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THE    PRESIDENCY. 


CHAPTER  L 

THE   REPRESENTATIVE   OP   FIVR   DEPARTMENTS. 

Whew  the  Revolution  of  February  1848  broke  out  the  chap. 
only  surviving  brother  of  Napoleon  was  King  Jerome,  *;  _. 
the  youngest  of  the  brothers ;  and  this  prince  had  for- 
feited all  claim  to  he  regarded  as  a  leader,  or  even  as  a 
lieutenant,  of  the  Bonapnrtist  cause.1  In  exile  he  had 
shown  himself  to  be  impatient  chiefly  of  those  curtailments 
of  his  jHTsonal  pleasures  which  he  who  is  banished  from 
the  land  of  his  birth  must  endure.  Jerome  was  even  less 
of  the  hero  than  King  Joseph.  So  ardently  had  he 
craved  a  return  to  France  that  he  had  tendered  terms 
to  King  Lotus  Philippe  which  made  compliance  safe 
for  the  King  by  making  his  new  subject  contemptible. 
On  December  22,  1847,  King  Jerome  received,  in 
Brussels,  the  permission  to  reside  in  France  for  three 
months.  This  was  an  act  of  toleration  on  the  part  of 
Louis  Philip|>c  conceded  to  Jerome  personally,  as  it 
had  lwen  Ix'fore  conceded  to  those  among  his  relatives 
who  were  willing  to  lie  tolerated  on  any  terms  under  a 
regime  that  had  formally,  and  tinder  cruel  penalties, 
renewed  the  law  banishing  their  family.  Under  favour 
of  the  Orleans  sovereign  Jerome  and  his  son  Napoleon 


1  After  the  fall  of  taiii*  Philippe      of  100,000  frotca  «ud  • 
paprra  ■wmitinfr  the  Kiojt'»  aiimuim      /Moral. 
w«ra  (baud  (firing  Jerume  a  panaioa 
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were  actually  living  in  France  when  the  revolution  broke 
■  out. 

M.  Taxile  Delord,  in  his  'History  of  the  Second 
Empire ' — a  less  violent  work  than  others  on  its  subject 
which  have  yet  emanated  from  a  Republican  pen — de- 
scribes the  conduct  of  the  members  of  Napoleon's  family 
ns  moderate  and,  in  the  main,  conciliatory ;  and  seta  up 
their  prudence  and  submissiveness  to  the  junior  Bourbons 
in  what  he  fancies  to  be  damaging  contrast  with  the 
uncompromising  hostile  attitude  of  Prince  Louis.  But 
the  aim  of  the  Republican  historian  is  missed,  and  the 
narrative  designed  to  discredit  Napoleon  III.  goes 
far  towards  a  thorough  explanation  of  his  success.  When 
M.  Delord  exhibits  King  Joseph  in  London  begging  M. 
Sarrans l  not  to  leave  him  alone  with  Prince  Louis, 
because  the  Prince's  chimerical  speculations  on  the  future 
of  their  House  bored  him ;  Lucien  absorbed  in  com- 
mercial speculations,  and  with  so  little  faith  in  the 
family  cause  as  to  naturalise  his  children  Romans ;  King 
Louis  cultivating  the  muses  at  Florence  and  refusing  to 
believe  in  the  star  of  his  House,  or  to  share  in  the 
dreams  of  his  surviving  son ;  and  Jerome  believing  in 
nothing  save  his  pleasures — he  merely  designs  a  striking 
background  which  throws  forward  the  student  of  Areneti- 
berg  and  the  prisoner  of  Ham,  who,  waking  and  dream- 
ing, saw  only  the  Napoleonic  ideas  and  the  star  of  his 
destiny,  which  reraaiued  the  north  star  of  his  course,  while 
Joseph  trimmed  his  (lower-beds  by  Philadelphia,  and 
Jerome  (who,  when  on  the  throne,  had  had  a  comic 
novelist*  for  his  private  secretary) lived  'ctrekM  of  what 
the  hours  might  bring'  in  Rome.     From  a  great  family 


'  A  writer  of  Mrenl  worlu  on  contemporary  hutory. 
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mpof  degenerate  kindred  Wfl  pick  out  the  pale,  thought- 
den  face  uf  a  young  man  who  has  suffered  and  is  - 
pared  to  suffer;  and  we  recognise  in  him  the  ban 
chief  who  will  rodeem  his  nice  from  the  sordid  and 
shabby  end  to  which  these  troops  of  mediocre  and  self- 
ncnfcinfl  imolw.  aunts,  and  cousins  would  let  it  run. 
Delord  is  compelled  to  admit  that  it  was  in  the  hope 
ocusniiuj  Boomnwm,  and  hi  fear,  of  it,  ihat  tlie 
vtrniiK-iiL  of  July  treated  with  the  members  of 
i's  laniily,  granting  j  tensions  to  some  and  pass- 
El  whs  |D  the  hops  of  identifying  himself 
the  hero's  glory  that  the  wily  Orlr:m-  completed 
e  Anh  of  Triumph,  brought  back  Na]>oleons  ashes 
iin  St.  Helena,  and  set  tin  sfflgj  of  flw  Little  Corporal 
m  the  capital  of  the  Vcndowc  Column.  While  I»uifl 
ilippe  affected  to  disl."  ■■>.    of  the    IJona- 

partuts  his  mind  was  for  ever  fixed  upon  ilicm ;  nor 
wis  he  blinded  by  the  assurances  of  his  Ministers  that 
the  attempts  of  Strasburg  and  Boulogne  had  produced 
only  scorn  for  the  hero  of  them  throughout  the  country. 
He  hud  reason  for  his  clemency  in  both  instatn 
marked  the  conduct  of  the  troops  at  Strasburg,  and  wua 
able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  loyalty  of  the  old 
Imperial  generals  who  surrounded  him.  When,  after 
Strasburg,  General  Ezelmaos  hastened  to  him  to  protest 
against  the  charge  of  complicity  in  the  plot,  the  old  King 
merely  observed :  *  Exelmaus  se  mouche  bten  vita*  By 
turns  humane  and  severe,  Louis  Philippe  could  never 
settle  into  a  steady  policy  in  regard  to  Bonapartism. 
IBs  vacillation  served  the  cause  of  his  enemies.  His 
leniency  was  ascribed  to  fear,  which  meant  that  the 
Booapartists  were  gaining  ground ;  and  his  severity  im- 
parted an  interest  to  those  whom  he  oppressed.  The 
condemnation  of  young  Laity  to  five  years'  imprison- 
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ment   for  publishing  an   account  of  the  Strasburg  pi 
while  it    shocked  every  just  mind,    led    the  public 
speculate  on  the  power  of  the  party  whom  it  was  found 
necessary  to  frighten  by  so  severe  a  sentence. 

This  party,  during  the  latter  half  of  Louis  Philippe's 
r^ign.  was,  indeed,  more  active  and  more  en  ividence  than 
Orleanist  or  Republican  writers  have  chosen  to  admit. 
There  was  the  famous  Societe*  du  Dix  Decembre;  the 
Club  dea  Culottes  de  Peau,  composed  mainly  of  old 
officers  of  the  Empire,  as  De  Montholon,  Voisin,  and 
Iiouffet  de  Montauban ;  and  there  was  the  Club  di 
Cotillons,  where  Bonapartist  ladies — Mesdames  Salw 
de  Faverolles,  Hamelin,  and  Eegnault-Saint-Jean-d'Angeb 
— talked  treason  behind  their  fans.  The  wita  were  merry, 
however,  at  the  old  grognards,  at  the  ladies  who  ho] 
to  walk  through  a  cotillon  back  to  the  Empire,  at 
journalists  who,  with  the  elegant  and sp/reW/ Mocquard 
their  head,  kept  the  Napoleonic  tradition  alive,  and 
the  hero  of  Strasburg  and  Boulogne.  Louis  Philippe 
was  at  last  persuaded  that  he  had  buried  the  mighty 
legend  under  the  dome  of  the  Invalides,  and  put  the 
sword  of  Austerlitz  on  the  same  mouldering  cushion  with 
that  of  Charlemagne. 

He  had  not  plucked  a  feather  from  the  eagle's  wing. 
When  he  had  obtained  from  his  Chamber  of  Peers — 
composed  mainly  of  old  dignitaries  and  servants  of  the 
Empire — the  perpetual  imprisonment  of  Napoleon's  heir, 
be  imagined  that  he  had  for  ever  secured  the  heads  and 
remnants  of  the  Empire.  He  had  only  stirred  every 
village,  and  re-encompassed  with  a  living  interest  every 
rude  bust  or  portrait  of  the  great  man  that  decorated  the 
hearths  of  the  people.  The  delighted  Orleanists  accepted 
the  acts  of  the  Peers  towards  Louis  Napoleon  as  a  general 
public  desertion  of  the  cause  of  the  Empire.  That 
act   helped  to  make  many  of  those  Peers  twelve  years 
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i  BtsjutiofB,  Councillors  of  State,  prefects,  and  chamber- 

ns  of  Napoleon  III.1 

Hut  M.  Dekml  is  us  blind  as  the  Orleanists  whom  he 

icules.     The  implacable   political   adversary  of  Louis 

poleon,  he  cannot  be  just  towards  him  in  a  single  respect. 

il  m  Minded  by  {tarty  passion  that  he  cannot  see  how 

the  blunders  of  the  Orleanists  favoured  ihe  Bonapartist.% 

HOC  ht'W  the  conduct  of  the  rest  of  Napoleon's  family, 

the  faith  and  courage  and  singleness  of  purfxwc  of 

N:i)H<l<t)[i,  had  fixed  the  mind  of  the  French  people 

him  as  the  only  worthy  descendant  of  the  great 

long  ix'iuiv  ha  itapnofl  into  Iks  Hotel  du  Hhin  a 

n  "I  I   firanofa  IfflMtfltiMBloyi  and  Boon  to  be 
lUMt  Hagjatttti  .II.       The    HepubUcan 

offtan  npaaM  iB  du  oH  bfandan  and  falsehoods  about 

i   with  unpardonable  carelessness  adopts  every 
favourable  rumour  or  invention  as  a  fact ;  commits  a 
at  irrors  in  dotes,  places,  and  names,  the  correction 
ich  would  fill  many  pages;  and  finally  exhibits  his 
caricature  of  the  representative  Bonaparte  in 
'  Assembly  as  a  poor  creature  of  accident, 
fantastic  Fate  baa  some  strange  pranks  to  play 
yet.    M.  Delord  passes  over  the  Prince's  relations  with 
Carrel,  Chateaubriand,  Thiers,  Louis  Blanc,  Sismondi, 
Landor,  Foubhtiique,  and  other  persons  of  note 
ho  had  corresponded  with  him  and  knew  him  to  tie  a 
leut  and  a  thinker.     He    treats   him    as    a    mere 
adventurer,  who  was  unknown  to  the  army  and  to  the 


uarrei 
had, 
who  l 
studei 


i  •  i^,  mehi  Mnrbtran  <k  k  Fkbppa.    Cfui  Umt  *4t  dlt  •)«•  <Um 

damt.prcri  wt*t,«op**Mft*lo  uWib   k  imdww lfc»  <J-  M. 

A*    iUiimmmU  k  k  d*M*tit   r+-  Uafc  BoOBvwla  %«M>kai  mt  k 

pah     JuMit,  m  «0m,  IKniim  tut*    d»  ^Wmw,  4m  euwilkn 

■  •••it  to  plw  MitNWMl  naU.  A'tUk,4aptUM**4mtbanbfkvm 

L»Ort*Mkti.  »<k  pru*«kfltk  d*  N«pol**i  HLr'—  r*nU  lh*rd, 

■Mkhstk»  at  k  «Jc«rti«  <W  Lu«k-  vol.  L  p.  43. 
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people ;  and  then  proceeds  to  narrate  chapters  of 
accidents  by  which  the  obscure  young  man  was  carried 
to  the .  chief  magistracy  of  France.  Yet  M.  Detord  is 
less  unjust  to  Louis  Napoleon  than  the  majority  of  his 
brother  historians  and  pamphleteers.  He  is  impartiality 
and  justice  personified  when  compared  with  Mr.  Kinglake. 
There  was  only  one  Napoleon  whom  France  knew, 
whom  the  Republicans,  Orleanists,  and  Legitimists  feared, 
in  1848,  and  against  whom  the  Provisional  Government 
found  it  necessary  to  take  precautions.  Priuce  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  was  already,  as  we  have  shown,  living  in 
France,  and  011  the  morrow  of  Louis  Philippe's  ilight  might 
have  been  seen  making  his  way  through  the  crowd  to  the 
H6tel  de  Ville,  presenting  himself  to  the  various  groups 
of  politicians,  and  receiving  from  authorities  and  people 
alike  expressions  of  indifference.  He  resembled  the  hero 
of  Austerhtz  in  person ;  but  he  was  unknown,  untried, 
improved.  Era  Lucien's  son  Pierre  was  more  fortunate 
than  the  heir  of  the  Bonaparte  who  was  ready  to  sit  in 
Louis  Philippe's  House  of  Peers,  for  this  turbulent  prince 
obtained  a  battalion  in  the  foreign  legion.  Prince  Louis  was 
Me  Bonaparte.  To  him  the  party  had  looked  exclusively 
since  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Reiehstadt.  Not  only 
was  he  the  heir  of  Napoleon :  Nature  had  formed  him  to 
be  his  uncle's  successor.  For  this  mission  he  had  studied, 
thought,  and  suffered  with  extraordinary  patience.  When 
events  plainly  told  him  that  his  hour  was  at  hand,  he  was 
Iteitbtt  surprised  nor  hasty.  It  is  quite  true  that  iu  the 
elections  of  April  1848  his  name  was  not  carried  before 
a  single  constituency,  yet  his  faith,  as  we  have  seen, 
never  faltered.  He  believed  in  that  which  he  had 
always  preached  as  the  origin  of  all  political  power — in 
that  power  to  which  his  uncle  Joseph  had  appealed  in 
favour  of  Napolcuti  II.  in  18301  viz.  (he  sovereignty  of 
the  peopto.    Knowing  thai  them  wm  no  caa»pa  from  1 
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ultimate  appeal  to  the  nation,  he  watched  the  rapid  turns  chap. 
of  aflaire — the  storms  in  the  Assembly,  the  dissensions  • — ,^_ 
in  the  Executive,  the  blundere  of  the  Republican  dele- 
gates in  the  dejjartmenta — uot,  as  M.  Delord  says,  in  a 
state  of  discouragement,  but  with  the  quiet  of  a  man 
strong  enough  to  wait,  lie  would  stroll  quietly  from 
his  house  in  King  Street,  St.  James's,  in  the  evening,  with 
his  faithful  dog  Ham  for  his  companion,  and  repair  to  the 
little  underground  ncwsvcndor's  near  the  Burlington 
Arcade,  where  he  would  read  the  latest  news  in  the  last 
editions  of  the  papers.  Day  by  day  he  saw  that  the 
temper  and  opinions  of  his  countrymen  were  becoming 
more  and  mure  in  harmony  with  his  own.  He  was 
a  democrat,  he  believed  in  Republican  institutions,  and 
his  studies  of  economical  questions  had  prepared  him 
for  experiments  in  social  science.  His  pamphlet  on 
Pauperism  had  been  read  by  the  daring  social  experi- 
mentalists who  had  been  agitating  society  for  twenty 
years.  These  claimed  him  as  a  Socialist.1  The  inheritor 
of  the  most  popular  name  of  modern  times  appeared  there- 
fore before  the  French  people  upon  a  platform  acceptable 
to  all  save  the  violent  demagogues  who  declared  pro- 
jjcrty  to  be  robbery — Mich  intellectual  irreconcilables  as 
Proudhon  and  his  congeners,  and  the  Legitimists,  headed 
by  M.  ilerryer,  and  the  Orleanists,  led  by  M.  Thiers.  When 
11.  Delord  gravely  repeat*  an  old  absurdity,  printed  by 
AristidcFerricr,*  attributing  the  success  of  Louis  Napoleon 
to  a  banker  who  began  an  agitation  by  getting  his  trades- 
men U>gether,  and  telling  them  he  would  have  them 
named  purveyors  to  his  Majesty  so  soon  as  the  Empire 
should  be  proclaimed,  he  gives  us  the  measure  of  the  ob- 


1   tjaile  Tbntaat,  Jirrctur  <>f  the  '  Itf  citation*  *ur  In  /YifMynnd* 

Atrlirn  NulimMuii.wimmrnrlKl  hi*  napolfimintnt    fait   m    1&48  it  1 K59. 

eandiiUlun     to    the    workmen    at  l'w  Amtido  Femer      Turin,  1863. 
Ptrik 
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book  licjuity  to  which  he  is  subject  under  the  influence  of  party 
— ,-!—  passion.  He  traces  even  the  cry  of  '  Vive  l'Empercur  !' 
which  was  first  heard  in  April  1848,  to  a  trivial 
accident.  The  National  Guard  were  anxious  to  retain 
their  bearskins ;  and  as  these  were  threatened  by  the 
Republic,  they  made  a  demonstration  before  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  some  survivors 
of  the  old  Guard.  Cries  were  raised  of  '  Vive  la  Garde  ! ' 
than  was  an  attempt  to  force  the  way  to  the  Executive, 
and  when  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  fell  back  before 
the  debris  of  Napoleon's  battalions  the  popular  enthusiasm 
knew  no  bounds,  and  the  cry  of 'Vive  TEmperem-!'  was 
heard.  This  incident,  and  the  banker's  customers,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Delord,1  made  Louis  Napoleon's  fortune. 

The  shouts  raised  in  the  wake  of  the  old  Guardsman 
were  the  natural  outcome  of  the  emotion  that  was  in 
the  public  mind.  The  Bouapartiat  committees,  especially 
that  which  had  a  meeting-place  in  the  Passage  des 
Panoramas,  tuok  care,  no  doubt,  to  create  opportunities 
for  Bouapartist  manifestations.  They  were  not  always 
choice  in  the  means  which  they  adopted.  They  acted 
very  much  as  electioneering  agents  acted  in  this  country 
tweuty-five  years  ago — as,  indeed,  some  act  at  the  present 
time.  They  paid  agents,  distributed  bribes,  were  reckless 
in  promises,  disseminated  pamphlets,  portraits,  and  medals, 
wrote  lampoons,  vilified  their  opponents,  resorted  to 
tricks  of  a  low  kind,  manufactured  rumours,  and  carried 
on  a  war  of  skirmishes  against  the  enemy  with  any  arms 
they  found  handy.  Hut  they  had  material  to  work 
upon,  or  they  would  not  have  been  successful.  The 
Assembly  was  ready  to  devour  them  ;  the  Executive 
loathed  and  feared  them ;  yet  their  numbers  increased 
daily.     The   crowds    in    their    wake    became    hosts    of 


1  IMh  Motive*  i.  i>.  ;-•. 
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ith  whom  it  was  not  easy  to  deal.    While 
the  Assembly  deliberated  on  the  election  of  the  Bonaparte  . 

upon  whom  tin-  mi  of  tui  ootnitn  wan  fixad,  his  name 

was  borne  u|>ou  the  lips  of  the.  mob  lo  the  jwrtids  of  the 
Chamber,  and  they  called   liiln   L'oioul,  Emperor!     As 

e  increased  in  strength  liis  enemies  dwindled  i<>  .shadows;1 
or,  U  bil  enemies  will  have  it,  he  rOjV  upon  (ha  t.iilun-  of 
all  who  were  opposed  to  him.  They  pelted  Inm 
as  tliey  retired  one  by  one  from  the  social  anarchy  which 
trah  and  tlitir*  incapacity  had  created;  vilified 
every  member  of  hU  parly;  represented  bjmaaoooi 

Bonapartist  propaganda  with  Hussion  money,  and  as 

i    most  dishonest  courses  in  order  to  fill 

taws  of  his  greedy  lieutenant*.     Hut  they  could  not 

tnpede  bis  course ;  and  when  at  length  his  name  stood 
before  the  country  as  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  Republic,  matters  hid  been  brought  to  such  a  pass 
among  the  Orleanists  and  Legitimists  that  these  rallied 
t<>  luti  cause  as  a  >  refuge  against  a  Jacquerie,'  not  the 
less  ardently  because  Proudhou  had  proclaimed  that  the 
advent  of  Louis  Napoleon  meant  the  tempest  and  the 
thunderbolt. 

llepublk-an  and  Orleanist  writers  have  laboured  hard 
to  associate  the  Bonapartist*  with  the  bloody  days  of 
June,  and  to  show  the  agents  of  Louis  Napoleon  insti- 
gating the  discontented  working-men  to  open  revolt. 
Some  of  the  lower  Bonapartist  organs  issued  recklessly 
throughout    the   summer  of    1848  held   up  the   reprc- 


1  '  Wba  M  Umarttna  callad  tat  Umarfina  bad  caiaml  paupla  in  4- 

UM  fttJactiflioD  of  Louk  Slpobwi,  (fatr  W  l<«i«  uul  fur  aui  dwi  tunwka 

Santlfd  0»  m»d— nation  aa*  up-  baad  araiiMt  win  uat  aaarcbj  tSat 

fcvSnoaa  of  kit  own  Obt— ml  It  rutoat  war*  taiaoi  far  Um  raiiiml  of 

OwU  only  bWwwM.  Uaairti—  d jraaatka  a*  a  rWaga  i<iii>i  a  Jac- 

•  as  aatujarpnal)    waak   tint  qaaria.'— Allaaj    FoaUaaa,<»,    Ex. 

baibteooM  andaii-  —mt,  1I4S. 
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sentatives  of  the  people  to  public  odium,  and  helped  to 
inflame  the  minds  of  the  rich  against  the  poor ;  but 
the  party — the  cause — was  that  of  order,  and  Louis 
Napoleon  appeared  as  the  governor  who  was  to  save 
society  from  the  excesses  of  the  Socialists.  The  blunder 
of  the  Executive  in  the  banishment  of  the  tenants  of  the 
National  workshops  in  the  army  fairly  exasperated  the 
populace,  and  put  an  end  to  the  patience  of  the 
bourgeoisie.  The  cries  of  the  unemployed  masses  were 
against  the  Assembly,  M.  de  Lamartine,  and  M.  Thiers, 
as  the  blunderers  who  had  brought  Paris  and  the 
Republic  to  shame  and  want;  and  day  by  day  they  clung 
with  a  deeper  faith  to  the  name  of  Napoleon,  as  that  of  the 
strong  man  who  would  give  a  settled  direction  to  public 
affairs  once  more,  and  represent  a  firm  Government 
under  which  work  aud  commerce  would  return  to  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Antoine  and  the  Marais.  The  persifltawy 
with  which  Republican  and  Orleunist  historians  and 
journalists  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  rise  of  the 
fortunes  of  Louis  Na]>oleon  on  the  failure  of  the  Republic 
in  1848  as  the  triumph  of  a  mean  and  immoral  act, 
anil  their  own  discomfiture  as  the  fate  of  men  of 
Quixotic  virtue  and  patriotism,  gives  the  impartial  reader 
a  vi .tv  poor  idea  of  their  penetration  or  their  candour. 
Even  M.  Delord's  pages,  cleverly  as  he  has  arranged 
them  to  produce  a  contrary  effect,  impress  the  historical 
student  with  the  irresistible  force  which  carried  Louis 
Napoleon  to  the  Presidency,  when  once  his  name  was 
upon  men's  lips.  He  alone  of  the  Bonapartes  represented 
the  Napoleonic  legend  to  the  people.  This  legend  abate 
r-lirrL-d  the  national  heart..  M.  Berryer,  chairman. of  a 
riiiti:il  Legitimist  committee,  which  had  affiliated  local 
committees  in  all  the  dqputmeot^  might  talk  openly 
in  tin-  Assembly  about  his  King  Henry  V. ;  nobody  feared 
him  nor  his  organisation.     M.  Tliiers  might  come  and  go 
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Place  de  In  Concorde  mid  Claremont;  i 
Hcjiublirau    sought   to  molest    him.       TfllW"    leaden    Of 
the  (■IdiT  imtl  junior  BoQlbCtt  causes  could  maki    I 
Tlie  culla[t6e   oi  I  complete,   nud    through 

the  varying  phases  of  the  Revolution  it  never  had 
strength  to  raise  a  single  hand.  Legitimacy,  if  regarded 
aa  the  inure  chivalrous  and  respectable  Monarchical  catllft, 

was  to  the  people  u  mm -h  ■  put  of  the  past  as  (he 
chairs  and  tables,  the  helmets  and  weapons  of  the  Hotel 
Cluny. 

When  Louis  Napoleon  took  up  liia  quarters  at  the 
I16tel  du  Rliin  in  the  Place  7endQme,  then  were  only 
two  powerful  part  in*  in  tVanee,  viz.  the  Republican 
jjarty  and  the  Booepaxtist  pnrly.  The  former  Imdoded 
of  rare  ability,  patriots  as  unselfish  as  Hampden, 
i  ready  for  any  sacrifice  for  their  country's  sake, 
prepared  to  turn  society  upside-down  in  the 
:  righteous  spirit ;  but  no  administrators  no  steady 
practical  men — no  leaders,  but  a  host  eager  to  lead. 
Lainartine,  Ledru-Rollin,  Francois  Arago,  Gamier-Pages, 
Louis  Blanc,  Cremieux,  Manast,  Oavaignac — these  are 
the  names  of  honourable  citizens,  but  in  none  of  them 
\\&.i  the  stuff  of  a  leader  of  men;  to  none  would  the 
which  was  imploring  order  and  security,  that 
the  wheels  of  industry  might  spin  again,  confide  its 
destinies.  It  would  have  neither  an  Orlcauist  regency 
nor  Legitimacy  under  Uie  Count  of  Chumbonl : 
settlements  it  knew  would  not  hut  one  ruuii 
aeuons.     What  remained  P 

This  question  was  to  be  answered  by  the  Deputy  at 
the  Hotel  du  Rhin,  who  had  been  returned  by  five 
department*,  and  who  hod  already  very  notable  people 
of  various  political  jmltUus  on  his  list  of  visitors.  Fore- 
most among  them  were  MM.  Odilon  and  Ferdinand  IlarroL 


CHAPTER  H. 
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Prince  Louis  Natoleon  arrived  in  Paris,  and  took  up 
his  quarters  at  the  Hotel  du  Rhin,  in  the  Place  Vendome, 
on  September  25,  1848,  and  on  the  following  day  he 
made  bis  first  appearance  in  the  Assembly.  He  was 
received  in  profound  silence;  he  was  ia  the  midst  of 
enemies  who  were  seeking  his  destruction.  The  signifi- 
cance of  his  appearance,  accompanied  as  it  was  by 
irrepressible  shouts  of  .'  Long  live  Louis  Napoleon  !  Long 
live  the  Emperor ! ' — shouts  that  had  been  heard  in  the 
provinces  ae  well  as  in  the  capital,  and  were  intended 
as  the  people's  answers  to  M.  Iiedru-Rolliu's  emissaries 
and  the  intrigues  of  MM.  Berryer,  Thiers,  and  the 
party  of  the 'National ' — could  not  be  misunderstood.1  It 
meant  confusion  to  the  followers  of  Sobrier  and  Cn-mirux, 
to  the  red  Bashes  of  QatusidiAre,  to  the  porie-llome  of 
Felix  Pynt,  and  to  the  hordes  of  idlers  of  whom  Louis 
Blanc  at  the  Luxembourg  had  craved  the  permission  to 
call  them  brothers.     It  silenced  the  lute  of  Lamartine, 


1  '  On  tho  morrow  t&  t  !■«>  oAlU 

notification  of  At  flection  of  Prince 
Loui*  for  the  Department  of  the 
Seine,  the  Prefect  of  Pnliee.Ihicoujt, 
wrote  to  the  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil: "The  Bnnepartisl  party  is,  be- 
yond dUputo,  the  aUongeet  and  the 
most  numerous.  The  Republic  would 
ha  in  imminent  peril,  I  era  Convinced, 


if  thin  party  were  in  the  hand*  of 
sincere  nnd  rr-olntr  men.  The  army 
iHi'1  tin;  i»  Offa,  r.  MbrJtJj  aj  fttku 
to  liv  no  audacious  chief,  would  pus 
under  the  banner  of  the  Napoleon 
family.'— llutoirtil/la  traindt  lUpub- 
ligve/ranfiiitr.  Per  HippolyU  Cs»- 
tiJIe.     Vol.  It. 
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ho  had  boon  prodigal  of  his  eloqucucc  in  vain  against 

ie  Bonapartcs.     It  marked  the  beginning  of  the  decAhlfl 

Cavaignac.     It  promised  aii  cud  to  pcoesesiomi 

torchlight ;  u>  the  planting  of  trees  of  Liberty  Btofan 

mi    private  gardens;    to   chariots  of  Agriculture    aud 

:  Bed  oxen,  and  fasces  and  Goddesses  of  l'K.-nty 

while  muslin  paraded  past  empty  mills  and  bankrupt 

It  announced   the   close  of  the  ignoble  orgies 

mischievous  hordes  whom  Ledru-Rollm  had  called 

into  the  streets,  aud  of  whom  be  had  said  sardouically  : 

4 1  must  foflow  'In  ■in,  >inie  it  is  I  who  lead  them.' 

In  sulh-ii  disappointment  many  ambitious  repre- 
sentatives beheld  the  heir  of  ETapoleon  quietly  make 
his  way  l»i  the  tribune,  'fhero  was  yet  .mi-  hojie  left 
for  them.  IK-  might  prove  the  numskull  his  enemies 
described;  he  mjgnt  ihow  himself  to  be  deserving 
of  the  contempt  and  ri>!  .;iiguacs 

party  hud  poured  DpOfJ  him.  Hut  a*  the  Prince  entered 
with  his  ol.l  friend  M.  Vieillard.  and  bowed  and  shook 
hands  with  the  few  who  greeted  him,  his  enemies  saw 
with  consternation  that  be  was  not  in  the  most  distant 
degree  like  the  caricature*  of  the  '  Charivari."  He  had 
the  manners  of  tin-  PtaMO  gmflffimm  of  \ 
a  winning  manner  that  almost  made  a  friend  with  an 
inclination  of  the  head.  His  aspect  was  military,  and 
i  line-  in  his  face,  marks  of  years  of 
bnive  study  and  of  patient  Kuf  |  nng  was 

It,  composed,  and  easy  under  the  gaze  of  his  enemies ; 
and  when  he  mounted  the  tribune,  his  linn  voice,  and 
his  resolute  but  not  aggressive  attitude,  at  once  proved 
to  MM.  de  Lamartine,  Thiers,  Cavaignac,  Marrast,  Mole, 
i-Rollin,  and  other  Doubles  that  the  heir  of  Napoleon 
was  something  more  than  a  lay  figure  arranged  in  the 
legendary  cocked  hat  and  grey  capote.  lie  at  once 
attacked  his  calumniators 
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1 1   cannot   remain   silent,    citizen    representatives,*  lie 
twill,  '  in  the  face  of  the  calumnies  of  which  I  have  been 
the  object.     I  desire  to  state  plainly,  on   this  the   fin 
day   I  am  permitted  lo  sit  in  this  Assembly,  the 
sentiments    which    animate    me  now,    and    which    haw 
always  animated  me. 

'  After  thirty-three  years  of  proscription  and 
I  return  to  my  country  and  to  my  rights  as  a  citizen. 
The  Republic  has  given  me  this  happiness  :  let  it  receive 
my  vow  of  gratitude  and  devotion,  and  let  my  generous 
compatriots  who  have  returned  me  to  this  Assembly 
be  assured  that  they  will  always  see  me  devoted  to  t 
noble  task  which  belongs  to  all  of  us — to  secure  orda 
and  tranquillity,  the  first  want  of  the  country,  and  1 
develope  the  democratic  institutions  of  the  State  whicl 
the  people  have  a  right  to  demand. 

'  For  a  long  time,  gentlemen,  I  have  been  able  l 
give  my  country  only  the  meditations  of  exile 
captivity.  To-day  the  career  which  you  pursue  is  < 
to  me  also.  Receive  me  into  your  ranks,  dear  colleagues 
with  that  affectionate  sympathy  I  myself  feel.  Yoi 
should  not  doubt  that  my  conduct  will  always  beinspin 
by  a  respectful  devotion  to  the  law ;  it  will  prove  to  i 
who  have  endeavoured  to  blacken  me  that  no  [>ersoii  is 
more  devoted  than  I  am  to  the  defence  of  order  am 
the  consolidation,  of  the  Republic' l 


■  'Jai  bnanin  d'expneer  id  hauto- 
mnnt,  el  de*  le  premier  jour  oil  il 
tu'eat  permia  de  Mdgcr  permi  voua,  le* 
rnua  lentiinaita  qui  in  eminent. 

'  Apree  trente-quatro  muiiVa  de 
proeeription  el  d'exil  jo  retrouve 
enfln  ma  patrio  et  ma*  droit*  de 
citoyen. 

'  La  !t-*pub!ique  m'a  fait  co  r«iii- 
hear  :  qui.  la  IWpnblique  ivcoivo  ici 
mi  m  lenueut  dc  rvc<'r!riair*auce  et  de 


d-Svouement,  et  quo  lee  ptfrW 
patriot**  qui  m'ont  porW  ti 
enceinte  eoient  certain*  qua  j 
rorcerai  do  jiwtifler  letire  n  ~ 
tnvalUant  true  tou*  au  m 
la  tranquillity,  ce  premier  t 
pays,  et  au  developpement  de*  ii 
tutionn  ridiiinrralique*  qnp  le   peupl 

a  droit  de  rfclamer. 

>  Lonirteoipe  je  n'l 
k  la  Franco  que  let  nieMJUtioo*  i 
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To  this  nppeal  there  was  no  response.  Parties  were  °haf. 
jtrc'|)aring  for  11  mortal  struck*.  The  Assembly  was  given  '—  ■  — ' 
up  to  the  elaboration  of  a  Constitution,  ami  the  various 
groups  of  politicians  were  discussing  the  clauses  as  they 
affected  their  own  ho]ies  and  interests.  Prince  Louis 
quietly  took  up  his  residence  at  Auteuil,  and  begun  to 
study  the  situation  in  which  he  was  so  prominent  a 
figure.  He  paid  visits  to  Thiers,  Berryer,  Dc  Girardin, 
Montalembert,  and  even  to  Proudhou.  The  Conservative 
chiefs  presently  received  him  with  respect,  and  recog- 
nised in  him  a  prince  who  had  solid  claims  to  rank  jls 
11  statesman.  The  mistrust  he  inspired  in  the  ferocious 
Proudhon  was  a  tribute  to  his  ability.  Day  by  day  the 
jMipularity  of  the  Poiiapartist  cause  increased,  and  it 
Iktuiuc  apparent  to  the  Orleanists,  Legitimists,  and 
even  (o  the  Moderate  Republicans,  that  the  only  escape 
from  the  Keds  was  by  the  election  of  IVincc  Napoleon 
to  the  l*residency  of  the  liepulilir. 

While  this  alternative  was  becoming  distinctly  visible, 
some  extraordinary  shiftings  of  (Kiity  men  took  place,  and 
some  woeful  exhibitions  of  vain  egotism  wen-  manifested. 

M.  Marnist.  reenter  of  the  Coinmission  charged 
with  the  preparation  of  a  Republican  Constitution,  had 
read  the  rej»ort  on  June  13.  The  insurrection  of 
that  month  had  delayed  the  roiisideratiou  of  the 
lulxnirs  of  the  Commissioners;  but  011  OcUiIxt  13 
the  Republican  Constitution  uf  1848  was  carried. 
1  luring  the  progress  o(  the  debates  there  had  l)ecti 
stormy  times,  provoked  by   the  workings  of  conflicting 

1'i-\il  ft  lie  la  rmptiviu'-;    aujuiinlliui  !imjuuni«niiu^  par  le  rv»|»<M  dr  !■  lid 

1*  rarnin-   nil    v»u»  inarrhri  in  Vat  _ tua  ronduitt-  prouvrrm.  i  IVumntra 

tmvrrti".  ItMvwi-iwndaJM  viorsnii*,  dra  puainni  qui  ont  ««;»  dr    mo 

■w-a   rbrra  culliyns*,  *»•■€  1"    lueiue  nuin-ir  pitiir  mr  prtwriiv  i-ticurv,  quo 

•.•niinirnt     d'aflrrtueu-r      runtianrv  nut  iri  pluaqiu-  m»i  nVat  rvw>lu  ■  at 

que     j'x    appuflf.        Ma      cmduilt-,  di'v.'iHT  i  la  ili'frmw    do  lonltv   rl  4 

tixijmira      in»pirw     par    U    devoir,  1'aJfenuiaaentvni  da  la  ItrpubUqM.' 
VOL.    III.                                   C 
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ambitions.    This  Constitution  proclaimed  the  hoi 
of  the  people  and  universal  suffrage.    According  to  it  t 
fraction  of  the  people  could  exercise  sovereignty, 
election  of  the    President    was  by   aniTersal 
By  the   same   suffrage    the   Deputies    ami    aS 
functionaries  were  returned.1 

It  was  the  method  of  electing  (he  President,  bowevi 
that  was  the  battle-ground  of  parties  in  the  Aasemfaj 
the  Republican  democrats  knowing  full  well  that  eleetioi 
by  universal  suffrage  meant  the  return  of  Prince  Lou 
Napoleon.  Toe  Commission  bad  pronounced  in  favee 
of  a  direct  election  by  the  nation ;  but  such  Depnti 
as  M.  Felix  Pyat  ware  quite  ready  to  sacrifice  I 
principle  of  universal  suffrage  when  it  threatened  i 
bring  about,  a  result  adverse  to  their  own  cause.  Som 
Deputies  proposed  to  have  a  Republic  without  a  I 

If,  jfl   I',-  .|iu-\ill   .  more  liberal    (halt  the  Mountain,  c 

jured  the  Assembly  not  to  mistrust  the  nation,  but 
leave    them    to    elect    the   chief  of  the    Executive.      U. 
Grevy  endeavoured  to  solve  the  difficulty  by   proposing! 
thai  the  National  Assembly  should  delegate  the  I 
[.own-   to  a   citizen  with  the  title  of  Presides 
Gounci]  of  Minister*;  that  he  should  be  elected  for  » 
limited  period,  and  that  his  appointment  should  t> 
ble  at   any  moment.      This   amendment  was  avowee 
pressed  to  avert  the  danger  of  a  President  elected  by  t 
people,  who  might  not  In-  '  n  pure  Republican,  in  I 
to  descend  from  the  Presidential  throne.'    If.  Grevy  1 
i. ..iii-  in  bis  mind.     Bui  the  Assembly  was  deal  b 

'  'An.  I.  I*  »uvi*muMiM  rtai<l«      univnrwl.     !-•  *rrimn«*t  wm(.' 
dnii>  I'univerMiliW  ilea  citovefu  tna-  'Art.  36.  1*  IV-iil-nt  ™t  n 

caii.     11  *  la  n 

«eri|)ti')l>'.      Anruri  imliiiilii.  U6UM  nWliir-  H.->   i.i'hiiI-.  ].nr  \-   itiffi 

{rni'linii  tin  |rii|ili'.  M  pwl  "'•''!  iii'n-  ihin-t  .1"   l.nn    In,  i-lrctaur*  dm  i 

1...T  [-••■'  puumwnu  fniiifM*«(  il*  I'Altrtria.' 
'Art.  4*  I'  miffrapt  Ml  direct  ct 
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his  eloquence,  as  it  was  to  the  proposition  of  another 
Deputy,  who  suggested  (hat  only  the  first  President  of  - 
iliia  Republic  should  be  chosen  by  the  Assembly,  the 
election  of  all  future  Presidents  being  left  to  the  nation. 
M.  ilc  Lamartine  s|>oke  warmly  and  eloquently  in  favour 
of  a  national  vote.  The  loss  of  [wpularity  in  the  Assembly 
which  he  had  suffered  in  a  few  months — he,  who  in  April 
had  been  returned  in  Paris  by  260,000  votes,  and  had  at 
the  same  time  been  elected  in  ten  departments — left  him 
under  no  illusion  as  to  his  own  fate  if  the  Presidential 
election  should  Ik-  left  to  the  Assembly.  Cavaignac,  victor 
tiver  the  insurrection  of  June,  would  be  unanimously 
elected ;  whereas  the  ]>eople  might  make  hiin  ample 
amend*  tor  the  ingratitude  of  their  representatives,  and 
give  back  to  him  that  glory  of  the  spring  which  had 
rewarded  his  courage  and  genius  in  February  and 
March.  Surely  the  clergy  would  be  with  the  author  01 
the  'Meditations.'  the  youth  of  France  with  the  poet  who 
had  Ming  '  F.loise."  the  burgesses  with  the  couquen>r  of  the 
red  Hag,  the  people  with' the  historian  of  the  Girondins.1 
With  this  cnnvictiiiu  pt*ssessing  him  the  orator  threw  all 
his  i-lixpieuce  on  tin-  side  of  a  [xipuhtr  vote. 

At  the  moment  when  the  manner  of  electing  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  ili»"  Itcpublic  was  under  discussion,  M. 
Thiers  was,  in  a  tentative,  an  uncertain  position,  lie 
was  en-ling  alxuit  fur  the  compromises,  feints,  and 
combinations  that  would  place  him  in  power.  The 
clergy  had  just  taught  him  that  under  universal  suffrage 
he  could  not  throw  them  over,  and  he  had  made  his 
peine,  if  not  with  (he  Church,  at  least  with  the  priests. 
He  had  recogm>cd  a  clerical  [tarty,  mid.  as  a  Con- 
servative dcirous  of  making  way  against  the  dangers 
of  the  ultra- Democrats  and  Socialist*,  he  had  joined  it 

'  Tutla  IM.«d. 
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— if  not  as  a  sincerely  devout  Catholic,  as  a  convinced 
political  Churchman.  When  he  admitted  his  conversion, 
the  doors  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  (which  the  priests 
had  closed  in  his  face)  were  opened  to  him  by  a  bishop.1 
The  newly-folded  sheep  affected  lor  a  time  humble 
attitudes ;  but  soon  the  old  thirst  for  power  and 
instinct  of  command  returned  in  all  their  force,  and 
M.  Thiers  aspired  to  lead  the  Legitimist  and  Orleanist 
forces,  under  the  cover  of  Moderate  Republicanism,  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Republic,  to  which  he  had 
hastened  to  rally,  on  the  invitation  of  M.  de  Lamartine 
and  Armand  Marrast,  on  the  morrow  of  Louis  Philippe's 
flight.  For  a  moment  M.  Thiers  had  hoped  to  gain  the 
Presidential  chair  of  the  Republic ;  and  he  had  opened 
negociations  with  M.  Marrast,  who  had  great  influence 
over  the  Assembly,  offering  him  the  Vice-Presidency, 
lie  had  even  originated  an  attack  on  General  Cavaignac 
in  the  '  Constitutionnel.'  But  he  had  the  discernment 
to  desist  in  time,  and  to  withdraw  within  the  lines  of 
the  role  in  which  he  still  excels — that  of  leader  of  an 
Opposition. 

He  was  more  discreet  than  Marshal  Bugeaud.  The 
Marshal,  u  vain  and  boastful  man,  worked  himself  into  the 
belief,  not  that  he  ardentlv  desired  the  Presidencv  of 
the  Republic,  but  that  the  country  was  eager  to  have 
him.  He  said  that  men  of  all  parties  were  rallying 
round  him  ;  that  the  clergy  and  the  press  were  in  his 
favour.     General  Changarnier  relied  on  tlie  Legitimists 


1  *  M.Thien*devint  bientot  1111  de* 
chefs  de  ce*  catholiquea  qui  depen- 
dent le  pouvoir  teuiporel  et  qui  nient 
la  divinite  de  J&uit-Christ.  I/f^rlwe 
dans  certains  momenta  nV**t  p*«  exi- 
jreante ;  •*11«  **••  rontente  de  ce  qu'nn 
pent  1  iti  doiiiifr.  "Je  ne  tmi.«  }«n*» 
oblige  de  me  im*ttre  a  la  placode  l>ieu 


et  de  wilder  les  conscience ;  maw  ap- 
paremment,  visihlement,  M.  Thiers 
est  tout-a-fait  revenu  a  nous."  Cette 
attestation  de  M.  Fayet,  tiveque 
d'Orleaiw,  repnWntant  du  peuple, 
ouvrit  les  port*-.*  tie  l'AssembleV  con- 
stituante  a  M.  TMer*.*  —  Ta.nU 
Delonl. 
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to  make  him  Chief  Magistrate,  that  he  might  gently  I<*ti«l     chap. 
Henri  V.  to  the  palaces  of  his  ancestors.     Even  M.  de         .'  .- 
la  Rochejiicquelein  nursed  for  a  time  the  secret  illusion 
that,  the  nation  wanted  him  to  be  the  nrant-courier  of 
the  elder  Bourbon. 

Had  M.  de  Lainartiue  known,  when  he  advanced 
to  the  tribune  to  support  the  election  of  the  President  by 
a  direct  vote  of  the  nation,  that  the  (icoplu  would  give 
fifty  times  more  votes  to  Ledru-Bollm  than  to  himself,  and 
that  Uaspail  would  command  five  electors  for  even-  one 
who  would  approach  the  urn  for  him ;  above  all,  had 
he  foreseen  that  Prince  Louis  Xnjxrieoii  would  be  backed 
by  nearly  live  millions  and  a  half  of  voters,  and  that 
he  hat!  fallen  so  low  that  not  eight  thousand  men  in 
all  France  would  be  found  to  rally  to  his  candidature- 
the  jx>et  hud  not  thrown  the  weight  of  his  eloquence  into 
the  balance  against  the  election  of  the  President  by  the 
Assembly. 

On  Octolxjr  9  the  Assembly  decided  by  a  vote  of 
627  against  1 30  that  the  President  of  the  Republie 
should  lx-  elected  by  a  direct  universal  vote  of  the 
nation;  and  on  November  4  the  famous  Constitution  of 
1848  was  carried  by  739  votes  against  30.  (hi  October  9 
the  election  of  Prince  I^ouis  Napoleon  as  President  of  the 
Republic  became  a  certainty,  On  that  day,  according 
to  the  Republicans,  the  Republic  was  lost.  A  final  ellbrt 
was  made  against  Prince  Louis  by  M.  Antoiiin  Thouret, 
who,  iuitiiediately  after  the  settlement  of  the  election  of  the 
{'resident,  rose  in  the  Assembly  and  proposed  that  no 
mcmlx-r  of  any  House  that  hud  reigned  in  Fniuce  could 
be  1 'resident  or  Vice-President  of  the  Republic.  lYhiee 
Ixuis  ascended  the  tribune  and  met  ihi>  attack  with  a  linn 
protest  against  the  character  of  pretender,  with  which 
his  enemies  [xTMslctl  m  clothing  him,  and  M.  Thouret's 
pro|*  virion  was  uiiauimously  rejected. 
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book  On  November  1 2  the  national  f&te  of  the  promulga- 

y^'  -  tion  of  the  Constitution  was  held.  Eighty-six  Venetian 
masts,  from  which  tricolour  oriflammes  fluttered  in  the 
bleak  air,  and  from  the  base  of  which  incense  arose  to 
the  nostrils  of  the  citizens  of  the  new  Republic,  adorned 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  Raised  platforms  accom- 
modated the  national  representatives,  with  their  backs 
turned  to  the  Tuileries.  By  the  Obelisk  of  Luxor  stood 
a  brand  new  plaster  figure  of  the  Constitution.  By  the 
Tuileries  gates  rose  a  superbly  ornamented  altar — all 
velvet  and  gold,  and  surmounted  with  the  Divine  device 
'  Love  one  another/  Armand  Marrast,  President  of  the 
Assembly,  having  General  Cavaignac  on  his  righi  and 
Marie,  Keej)er  of  the  Seals,  on  his  left,  bare-headed  in 
the  winter  wind  and  snow,  read  the  Constitution; 
and  then  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  celebrated  high  mass, 
followed  by  a  Te  Deum ;  and  on  the  morrow  the 
4  Moniteur'  approved  this  grand  and  simple  manner  of 
promulgating  the  new  laws — the  product  of  base  passions 
and  selfish  compromise** — '  in  the  face  of  Heaven.' 


ALBA  JAOTA   EST. 


CI  I  ALTER    III. 
A  L  E  A     J  ACTA      EST. 


M.  Taxilk  Pklohd,   in  tins  the    faithful    interpreter  of    chap. 

tlit*  U*ft  of  thu  Constituent  Assembly,  anil  indeed  of  the  n*;_ 

Uft  of  the  next  Assembly,  a*  well  a*  of  that  elected 
during  the  Franco-German  war,  declares  that  the  clause 
in  the  Constitution  of  1848  which  gave  the  election  of 
1'rcsidciit  lo  the  universal  vote  of  the  nation  lost  the 
Republic.  Yet  this  vote  whs  carried  by  an  immense  ma- 
jority in  the  tint  Chandler  elected  by  universal  suffrage. 
Had  the  CliainWr  consented  tci  M.  Ix'blond'5  proposition 
that  the  lirsl  President  should  l>e  named  by  the  Assembly, 
it  is  U-yoiid  doubt  that  the  choice  of  the  representatives 
would  have  fallen  on  General  Cavaignac.  Rut  the  election 
of  the  General  did  not  suit  II.  Thiers;  it  would  have 
thwarted  the  ambition  of  M.  de  Ijnnartiue ;  it  would 
have  been  defeat  to  M.  Lcdru-Rollin — the  Reds  and  the 
i*ocialists.  It  mtmnt  steady,  honest,  moderate  Republi- 
canism, and  this  was  what  the  Orleanists  professed  but  did 
not  mean.  Cavaignac  divided  the  Assembly  the  most; 
and  the  majority  preferred  a  course  that  promised,  at  any 
rate,  a  strong  Conservative  Government. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  after  June,  France  was  not 
Republican.  She  hud  recovered  from  her  lit  of  iree- 
pUntiug  and  hud  ceased  revolutionary  hymn-singing.  In 
vain  General  Cavaignac  and  the  Republican  incinliers  of 
his  Government  endeavoured  to  lend  the  country  to  con- 
tide  in  Republican  institutions.     They  lost  ground  daily. 
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Severe  measures  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  and 
the  unscrupulous  employment  of  Government  machinery 
to  vilify  the  name  of  the  man  who  was  becoming  the 
dominating  presence  in  every  part  of  the  country,  were 
accompanied  by  uncertain  political  action  and  that  loose 
hold  of  the  reins  of  power  which  invites  defeat.1  The 
foreign  policy  of  General  Cavaignac's  Government  was  as 
unsatisfactory  as  the  domestic.  He  was  urged  by  the 
bolder  Republicans  to  fortify  his  jx)sition  by  a  brilliant  ex- 
pedition to  Italy  ;  and  he  actually  fitted  out  ships  to  suc- 
cour Manin  in  Venice.  But  the  ships  sailed  at  the  last 
moment  under  counter-orders — to  fetch  the  Pope  to 
Marseilles — and  Manin  was  left  to  the  Austrians.  The 
Pope  went  to  Gaeta  instead  of  taking  refuge  in  France. 
Even  the  Euroj>ean  Congress  that  was  to  have  met  at 
Brussels  to  settle  Continental  affairs  in  the  interests  of 
liberty  never  assembled,  and  General  Cavaignac's  am- 
bassadors never  had  occasion  to  leave  Paris.  The  foreign 
fiasco  was  complete. 

Cavaignac  was  not  to  blame.     He  was  a  brave  soldier 


1  '  General  Cavaignac  had  not 
been  sparing  in  his  chastisement  of 
the  people,  and  a  vivid  recollection 
of  the  punishment  he  had  inflicted 
was  long  preserved.  But  no  bene- 
ficial result*  followed  this  terrible 
buttle,  for  the  I  legislative  Assembly 
were  satisfied  with  having  thus  made 
an  example  of  the  misguided  and 
strengthened  their  own  power.  "With 
the  usual  hmllesanesa  of  the  Parisians 
the  whole  aflair  was  nearly  forgotten 
in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  lives  that 
had  been  l«*st  were  scarcely  thought 
of.  Eleven  generals  had  been  killed 
or  wounded,  and  the  slaughter  had 
been  tremendous ;  but  it  produced  no 
permanent  effect :  no  effort  was  made 
t.>  prevent  future  risings.     Ked  Re- 


publicanism, it  is  true,  had  received  a 
severe  blow  ;  but  nothing  was  done 
to  alleviate  the  sufferings  or  enlighten 
the  understandings  of  the  people; 
nor  was  the  good  feeling  of  the  na- 
tion appealed  to.  Indeed,  excepting 
in  two  or  three  of  the  *oi-<li*aHt 
Liberal  journals,  no  narrative  of  the 
fatal  events  was  published ;  for  a 
great  struggle  for  power  was  then 
going  on  amongst  the  different  parties, 
legitimists,  Orleanists,  and  Liberals 
were  only  occupied  in  calculating 
their  strength  in  the  Chamber;  and 
aspiring  individuals  indulged  in  hope* 
that  the  party  to  which  they  looked 
for  their  own  advancement  would 
triiuuph.' — fi'riHtoir. 
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and  an  honest  ltcpublican — suddenly  set  up,  by  the  success  chap, 
of  his  sword,  o»  the  head  of  ft  Republic  in  which  time  ™  - 
were  very  few  Republicans  reasonable  enough  to  be  trusted 
with  office,  lie  was  cast  into  the  hands  of  such  men  as 
MM.  lhifaure  mid  Vivien,  who  landed  him  in  the  [tower 
of  the  Tier*  Parti.  M.  Mole  at  once  went  his  way. 
iA-dru-liollin  became  a  separate  and  formidable  power. 
M.  Thiers  could  no  longer  lit  id  his  account  anywhere  save 
in  the  Hniuipurtist  camp,  to  which  MM.  de  Falloux  and 
Montnleniliert  had  been  beckoning  him.1  The  General 
was  left  nlone  with  M.  Ihifntire  to  manage  the  Presiden- 
tial election  on  Ins  lielialf. 

The  violence  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleons  enemies  in- 
creii^'d  with  the  growth  of  his  popularity.  If  M.  Thiers 
wiiMtt  last  |>ersuaded  togooverto  (he  Prince's  party,  it  was 
not  before  he  had  emptied  the  vials  of  his  wrath  u|)on  him. 
living  quietly  at  the  Hotel  du  Uliiu  or  ill  Auteuil,  the  Prince 
watched  the  daily  shillings  of  the  political  scene,  and  re- 
mained sufficiently  mailer  of  himself  to  receive  with  quiet 
courtesy  the  deserters  from  Opposition  ranks  who  were 
incessantly  (locking  to  him.  Cavaignae's  lieutenants  tilled 
the  papers  with  abuse  of  him :  there  were  constant  rumours 
of  plots  hatching  in  the  Place  Vcndoiiie,  and  artist*  w-ere 
employed  to  dcserilx-  hiiu  as  a  knave  and  a  fool.1  (  Mious 
instruments  were  set  in  motion  to  make  his  name  hateful 
to  the  people. 

The  consequence  was  constant  collisions  and  quarrels 
in  lh»'  .-.t  reels,  and  a  reckless  bandying  of  strong  language, 
whicti  threatened  to  culminate  in  a  general  riot.  With 
even*  sunrise  the  hate  of  political  parties  became  fiercer ; 
and  (ieiienil  Cavaignac's  friends  saw  more  clearly  that 

1    Ta\ilr  I  Word,  m  having  iruiutnl    the  ruckr-I    hat, 

1     'flip    llnritwi     1. .1.1      allu.ml  invv  <-it|Hn>.  awl    lb-'    military   lni.it* 

■l»il\   f»U-h".iil-  in  ill*-  -tin]--  ■'(  mn-  of  bin   unrlr,  wbrmu  b«    IMfrr   ap- 

ntuns.      IV  l*riixv  wa*  n--,.i»«iit«l  praml  in  uuiC.mi. 
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book  popularity  was  passing  away  from  him,  as  it  had 
.  already  passed  away  from  M.  de  Lamartine.  On  the  one 
hand  the  Bonapartists  were  becoming  stronger  in  every 
part  of  the  country ;  every  day  the  road  to  the  HOtel  du 
Bhin  became  more  crowded ;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
Socialists,  headed  by  Ledru-Bollin,  were  banqueting  and 
plotting  against  the  Moderate  Bepublic.  Socialist  banquets 
in  Paris  were  controllable  by  the  skilful  military  force  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Chief  of  the  Executive ;  but  in  the 
provinces  his  enemies  had  it  *dl  their  own  way.  The 
dining-hall  could  be  hung  with  red  cloth,  and  the  tri- 
colour be  surmounted  with  the  Phrygian  bonnet.  The 
toasts  of  the  Executive  and  the  Assembly  were  at  one 
banquet  met  with  shouts  of  '  Death  to  the  rich  !  Death 
to  the  priests !  Down  with  the  National  Assembly ! 
Long  live  Barbes  !     Vive  la  guillotine ! ' l 

So  intense  had  the  heat  of  political  conflict  become  all 
over  Paris  by  the  end  of  October,  and  so  openly  were  the 
friends  of  Prince  Louis  proclaiming  his  advent  to  power, 
that  Clement  Thomas  rushed  into  the  Assembly,  made  his 
way  to  the  tribune,  and  in  the  most  violent  language,  which 
was  frequently  interrupted,  denounced  Prince  Louis  as  the 
instigator  of  an  insurrection  that  was  to  land  him  in  the 
Presidential  chair  of  the  Bepublic.  The  unbridled  tongue 
of  this  Deputy  shocked  the  moderate  men  of  the  Assem- 
bly ;  but  they  could  not  check  it.  He  made  a  general  attack 
on  the  Bonapartists,  and  then  fell  ui>oii  Prince  Louis  in 
terms  which,  it  was  believed,  could  be  meant  only  as  a  pro- 
vocation to  a  duel.  This  might  rid  the  Bepublic  at  a  blow 
of  the  idol  of  the  hour.  But  M.  Thomas  overdid  his  part. 
Prince  Louis  was  not  present  to  hear  him,  and  the  Gene- 
ral even  turned  his  absence  into  an  insinuation  against  him. 
In  the  Prince's  absence  his  cousins  energetically  defended 

1  October  25. 
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Iiiin  ;  but  the  Deputy  to  whom  the  outrage  liad  been  ad- 
dresscd  decided  to  answer  for  himself.     M.  Thomas  had  . 
given  him  an  opportunity  of  making  a  reply  to  all  the 
jmlitical  ruffians  who  had  been  lei  loose  upon  him. 

No  later  than  the  morrow  of  XI.  Thomas's  escapade 
Prince  Louis  entered  the  Assembly,  requested  the  right  to 
sjxsik,  and  said  : — 

'Citizen  Representatives, — The  deplorable  incident 
relative  to  myself  which  happened  yesterday  will  not 
allow  me  to  remain  si  lei  it, 

*  I  regret  deeply  In  lie  again  compelled  to  speak  nixmt 
myself,  for  I  see,  with  repugnance,  personal  questions 
brought  again  and  again  Wforc  the  Assembly  when  we 
have  not  it  moment  to  lose  over  the  grave  questions  which 
affect  the  country. 

*  I  will  not  speak  of  my  sentiment",  nor  of  my  opinions  ; 
I  have  already  expressed  them  to  you,  and  nobody  has 
had  reason  to  doubt  my  word. 

'As  regards  my  Parliamentary  conduct,  just  as  I 
should  never  }iennit  myself  to  a*k  any  of  my  colleagues 
f*>r  an  account  of  his,  I  do  not  admit  the  right  of  any  of 
them  to  question  mc  on  mine.  This  account  is  due  only 
to  my  constituents 

1  Of  what  am  I  accused?  Of  accepting  from  the 
[topular  sentiment  a  candidature  which  I  did  not  seek? 
Well,  yes  ;  I  accept  this  candidature,  which  does  me 
honour;  I  accept  it  !**cau»e  three  successive  elections, 
and  the  unanimous  decree  of  the  National  Assembly 
against  the  proscription  of  my  family,  warrant  me  in 
believing  that  France  regards  the  name  I  bmr  i»  one  that 
may  serve  to  consolidate  society,  which  is  shattered  to  its 
foundations,  and  to  establish  the  Republic  ami  make  it 
pn>s]ierous. 

'  How  little  they  who  aceuse  me  of  ambition  know 
my  heart !     If  an  imperious    duty  did  not  keep  me  in 
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book  your  midst,  if  the  sympathy  of  my  fellow-citizens  did  not 
_vn*  ^  console  me  for  the  animosity  with  which  I  am  attacked, 
and  even  for  the  impetuosity  of  some  of  my  defenders,  I 
should  long  ago  have  regretted  my  return  from  exile 

4 1  am  reproached  for  my  silence.  It  is  given  to  few 
to  express  here  in  eloquent  words  true  and  healthy  ideas. 
Is  there,  then,  only  one  way  of  serving  one's  country  ? 
First  of  all,  acts  are  wanted.  What  is  required  is  a 
strong,  intelligent,  and  moderate  Government,  that  shall 
think  more  of  curing  the  vices  of  society  than  of  punishing 
them — a  Government  that  will  frankly  take  the  lead  in 
just  measures,  by  which  they  may  repel,  a  thousand  times 
better  than  with  bayonets,  theories  which  have  no  foun- 
dation in  reason  or  experience. 

4 1  know  that  it  is  sought  to  encumber  my  path  with 
rocks  and  pitfalls.  I  shall  not  fall  over  them.  I  shall 
always  follow,  in  my  own  way,  the  line  I  have  traced,  with- 
out fear  or  irritation.  Nothing  will  ruffle  my  equanimity ; 
nothing  will  lead  me  to  forget  my  duty.  I  have  but  one 
object — it  is  to  deserve  the  esteem  of  the  Assembly,  and 
with  this  esteem  that  of  all  good  men,  and  the  confidence 
of  the  magnanimous  people  who  were  so  lightly  dealt  with 
yesterday. 

fc  I  declare,  then,  to  those  who  would  organise  against 
me  a  system  of  provocation,  that,  for  the  future,  I  shall 
answer  no  charge,  no  ap]>eal,  intended  to  make  me  speak 
when  1  would  hold  my  peace ;  and,  strong  in  my  con- 
science, I  shall  remain  linn  against  all  attacks — impassable 
in  the  face  of  every  kind  of  calumny.' 

This  manly  apj>eal  to  the  Assembly  only  gave  further 
rein  to  the  writers  of  lampoons,  the  cowardly  dissemina- 
tors of  falsehoods,  the  vagabond  imaginations  of  salaried 
raricaturists,  and  the  activities  of  the  creatures  whom  the 
(Tovermnent  did  not  disdain  to  employ  in  every  part  of  the 
country.     The  Prince  had  boldly  avowed   himself  a  can- 
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didate  for  the  Presidency.  Officers  commanding  the  Garde 
Mobile  did  not  ktu[)1c  Id  tell  their  nien  that  it  was  their  » 
duty  to  vote  for  Genera)  Cavaignac  and  not  for  '  the 
nephew  of  the  uncle,"  and  to  follow  up  this  command  by 
distributing  scandalous  caricatures  of  Prince  Louis,1  in 
which  lie  was  made  to  appear  base  and  ridiculous.  Against 
these  low  manoeuvres  many  sensitive  minds  revolted,  as 
I  lie  newspa|KTs  of  the  time  show.  The  workmen  of 
Troves,  for  instance,  deputed  M.  Lucicn  Jourdnu  to  let  the 
Prince  know  that  they  would  not  be  led  by  the  intriguers 
who  had  I  wen  sent  into  the  midst  of  them  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Prince  replied  thai  he  was  not  surprised  by  the 
description  of  the  devices  to  which  his  op[x)ncnu  Were 
having  recourse  al  Troyes,  since  they  were  being  used  in 
all  the  departments.  '  I  oppose  to  them.*  he  observed, 
■  the  rectitude  of  my  conscience.'  He  relied  on  the  good 
sense  of  the  people  and  the  name  he  had  inherited. 

*  Itcply,'  lie  continued,  *  to  those  who  talk  to  you 
iiUiut  my  ambition  that  I  have,  m  reality,  a  gre.it  one — 
that  of  rescuing  France  from  chaos  and  anarchy,  and  to 
iv-e-tahlish  her  monil  grandeur  and  her  lilierty."  He  then 
ii-tem-d  tn  his  past.  'The  workmen  of  Troves  must 
know  that,  in  exile  und  in  prison,  I  have  meditated  on 
the  great  questions  concerning  lalxair  which  till  modem 
society  with  anxiety.  They  must  believe  that  such  studies 
have  left  iiiell'iccablc  traces  in  me,  and  that  these  serious 
interests  will  always  Is-  dear  to  me.' 

In  ei.nclu-iun  lie  mid  :  *  Tell  them  that  I  thank  them 
for  their  confidence.  My  heart  secures  me  that  I  am 
worthy  i if  it,  and  the  future  will  prove  that  I  deserved 
it.' 

Si  violent  was  the  language,  <ni  menacing  were  the 

1    Hutixir    tin     1'iimcr    LoMu-ytipa,fu>t.    ti>l    ii.    p.     133.         KiifV-iir    ■-! 
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book     gestures  of  the  Prince's  enemies,  and  so  frequent  were 

^UI       the  threatening  letters  which  were  addressed  to  the  Hotel 

du  Ehin,  as  well  as  the  warnings  that  his  life  was  in  danger, 

that  his  friends  conjured  him  to  take  measures  for  his 

personal  safety. 

Two  devoted  servants  of  stalwart  build  accompanied 
the  Prince  when  he  walked  out,  and  he  carried  a  revolver; 
but  these  were  the  only  precautions  he  would  adopt,  al- 
though it  was  generally  believed  that  an  attempt  would  be 
made,  if  not  to  assassinate,  at  least  to  carry  him  off.  How- 
over,  towards  the  end  of  October  he  yielded  to  the  pressing 
solicitatioLs  of  his  family  and  friends,  and  consented  to 
take  up  his  quarters  in  the  mansion  of  his  relative  Count 
Clarv  in  the  Rue  d'Anjou  Saint-Honore,  where  he  decided 
to  receive  only  a  few  of  his  more  intimate  adherents  and 
advisers  while  the  election  was  still  jxmding.  The  elec- 
toral organisation  was  left  to  the  committees  which  Prince 
Napoleon,  MM.  de  Persignv  and  Laity,  General  Piat,  and 
other  military  chiefs  were  directing  at  the  house  of  the 
Xapoleon  family  in  the  Rue  29  Juillet  and  elsewhere. 

During  November  France  was  torn  with  the  agitu 
tions,  the  marches  and  counter-marches,  the  club  quar- 
rel *  and  riotous  meetings,  the  fights  and  the  fantastic 
tricks  of  the  parties  that  were  bidding  for  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Socialists  made  M.  Raspiil  their  leader. 
Iiedru-Rollin  wa*  the  eloquent  and  intrepid  chief  of  the 
democratic  Republicans  of  the  Left,  who  hated  General 
Cavaignac  and  his  tame  bourgeois  following  more  than 
the  Ronapartists.  Watching  the  progress  of  the  conten- 
tion, with  no  hope  of  making  even  a  decent  figure  in  it 
alone,  were  the  Legitimist*  and  the  Orleanists.  Contem- 
plating it  with  calm  confidence  wa<  the  man  who  had 
learnt  statecraft  in  exile  and  in  prison,  who  had  studied 
the  want**  and  <oi-ial  and  politic.*1.!  tendencies  of  his  a^e 
apart  from  the  passion*  of  his  contemporaries,  and   who 
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liore  a  name  beloved  of  Frenchmen.  When  lie  deemed 
tluit  the  time  had  come  to  sjicak  to  the  nation  for  the 
government,  of  which  he  had  been  preparing  himself  since 
lie  was  u  .student  at  Arenenberg  and  at  Tlum,  lie  turned 
to  two  counsellors — to  M.  Thiers  and  M.  de  Girardin. 
who  had  reasons,  if  not  for  loving  him,  at  least  for  de- 
siring the  discomfiture  of  Cavaignac  and  liis  party. 

But  liy  this  lime  Prince  Louis  had  a  host  of  illus- 
trious counsellors  «nd  adherents. 

In  his  speech  on  the  election  of  President — the  last 
he  uttered  in  the  Constituent  Assembly — M.  de  Lamartine 
said:  *  Yes,  were  the  people  to  choose  even  liim  whom 
my — [lerhaps  imperfect — prescience  dreads  to  see  them 
select,  nffit  j'tiin  ert !    Ix?t  God  and  the  people  decide." 

From  that  day  when  Lainartinc,  in  quest  of  the  su- 
preme power  Cur  himself,  gave  the  nation  the  right  to 
elect  their  President,  and  Cavaignac  and  his  Ministers 
voted  ugahitl  the  |H-oplc,  the  old  statesmen  in  I  lie  Assuiii- 
lily  l»egiui  to  rally  to  the  coming  man.  whom  they  dis- 
tiin'tly  discerned  through  the  tumult  which  Kaspail, 
liitlrii-ltollin,  the  party  of  the  'National.'  the  MiMlenite 
liep!ihlic;tu>,  and  the  Itcpublicans  of  the  Mountain,  the 
Clubhists.  and  the  Socialists  made  alxml  the  Presidential 
chair.  Then  was  seen  the  strange  spectacle  of  Kepublic'aiis 
snuggling  against,  and  Coii>crvat  iviw  lor,  (lie  principle  of 
llimcrsul  sulliaire.  while  Prince  I>mis  appeared  us  the 
emlMidimetit  of  order,  authority,  and  the  sovereignty  of 
the  jieople — the  principles  which  he  iiad  enunciated  in 
hi"  writings,  and  which  he  had  kept  distinct  I  v  befoi-e 
him  as  the  guides  of  his  political  conduct. 

A  series  of  mistaken  OHnmilted  by  General  Cavai- 
gnac s  Ministers,  ill  rapid  succession,  after  their  vote  with 
the  minority  on  the  election  of  Pn-ide|it,  precipitated 
recruit*  into  the  ranks  of  Prime  Louis.  The  vote  on  the 
administrative  susjieusion  of  newspapers,  bv  which  the 
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book     Government  escaped  censure  by  a  majority  of  two,  was 


VII. 


the  most  formidable  of  the  blunders  that  presaged  the 
downfall  of  the  4  National '  coterie.1 

While  General  Cavaignac,  after  much  hesitation  and 
casting  about  for  a  policy,  or  a  combination  of  men  that 
would  give  him  a  Ministry  at  once  strong  and  sincerely 
Republican,  was  making  up  his  mind  to  give  portfolios  to 
MM.  Dufaure  and  Vivien — two  Orleanist  officials  who 
had  rallied  openly  to  the  Republic — and  while,  after  hav- 
ing accepted  these  members  of  the  Tiers  Parti^  he  was 
parsing  from  one  act  of  weakness  to  another  in  giving 
Ministerial  power  to  such  men  as  Gervais  (de  Caen), 
Trouve-Chauvel,  and  Recurt,  the  salons  of  Prince  Louis 
were  filling  with  a  formidable  company.  M.  de  Girardin 
appeared,  bringing  the  power  of 4  La  Presse  ; '  M.  Thiers 
rallied  the  4  Oonstitutionnel ; '  the  Monarchical  parties  fol- 
lowed with  4  L'Assemblee  nationale '  and  the  4  Gazette 
de  France;'  M.  de  la  Guoronniere  brought  an  eloquent 
pamphlet ;  2  and  lastly  M.  Victor  Hugo  made  his  bow  in 
the  salons  of  Prince  Louis,  and  laid  4  L'ftvenement '  at  his 
feet.  To  the  adhesion  of  the  poet  the  Prince  attached  little 
value.  After  an  interview  with  him  he  put  him  aside  as 
a  vain  dreamer,  and  thus  made  him  a  lifelong  enemy. 

In  the  provinces  the  papers  were  even  more  generally 
in  favour  of  the  Prince's  candidature  than  in  Paris. 

&>  complete  had  the  popular  declaration  for  the  heir 
of  Napoleon  become  early  in  November,  that  even  the 
political  chiefs  who  had  believed  for  a  moment  that  the 
vote  of  the  |>eople  would  raise  them  to  the  Presidency 
gave  up  all  hope  for  them  wives,  and  resolved  to  oppose 
General  Cavaignac,  Lcdru-Rollin,  and  Raspail  in  favour  of 
the  Prince.  Changarnier  and  Pugeaud  followed  the  example 

1  Hi*toirc  th>  la  J?/yw/>//y»#»\  1S4S.     Par  Victor  Pifirv.     fi.  Hon  vl  Cie. 
PAnn,  1873. 
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of  Thiers,  niitl  were  seen  at  the  Bonapartist  head-quarters     chap. 

with  Monlalcmbert,  Mole,  Leon  Faucher,  M.  cle  Falloux,  - }'    - 

lioulay  tie  la  Meurlhe,  Pe  Persigny,  and  Barnguay 
d'llilliers.  As  the  cause  of  the  Prince  grew  in  strength 
tluit  of  the  Chief  of  the  Executive  paled,  through  the 
division*  of  the  Republicans,  his  own  uncertain  conduct, 
mul  the  blunders  of  hia  Ministers. 

The  care  of  directing  the  election  for  the  Government 
through  prefectoral  agencies  devolved  upon  M.  Dufaure, 
who,  on  November  2,  addressed  n  circular  to  his  prefects, 
» iijoiniiig  thein  to  be  in  frequent  relations  with  the 
1  'fliciids  of  their  departments,  and  to  impress  on  them  the 
mil  interests  of  the  Republic.  'They  will  easily  tinder- 
f!:Uid.*  said  the  Minister,  '  that  its  future  de|>cnds  very 
much  011  the  citizen  who  will  preside  over  its  destinies; 
that  the  nation  ought,  in  her  choice,  to  be  careful  to 
confide  herself  to  an  irreproachable  past,  to  an  incontest- 
able patriotism,  to  an  energetic  and  a  masculine  resolu- 
tion already  tried  in  the  service  of  the  Republic,  rather 
than  to  vain  and  false  promises.' '  A  week  afterwards, 
t'ii  the  eve  of  the  fete  of  the  Constitution,  General 
Cavnignac  issued  his  addrc-s  tt>  the  nation.  He  declared 
that  he  did  not  make  common  cause  with  the  exelusivc 
IN  publicans,  nor  with  the  promoters  of  disorder.  The 
Republic  which  had  been  the  faith  of  a  small  nuinlier  of 
lili/etis  had  been,  on  the  day  when  France  was  without 
u  Government,  acclaimed  by  the  entire  nation ;  and  he 
:tp|M*aled  to  the  nation,  and  not  to  a  fraction  of  it.  Uc 
pronounced  in  favour  of  an  allinwt-  between  the  elergv 
and  the  State.  At  tin-  same  time  his  officials  worked 
u|hiii  the  iKipuluiiou  in  the  provinces.  Schoolmaster*, 
while  they  were  reminded  that  the  fund  of  1,100,000 
train-,  which     the    Assembly    had     voted     them,    was 
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about  to  be  distributed,  were  discreetly  begged   to  show 

their  gratitude  to  the  Republic.  The  Assembly,  in 
support  of  the  General,  opened  funds  in  the  depart- 
ments for  the  relief  of  the  worklees,  Cavaignac  himself 
became  active,  showing  himself  daily.  He  reviewed  the 
Garde  Mobile,  dined  with  the  clergy  at  the  archiepisoopal 
palace.  Suspected  the  National  Printing  Office,  pardoned 
condemned  insurgents  of  June,  and  assisted  at  the  depar- 
ture of  a  party  of  colonists  for  Algeria.  But  all  to  no 
purpose.  His  rival  gained  upon  him  every  hour.  Then 
Hrose  the  famous  debate  on  the  '  Fragment  d'Histoire,'  liy 
M.  Bartht'lemy  Saiut-Hilairc,  in  which  he  accused  Gene 
ral  Cnvaignac  of  having  designedly  held  back  on  June  23, 
in  order  to  strike  a  blow  that  would  give  him  the 
dictatorship.  M.  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire  was  but  the 
■amftipicoe  of  certain  mcmlwrs  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mission, of  whom  only  M.  (~i:irtiir]  r 
liimself ;  MM.  Duclerc  and  Pagnerre,  who  were  parties  to 
the  *  Fragment,'  were  merely  subordinate*.  The  chain 
is  proof  of  the  passion  that  underlay  j>olitical  life 
tune.  It  was  the  baseless  conception  of  discomfited  men 
el  tin-  third  rank,  who  were  ready  to  assail  their  sua 
ful  adversary  with  any  weapon.  General  Cavaignac  1 
it  boldly  in  the  Assembly,  and  in  a  debate,  in  whirl 
earnestness  gave  him  eloquence,  he  utterly  confounded  1 
assailants,  and  possibly  improved  somewhat  his  de* 
rate  chances  at.  the  election.  This  happened  on  Novem- 
ber ^4-  On  the  morrow  the  General  adopted  the  -  ■  ■ 
anil  roundly  rated  the  Executive  Commission  as  a  liody 
whom  ha  knew  to  be  his  opponents,  although  [Amarthas, 
Axego,  and  ttarie  refused  to  be  drawn  into  the  debate. 
In  ■  masterly  speech  ha  renewed  calmly,  and  ben 

in  a  lively  vein  of  satire,  ihe  transactions  of  Ju 
and  his  relations  with  the  Commission  and  Genei 
Ijunoricii-rc  and  13edeau,  who  had  co-operated  with  him  ; 
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and  he  concluded  in  a  fiery  peroration,  in  which  he  asked  c"*p' 
whether  he  wna  a  traitor  or  whether  he  had  answered  all  ""■  ■  ■" 
that  had  been  said  and  insinuated  against  him.  MM. 
Gamier- Pages  and  Barth&emy  Saint-Hilaire  made  miser- 
ablc  figures  in  reply,  and  the  debate  was  brought  to  a  close 
by  General  Cavaignac's  solemn  declaration  that  he  had 
withdrawn  from  all  action  in  common  with  M.  Ledru- 
Rollin,  and  there  was  no  hope  that  they  would  meet  again 
— a  remark  that  was  received  with  great  applause.  The 
Assembly,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  again  declared 
that  the  General  had  deserved  well  of  his  country.  The 
vote  was  important,  not  as  giving  the  Chief  of  the 
Executive  a  chance  of  obtaining  his  election  as  Chief 
Magistrate  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people,  but  as  assuring 
him,  in  the  event  of  his  adversary  not  obtaining  two- 
thirds  of  the  nuinberof  voters,  election  by  the  Assembly.1 

Immediately  after  General  Cavaignac's  success  in  the 
Assembly  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  addressed  himself 
formally  to  his  fellow-citizens  as  a  candidate  for  the  Chief 
Magistracy  of  the  Republic.  Ik* fore  issuing  his  address 
the  Prince  took  counsel  with  his  friends  on  its  form,  and 
particularly  with  MM.  Thiers  and  Emile  de  Girardin. 

The  manifesto  contained  this  phrase:  'The  Republic 
must  Ik-  generous.'  'This  is  imprudent!' exclaimed  M 
Thiers.  *  An  amnesty  while  the  blood  shed  in  the  tattle 
of  June  on  the  stones  of  the  barricades  is  still  warm! 
The  Iwurgeoisie  will  protest  loudly.  This  is  not  the  time 
for  generosity,  but  for  going  skilfully  to  work.'  M.  Thiers 
objected  to  a  second  paragraph.  The  Prince  said:  'I 
shall  engage  my  honour  to  leave,  at  the  end  of  four  years, 
to  my  successor,  the  public  powers  consolidated,  liberty 
intact,  and  real  progress  accomplished.'  'What arc  you 
going   to   do?'    M.  Thiers  exclaimed.    'Beware  of  any 

'  Accorduw  to  tb*  law,  if  o"  Totrarrcurdod,  tbe  riffbt  of  aUction 
CtodiiUle  obtained  Iwu-lhinln  of  Uw      «n  will  ike  Anannblv. 

»S 
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engagements  of  Ibis  description  * — this  from  the  j> 
who  afterwards  constituted  himself  the  champion  of  Ban 
Consti  in  lion  which  he  advised  the  Prince  to  treat 
In  short.  M.  Thiers  was  of  opinion  that  the  Prince's  i  ai 
was  extremely  obscure  ;  and  he  sent  him  another. 
:it  hi-  suggestion,  by  his  friend  M.  de  RemusaL    The  two 
documents  were  submitted  by   the  Prince  to  Emile  de 
Girardin    for   his   opinion.      '  I    think,'   said    thi 
journalist,  *  that  the  first  has  life,  like  nature,  while  the 
second,  on  the  contrary,  is  pale,  like  a  eopy  traced  through 
glass.    Show  yourself  as  you  are  ;  that  is  the  bust  a 
The  Prince's  own  manifesto  was  adopted,  was  i- 
November   2  7,  and  was  received  with   enthusiasm.      It 
was  addressed  kTomy  Fellow-citizens,'  and  ran  thus  : — 

*  In  order  to  recall  me  from  exile  you  elected  nie  ■ 
representative  of  the  people:  on  the  eve  of  electing  l 
First  Magistrate  of  the  Republic  my  name  cornea  L 
you  iis  the  symbol  of  order  and  security. 

'These  testimonies  of  a  confidence  so  fluttering  are 
addressed  rather  to  a  name  than  to  myself,  who  have  as 
yet  done  nothing  for  my  country ;  but  the  more  the 
memory  of  the  Emperor  protects  me,  and  enlists  vow 
Miffi&gea,  the  more  I  feel  compelled  to  make  known 
you  my  sentiments  and  my  principles.  There  inn 
nothing  doubtful  between  you  and  me. 

'  If  I  ffen  1'ivsiih'iii,  1  would  shrink  from  no  dai 
from  no  sacrifice,  to  defend  society,  now 
attacked  ;  I  should  devote  myself  entirely,  without  :; 
thought,  to  the  consolidation  of  a  Bepublic  wise  in  its  I 
honest  in  its  intentions,  great,  and  strong  by  its  acts. 

'  I  should  engage  my  honour  to  leave  to  my  suet 

at  the  end  of  (bur  yean,  authority  strengthened,  lib 
ininei  ii  seal  ptognas  accomplished 

:    thfUm  HI.      l'nr  Aftsrt  Miuwlrfcl.    ToiM  premier,  18A9. 
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*  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  election,  I  shall 
bow  to  the  will  of  the  ]>eO|>lc,  and  my  co-operation  is 
promised  beforehand  to  any  juat  and  firm  Government 
(hat  shall  re-establish  order  in  the  public  mind  as  well  as 
in  things;  that  shall  efficaciously  protect  religion,  the 
family,  properly — the  eternal  bases  of  every  social  State; 
that  shall  undertake  reasonable  reforms,  calm  hatreds, 
reconcile  parties,  and  thus  permit  our  anxious  country  to 
rely  on  a  to-morrow. 

'  To  re-establish  order  is  to  bring  back  confidence,  to 
Mipply  by  credit  the  passing  lack  of  resources,  to  restore 
the  liminces,  and  to  reanimate  commerce. 

'To  protect  religion  and  the  family  is  to  establish 
lilierty  of  worship  and  freedom  of  education. 

'To  protect  projHTty  is  to  maintain  the  inviolability 
of  the  product  of  ever}' description  of  labour;  it  is  to 
guarantee  the  inde|K'iidcnce  and  the  security  of  possession 
— indLs[K'iisable  foundations  of  civil  liberty. 

*  As  regards  practicable  reforms,  here  are  those  which 
appear  to  me  to  l>e  most  urgent: — To  admit  every  saving 
that,  without  disorganising  the  public  service,  will  allow 
the  reduction  of  the  taxes  which  press  the  hardest  on  the 
people  ;  to  encourage  undertakings  which,  by  developing 
agriculture,  say,  in  France  and  Algeria,  give  work  to  those 
who  want  it ;  to  provide  for  the  old  age  of  working  men 
by  establishing  benefit  societies;  to  introduce  into  our 
industrial  legislation  mollifications  lending  not  to  ruin  the 
rieli  for  the  profit  of  the  poor,  but  to  base  the  prosperity 
of  each  on  that  of  all. 

'To  restrain  within  proper  limits  the  employments 
winch  depend  on  the  State,  and  which  often  make  of  a  free 
people  a  nation  of  mendicants.  To  avoid  that  shameful 
tendency  which  lead-*  the  State,  to  undertake  works  which 
private  enterprise  can  do  as  well — or  even  better.     The 
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centralisation  of  interest*  is  of  the  essence  of  despotism. 
The  republican  cation  abhors  monopoly. 

1  In  fine,  to  guard  the  liberty  of  the  press  from  the  two 
excesses  which  always  compromise  it — tyranny  anil  its 
own  license. 

'  With  war  there  can  be  no  comfort  for  our  sufferings. 
Peace,  then,  would  be  the  dearest  of  my  desires.  France 
during  the  first  revolution  was  warlike  because 
forced  to  be  so.  She  answered  invasion  by  conquest 
Now  that  she  is  not  provoked  she  can  apply  her  resources 
to  pacific  improvements  without  foregoing  a  loyal  and 
resolute  policy.  A  great  nation  should  be  silent,  or  never 
speak  in  vain, 

'To  have  a  care  for  ihe  national  dignity  is  to  think  of 
the  army,  the  noble  and  disinterested  patriotism  of  which 
has  been  often  misunderstood.  While  maintaining 
fundamental  laws  which  make  the  strength  of  our  milil 
organisation,  the  burden  of  the  conscription 
lightened,  not  aggravated.  The  present  and  future, 
only  of  the  officers,  but  also  of  the  non-com  tuissi 
officers  and  soldiers,  must  be  watched,  so  that  a  rel 
may  be  assured  to  all  men  who  have  Been  long  ■■ 

'  The  Republic  should  be  generous  and  have  faith  u 
the  future.     I,  who  have  known  exile  and  captivil 
heartily  for  the  day  when  the  country  can,  without  danger, 
put  an  end   to  all  proscriptions,  and  wipe  away  the  last 
traces  of  our  civil  discords. 

I  bflM  are,  my  dear  fellow-citizens,  the  ideas  I  should 
bring  to  the  exercise  of  my  power,  should  you  call  DM 
the  Presidency  of  the  Republic. 

'The  task  is  a  difficult  one,  the  mission  is  immense, 
know  it ;  but  I  should  not  despair  of  accomplish] 
calling  to  the  work,  without  distinction  of  party,  the  nun 
whose  high  Intelligence  and  probity  recommend  them  to 
public  opinion. 
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*  When  one  litis  the  honour  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  C£AP- 
French  people,  there  is,  however,  an  infallible  way  of  ■ — •—*■ 
doing  good  :  it  is  to  resolve  to  do  it. 

'  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte.' 

This  address  bore  in  every  part  of  it  the  stamp  of  the 
Princea  mind.  It  showed  him  as  he  was,  and  us  he 
hud  born  from  early  manhood,  and  it  proved  '  the  best 
course,'  as  M.  de  Girardin  had  anticipated.  The  import- 
ance of  presenting  to  the  country  a  manifesto  that  should 
boar  the  unmistakable  impress  of  the  Prince's  intel- 
lect, hu  culture,  and  the  real  bent  of  his  opinions  had 
Imvii  impressed  on  ull  his  friends  and  supporters  by  the 
daily  attacks,  taking  humorous  and  serious  forms,  that 
were  I  icing  made  on  him  as  a  tired  man  of  pleasure,  with- 
out bruins  or  any  idea  in  life  save  that  of  obtaining 
(•crsoiinl  advantage  out  of  his  position  as  the  heir  of 
Nii[H>leoti.  The  'Charivari'  burlesqued  liis  movements 
and  caricatured  his  features  down  to  (lie  level  of  those  of 
an  Aztec.  The  'Steele'  letl  the  way  in  deliberate  and 
jiersistent  misrepresentations  of  his  claim  to  bo  regarded 
as  a  student  of  governments,  societies,  and  men. 

Among  those  who  stood  forward  to  defend  him  waa 
M.  Ferdinand  llarrot,  his  old  advocate  and  faithful  friend, 
lua  letter  published  in  the  '  Steele '  on  November  19 
M.  Ikirrot  said  :  *  And  tirst  a  word  on  all  the  charges  of 
iuc;i|mi:ity — the  common  weapons  of  personal  polemics, 
ami  which  are  lieing  used  with  vigour  and  eilroutery. 
Exile  and  a  prison  directed  the  studies  of  the  Prince.  For 
twenty  years  he  has  been  listening  to  their  sharp  counsel, 
and  applying  them  to  all  the  serious  questions  which  have 
iigitaled  our  tribunals  mid  our  press.  In  other  times  the 
*•  National"  itself  gave  lit  the  writings  of  the  studious  exile 
praises  which  could  not  l>e  refused  to  him  to-day  if  iniparti- 
alitv  were  not  now  thrown  aside.  Let  men  ofs]>cciid  know- 
ledge be  questioned;  let  M.  Francois  Arugo  be  asked  what 
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he  thinks,  and  what  he  has  said  of  the  '•  Histon 
Artillery" — a  work  which  is  the  result  of  the  long  i 
cruel  solitude  of  Ham — and  then  men  will  know 
worth  of  these  anecdotes  got  up  with  art  and  perautc 
disseminated  to  illustrate  the  incapacity  of  an  awkw 
adversary  by  the  official  and  officious  friends  of  i 
candidate*.' 

Ill  a  subsequent  passage  M.  Barrot  endeavour*  i 
explain  why  the  Prince's  candidature  prospered  ap 
'Instead  of  endeavouring  to  find  a  reason  for  thi 
impetus  towards  Louis  Napoleon  in  the  memories 
the  past,  it  would  be  rational  to  look  for  it,  anil  it  wa 
be  found,  in  the  actual  condition  of  things.  Hi 
latcd  faults,  the  disasters,  and  the  menaces  which  fill  t 
public  mind,  the  doubts  which  arise  daily  and  cloud  i 
future,  have  made  the  fortune  of  Louis  Napoleon 
parte's  candidature.' 

The  vindication  by  M.  Barrot  was  supported  by  I 
Boulay  de  la  Meurlhe,  who,  on  December  i ,  published  1 
nnwwM  fox  voting  for  the  Prince. 

'  I  shall  vole  for  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,'  lie  ■ 
'  became  he  is  beyond  question  the  candidate  of 
immense  majority  which,  having  neither  made  n 
the  Republic,  accepted  it  loyally  on  the  condition  i 
it  should  be  honest,  and  moderate ;  because,  being 
■danger  to  our  past  quarrels,  he  is  beyond  any  other  ii 
position  to  appeal  to  all  that  is  pure  and  elevated  in  t 
various  parlies  to  form  a  great  and  glorious  national  pa 
because  to-day  he  alone  can  bring  kick  to  the  Republ 
ihu  bearta  which  the  exclusive  Republicans  have  alienated  : 
ie  is  [he  only  candidate  whose  success  will  anui- 
hiliiie  nobody  i  because  no  other  candidate  offers,  as  1 
filers,  guarantees    of  reconciliation,  peace,  order, 

strinily  ;  P6MUM  his  WOrit proctoti  I 

Studies;   because  his  long  enptivitj    attest*   B  great  mo 
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strength,  and  his  conduct  since  the  Revolution  of  February 
has  \xwnfull  of  wisdom,  dignity,  and  patriotism;  because  - 
Ac  appears  completely  in  his  manifesto  ;  because  he  bears 
honourably  the  most  glorious  name;  because,  inheritor  of 
this  name,  he  understands  that  the  only  means  to  add  a 
new  lustre  to  it  is  nut  by  war,  is  not  by  the  Empire,  but 
by  the  salvation  of  the  Republic  ;  because  in  his  inheritance 
he  finds  this  prediction  already  more  than  thirty  years  old 
— describing  the  destiny  of  Europe  as,  in  fifty  years, 
Cossack  or  Republican  ;  because  his  candidature  delights 
the  ]>copIe ;  liecause  there  is  something  providential  in  it, 
and  this  acclamation  of  the  great  name  of  Napoleon,  which 
has  lasted  for  half  a  century,  seems  really  to  be  the  voice 
of  God/ 

Two  days  later  M.  Thiers  publicly  proclaimed  his 
adhesion,  if  not  to  the  cause1,  to  the  candidature  of  the 
Prince.  In  a  letter  dated  December  3  he  wrote  to  M. 
Frederic  Iloutet  of  the  '  Eel  10  rochclais:'  'The  reasons 
whi<-h  have  made  us  repel  General  Cavaignac  are  his 
relations  with  the  coterie  called  that  of  the  'National* — 
an  incapable  and  disorganising  minority,  which  is  anti- 
pathetic to  Fiance.  M.  Louis  ltonapartc  will  at  least  have 
the  advantage  of  freeing  us  from  the  incubus  of  tins 
minority.  1  consider  him,  as  an  individual,  at  least  equal 
to  (letieral  Cavaignac....  M.  Mole  estimates  M.  Louis 
liojiaparte  as  I  estimate  him  myself.  The  1'rince  is  sole 
author  of  his  manifesto — take  this  for  certain.  And  now 
all  lean  say  to  you  is  that,  without  affirming  that  this 
nomination  is  good,  it  appear*  to  us  moderate  men  the 
least  evil  out',  and  I  advise  you  tosupjsirt  it  with  all  your 
Mivngth.'1 

1  .M.  Tbirta  bad  mil,   U-C.rr   b*  in  Uu- 1  'bauilwr,  Iw  drawl  it ;  whe ru- 

im    iva-jn  to    rui'|H>rt  il,  lliat  ilif  u|tin  M.    ltiii->  alfinutil  mual    )«*■!• 

*Wtii>D   of  1'riiii-e  L>-ul*   I  tuna  parte  IhrljrUial  h*  bail   heard  thr  wunla 

wuuld    bp    a    iIh^twp    tu    KnuM-v.  M)  from  M.  Thirl*'*  lip*.     SI.  Tbian 

Whra  mbawjucniJ)  laiol  witb   Lbi>  krut  two  friendi  to  SI.  UUio  to  da- 
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Before  December  Marshal  Uugeaud  had  given  up  his 
dream  of  the  Presidency  for  himself.     Three  days  after 
M.  Thiers  addressed  the  editor  of  the  '  Echo  n « 
the Marshal  explained  his  vote  for  Nflpoleon.    '  I 
he  wrote,  'that  there  was  reason  to  hesitate  a  lit f  i ■ 
Napoleon — he  was  so  unknown  to  us.      But  could  thci 
lie  any  hesitation    before  the    son    of   the  amventionnet 
Cavaigmic — the  son  who  glories  in  the  career  of  his  father? 
I  prefer  the  little-known  descendant  of  Napoleon  to  tl 
nominee  of  the  "  National  "  in  the  person  of  Cava 

This  was  the  light  in  which  many  waverera  of  such 
bodies  aa  tin.'  Committees  of  the  Eue  de  Poitiers  and  tin 
Institute  looked  upon  the  struggle.      It  was  not  only  thai 

every  day  Prince  Lome's  popularity  as  the  candidate 
order  and  authority  increased;  but  that  of  his  antagonist 
steadily  diminished,  in  spite  of  his  parades,  the devi 
his  adherents,  and  the  vast  electoral  machinery  which  ■ 
nt  the  command  of  M.  Durham 

The  decinral  conflict  was  at  the  last  moment  carti 
to   new    ground.      General    Cavaignac    had    not 
fortunate  in  his  Italian  policy.     As  he  descended  fi 
tribune  of  the  Assembly  on  November  25   he  received 
the  news  of  the  assassination  of  Count  Rossi.     W  i 
moment's  hesitation  he  turned  to  M.  de  CorceUe,  whom 
he  had  known  in  Africa  as  a   zealous    1'apist,  and  said: 
■  We  must  hasten  to  the  help  of  the  Pope.'     Orders 


iimilil  ■•tis  faction,  Mid  ■  duel  took 
|ilm>-  in  the  Hoi*  de  Hoiilo^nu  on 
lletobrr  10,  1849.  Two  BholA 
w*re  sxclmtijrrd  witlinut  effect,  and 

ha '■  mi  ■ii-.iiu'-'i  '"  i-'  -..iJ-tii  tl. 

Tl«'  bwiuioea  encounter  provoked 
much  gMBSMBl  in  tlie  fluimW, 
and  tint  foUowiiur  OMfkktf  w  circu- 


I—  pMotota  *uiw,l  *  H**» 
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at  once  given  to  the  Toulon  fleet  to  embark  the  Molliere  chap. 
brigade,  3,500  strong,  at  Marseilles  ;  and  on  the  27th  M.  IIL  ,- 
de  Corcelle  started  for  Rome,  to  offer  the  hospitality  of 
France  to  the  Pojx;  in  the  name  of  the  French  Republic. 
The  friends  of  the  Chief  of  the  Executive  loudly  proclaimed 
his  *  generous  invitation,'  and  were  proceeding  to  turn  it  to 
the  !>est  account,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  MM.  Jules 
Fuvre  anil  Ledru-Rollin  in  the  Assembly,  when  the  Pope 
went  quietly  away  to  Gaota.  The  Republic  lost  the 
honour  of  entertaining  his  Holiness,  and  Cavaiguac  a  con- 
siderable i>nlitical  capital. 

Prince  Louis  was  absent  when  M.  de  Corcelle 's  mission, 
backed  by  the  Molliere  brigade,  wax  debated  in  the 
Assembly  ;  '  but  he  explained  his  view  of  it  in  two 
letters — the  first  addressed  to  the  *  Const  itutionnel '  and 
the  '  Presse,'  and  the  second  to  the  Po]>c  himself.  In  the 
first,  while  protesting  against  the  armed  intervention,  he 
expressed  his  sympathy  with  the  liberty  and  authority  of 
the  Pope ;  and  in  the  second  he  protested  that  there  was 
no  complicity  between  him  and  the  Prince  of  Canino, 
his  cousin,  who  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Roman 
revolution.  He  added:  'I  deplore  with  all  my  heart  that 
lie  has  not  yet  felt  that  the  maintenance  of  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  venerable  Chief  of  the  Church  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  Mat  of  Catholicism,  as  well 
as  with  the  lilwrty  and  independence  of  Italy.'  '  Here. 
then,'  says  M.  Victor  Pierre,  '  are  two  men,  the  traditions 
of  whose  family  and  whose  jMirtr  have  long  constituted 
them  adversaries  of  the  temjxmd  sovereignty  of  the 
Pope ;  but  they  are  both  candidates.  The  one,  after 
ambiguous  declarations,  finds  himself  forced,  keeping  his 
sueee-smii  in  view,  to  salute  in  express  terms  the  sove- 
reignty against  which  he  formerly  fought  in  jierson ;  the 

November  30. 
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other  sends  troops  to  Borne,  and  leaves  it  uncertain 
whether  he  is  only  protecting  the  person  of  the  Pontiff 
or  whether,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  not  defending  the 
power  of  the  sovereign.  These  contradictions  and 
palinodes  are  elasticities  of  opinion,  the  spectacle  of  which 
M  only  too  common  in  electoral  struggles  ;  but  we  must 
look  to  the  moral  necessity  which  compelled  them,  and 
see  how  the  Roman  question,  from  the  beginning,  appeared 
suddenly  as  a  really  national  one,  and  one  which  touched 
the  heart  of  France.' 

But  Prince  Louis  did  dj  it  declare  war  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Tope  when  he  took  up  arms  in  the  Eomagna ;  and 
Ins  subsequent  policy  was  in  accordance  with  his  letter  to 
Pius  at  Gaeta. 

It  was  while  the  Boman  question  was  still  fevering  the 
public  mind  that  the  Presidential  election  took  place. 
Not  only  was  the  Boman  expedition  unfavourable  1o 
the  Cavaignac  vote.  On  December  6  the  public  MM 
startled  with  a  list  of  persons  who,  as  sufferers  by  reason 
of  their  Republican  opinions  before  February,  or  during 
the  revolution,  were  to  receive  national  rewards.  Thi* 
list  included  the  heirs  of  Fieschi  and  Pepin  and  the  BttM 
of  Lecomte,  and  was  denounced  as  a  systematic  re  wan  1 
of  regicide-,  nwnnrinn,  and  promoters  of  insurrection.  In 
vain  M.  Dufaure  withdrew  the  list,  and  showed  thai  the 
mi  Tit  never  intended  to  act  upon  it,  and  that  the 
papers  of  criminal  offenders  had  been  carelessly  mead 
Up  with  those  of  political  offenders;  the  criminals  bo  bfl 
ed  wore  dubbed  'General  Cuvaignac's  [wnsiouers.* 
\l  Victor  Hugo's  paper  said  each  name  should  be  a  loss 
of  20,000  votes  to  the  General. 

Is  was  made  quite  clear  to  the  Assembly,  on   the  day 

■jfeau  the  li-'*  appeared,  that  neither  Genera]  Cavaignac 

■  1-  of  bis  Government  wished  to  p»t/or- 

s  in  a  list  with  Republicans  who  had  suffered  for  their 
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opinions;  but  time  pressed.  The  poison  had  gone  forth,  ■ 
and  before  the  antidote  could,  in  the  ordinary  course,  .. 
follow,  it  would  have  done  its  work.  In  their  diffi- 
culty the  Government  kept  buck  the  mails  for  two  hours, 
and  by  this  Ixihl  measure  managed  to  get  the  antidote  into 
the  bags  with  the  poison.  On  the  morrow  the  Assembly 
justified  the  Government ;  but  M.  lloulay  de  la  Meurthe 
observed  that '  the  mails  would  not  have  been  delayed  for 
M.  Ledru-Rollin  ;'  and  his  words  were  repeated  far  and 
wide,  and  impressed  upon  the  public  mind  the  idea  that 
General  Cavaignac  was  an  unfairly  privileged  candi- 
date. 

From  December  7  the  General  ceased  to  appear  in 
the  Assembly  until  after  the  election,  and  Prince  Louis 
kept  within  door*.  The  Government  had  taken  every 
possible  precaution  against  disorder,  or  attempts  at  an 
insurrection  on  the  part  of  the  Mountain.  The  troo|»  were 
plentiful  and  were  well  supplied  with  ammunition.  Squads 
of  police  were  on  the  alert  iu  ever)*  part  of  Paris.  But  there 
wan  no  need  for  their  intervention.  The  public  thorough- 
fares were  crowded  before  and  on  the  day  of  election ; 
there  were  stormy  meetings  of  the  clubs  formed  into 
electoral  committees ;  turbulent  host-  were  massed  in 
iHTtuaui'iiee  in  the  Place  Veudoinc ;  there  were  cries  of 
'  Down  with  Ciivaigtiar  ! '  and  other  noisy  expressions  of 
[Hipular  [Mission ;  but  iu  Paris,  as  in  the  provinces,  the 
French  nation  voted  by  the  million  without  riot  or  even 
l  lie  threat  of  riot. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

THE   ELECTION   OP   PRESIDENT. 

book  The  reaction  against  the  Eepublic  and  the  Republicans 
■  i  '  »  which  followed  close  upon  the  events  of  June  could  not 
be  withstood  even  by  the  dictatorship  of  General  Cavai- 
gnac.  He  and  the  Moderate  Republicans  found  themselves 
assailed  on  the  one  hand  by  the  Monarchists,  and  by  the 
ever-increasing  party  of  order,  who  were  frightened  by 
the  Red  spectre,  and  by  the  workfolk  who  could  not 
earn  their  daily  bread ;  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  ultra- 
Democrats  and  Socialists,  who  denounced  the  arbitrary 
measures  which  a  republic,  as  well  as  a  monarchy,  is 
compiled  to  adopt  for  the  repression  and  extinction  of 
civil  war.1  The  days  of  June  dealt  a  death-blow  to  the 
Republic,  albeit  they  raised  a  staunch  and  uncompromis- 
ing Republican  general  to  a  military  dictatorship.  The 
bloodshed  over,  and  quiet  restored  in  the  streets,  the 
Republicans,  on  the  one  hand,  began  to  quarrel  among 
themselves,  and  hereby  to  show  their  inability  to  form  a 
strong  and  settled  Government;  on  the  other,  Conserva- 
tives of  all  parties,  factions,  or  shades  of  jx>litics  drew 
gradually  together  in  fear  of  more  street-fighting  and 
social  anarchy  to  come.  The  provincial  commissaries, 
the  riotous  and  subversive  clubs  set  up  in  every  petty 


1  'Terriblo     n»Mpoiwabilit<$     que  transportation   nanajugement, 

celle  qui  pe«o  aur  le  cliefd'unpou voir  tations  arbitraire*.  8U*pen*ion  de  la 

Horti  do  la  jruerrw  civile,  et  obli/e  de  liberte  de  la  pre«e,  de  la  liberty  de 

>ubir  lea  coiMwjuence*  de  sou  origin**:  reunion.' —  TnxiU  Delord. 
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departmental  town  and  in  many  htunlets,  tin.- Robespierre 
attitudes  of  village  mayors,  had  at  length  sickened  the  . 
peaceful,  saving  urban  and  agricultural  populations  of  the 
provinces.  When  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and  Louis 
Philipjtc's  all-powerful  bourgeoisie  was  routed,  in  pro- 
vincial towns  as  well  as  Paris,  the  immense  class  of  small 
land-  and  shop-owners  dreamed  that  their  day  of  triumph 
had  dawned,  and  the  whole .  country  was  gay  with 
painted  musts  and  Hags.  The  rejoicing  democracy  danced 
and  played  revolutionary  airs  under  the  tricolour.  But 
the  festival  was  of  short  duration.  The  emissaries  whom 
the  Provisional  Government  scut  to  the  provinces  proved 
cruel  and  incapable  musters.  Industry  stood  still ;  the 
agriculturist  feared  for  his  crops,  the  petty  manufacturer 
was  without  customers,while  both  heard  that  Government 
in  Paris  was  supporting  100,000  workmen  at  the  rate  of 
two  fninra  each  a  day.  The  decree  of  March  16,  which 
imposed  ttn  additional  forty-five  centimes  on  the  direct 
taxation,  was  the  crown  of  the  country  folk's  sorrow. 

In  nnler  to  understand  the  strong  Conservative  cur- 
rent of  opinion  which  always  flows  under  the  turbulent  re- 
volutionary tide  of  French  life,  we  must  cart-fully  note  the 
hinting  effect  of  the  first  revolution  upon  the  institu- 
tions and  condition  of  the  people.  The  land  is  owned, 
not  by  great  landlords,  but  in  hectares,  by  hosts  of  agri- 
culturists who  till  their  own  soil.  In  1848  the  yrnntl* 
itiA'uTu  had  not  sucked  in  the  petit*  atelier*.  The 
manufacturers  with  two,  or  at  most  three,  looms  set  up 
in  their  own  homes  wen-  the  great  producing  power  of 
the  country.  The  barrack  factories  were  regarded  by  the 
master  workmen,  whom  they  were  to  engulf,  with  anger 
and  disdain.  Both  in  agricultural  and  manufacturing  France, 
therefore,  there  was  ati  imposing  force  of  miwII  owners  and 
small  manufacturers,  whose  interests  were  antagonistic  to 
those  of  the  great  capitalist,  and  who  were  Republican  or 
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>k  Liberal,  but,  before  all,  were  sticklers  for  order  and  the 
L.  antagonists  of  every  movement  or  event  that  affected  the 
steady  accumulation  of  their  small  savings.  These  are  the 
citizens  whom  the  Republicans  have  always  described  as 
ignorant  brutes,  because  they  have  never  been  persuade  1 
to  value  the  freedom  that  is  unaccompanied  with  order 
and  quiet,  and  have  steadily  regarded  the  plantings  of 
trees  of  Liberty  in  their  country  as  the  dissemination  of  the 
upas,  which  kills  everything  around  it. 

This  great  class  voted  in  a  body  for  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon  on  December  10,  1848.  They  listened  to  the 
slanders  and  the  songs,  and  they  looked  over  the  cari- 
catures, propagated  by  the  supporters  of  General  Cavai- 
gnac  to  injure  Frince  Louis  Napoleon.  They  were  tolerant 
of  the  stories  about  the  Cavaignac  family  as  the  pensioner 
of  criminals,  the  ally  of  the  Socialists  and  builders  of  barri- 
cades, which  were  freely  told  to  the  detriment  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Executive.  They  voted  for  order  and  authority — 
for  settled  tilings,  for  quiet  streets — because  they  wanted 
to  be  at  work  and  to  renew  the  old  happiness  of  saving. 
It  was  magnificent  weather  when  all  the  men  of  France 
turned  out  to  march  each  to  his  am  tonal  voting-place. 
The  Bonapartists  were  clever  enough  to  say  that  it  won 
the  sun  of  Austcrlitz  that  was  shining  down  on  the 
*  peaceful  host*  of  electors.  The  village  bumpkins  in  holiday 
dress  marched  forth,  headed  by  the  cure  and  the  mayor. 
The  townsfolk  repaired  to  the  voting-places  without 
indulging  in  dangerous  manifestations.  The  day,  through- 
out France,  passed  without  riot;  and  then  succeeded,  not 
a  time  of  doubt,  for  there  was  none  as  to  who  had  been 
elected  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  llepublie,  but  a  period  of 
uneasy  speculation  and  of  inaction. 

The  Ministers  and  their  chief  no  longer  held  re- 
ceptions. In  the  Assembly  and  on  the  Hoursc  there 
reigned  a   listless   inactivity.    The  representatives   could 
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not  Ik1  prevailed  upon  to  proceed  with  the  business  on  chap, 
the  paper.  They  would  hardly  tolerate  the  raiding  of  ,  "'  .- 
reports  on  petitions.  On  the  I  ith  they  fixed  at  eleven 
the  numlx'r  of  organic  laws  to  be  voted  by  them  before 
their  dissolution,  they  regulated  the  order  in  which  the 
President  of  the  Republic  was  to  be  proclaimed,  and  they 
re-established  imprisonment  for  debt  ;  but  day  after  day 
they  waited  in  idleness  the  counting  of  the  votes,  and  from 
the  13th  their  commission  of  thirty  members,  who  were 
charged  with  the  verification  of  the  electoral  reports, 
announced  even-  morning  the  progress  they  had  made. 
They  were  dismayed  with  the  steady  increase  of  Prince 
Iiiiuis's  majority.  On  the  19th  the  President  declared 
that  he  could  not  fix  a  day  to  proclaim  the  election  of  the 
First  Magistrate. 

Yet  at  that  moment  the  day  had  already  been  fixed. 
Karly  on  the  morrow  morning  the  Parisians  were  surprised 
to  find  a  column  of  cavalry  and  infantry  occupying  the 
Champ*  fclysees.  Pedestrians  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
found  the  gates  of  the  Tuileries  closed.  The  representatives 
beheld  the  Assembly  surrounded  with  troo|w,  and  officers 
in  brilliant  uniforms  filling  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus.  The 
troops  were  confined  to  their  barracks.  The  day  wore  on 
— almost  to  an  end — under  these  exciting  outward  mani- 
festations ;  and  still  Paris  was  uninformed  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  precautions  in  every  part  of  the  city,  and  the 
military  display  inside  and  outside  the  Assembly.  In 
tin-  afternoon  a  representative  endeavoured  to  excite  the 
attention  of  the  ChamlxT  by  a  motion  for  reprinting  the 
works  of  ljiplaee,  but  the  loud  hum  of  conversation 
made  his  s|ieech  so  much  dumb  show.  The  servants 
lit  the  lamjtt  at  four  o'clock,  and  immediately  afterwards 
there  was  a  stir  at  the  entrance  of  the  Chamber.  Then 
General  M>retun.  '[uestor  of  the  Assembly,  appeared  in 
full  uniform  at  the  head  of  alwut  forty  representative* 

VOL.  III.  E 
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who  had  been  charged  with  the*  verification  of  the  depart- 
mental fiats,  ami  at  once  M.  Waldeck-Bousseau  rend 
the  report.  But  the  conclusions  of  the  report  were  already 
known.  The  President  of  the  Republic,  beyond  dispute, 
was  Priuce  Louis  Napoleon.  The  enemies  who  had 
intended  to  make  an  effort  to  invalidate  his  election  by 
declaring  that  he  had  forfeited  his  rights  as  a  French 
citizeu  in  Switzerland  had  hushed  their  plot,  By  gene- 
mloonsent  it  had  been  admitted  that  no  opposition  was  poa- 
Mlile  to  the  imposing  majority  which  the  Princ 
obtained  over  nil  his  opponents.  As  he  enteral]  the 
crowded  Assembly  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  him,  and 
very  few  had  a  friendly  expression.  He  was  the  con- 
queror in  the  presence  of  the  vanquished.  In 
dress,  and  with  the  rosette  of  representative  and  the 
grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  (bestowed  upon 
him  by  Napoleon  while  he  was  in  hie  cradle)  upon  h» 
breast,  he  made  his  way  with  grave  dignity  to  his  usual 
plaee  near  M.  Yieillard,  bowing  in  the  old  manner  of 
Frenchmen  to  those  who  saluted  him.  The  tedious  report- 
readaog  was  over.  A  solemn  silence  came  over  the 
Chamber,  while  Genera!  Cavaignac  ascended  the  tribune, 
and  said  that  the  Ministers  had  placed  their  resignation 
in  his  hands,  and  that  he,  in  Ins  turn,  gave  bark  to  the 
Assembly,  with  thanks  for  its  kindnesses,  the  power  they 
had  confided  to  him.  The  applause  continued  until  the 
General  had  resumed  his  seat,  near  M.  Settiml. 

Then  M.  Marrast,  who  was  in  the  Presidential  chair, 
rose  and  announced  that  Citizen  Louis  Bonaparte,  having 
obtained  an  absolute  majority  of  votes,  and  being  eligible 
according  to  Article  24  of  the  Constitution,  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  National  Assembly  President  of  thi 

Republic  from  that  day  until  the  second  Sunday  in  Mav 

1852,  and  was  invited  to  ascend  the  tribune  and  take  the 
oath. 
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Then,  for  the  first  time,  appeared  in  an  official  scene     chap. 

the  figure  that  was  destined  to  become  familiar  to  France  -— ^ • 

and  U)  Europe — a  thoughtful,  pale  face,  overcast  with 
sucli  sadness  as  years  of  care  set  upon  a  man's  aspect ;  the 
broad  brow,  lightly  covered  with  fair  hair  ;  the  blue  eyes, 
veiled,  but  Mushing  at  intervals ;  a  slight  figure,  slow  in 
movement  and  dignified  in  carriage.  The  inquisitive, 
hostile  Assembly  could  find  no  fault  with  the  dignified  and 
courteous  gentleman,  who  bowed  and  prepared  to  take 
the  oath  as  invited  by  their  president.  The  said  presi- 
dent was  performing  a  duty  that  manifestly  went  against 
the  grain  with  him.  The  »[>ectacle  was  a  sombre  one  in  the 
dimly- lighted  clminlier  while  M.  Marrast  read  out  the  oath. 

'  In  the  presence  of  God,  and  before  the  French 
people,  I  swear  to  remain  faithful  to  the  democratic 
liepublic  and  to  defend  the  Constitution.' 

The  Prince  raised  his  hand,  and  said  '  I  swear.' 

M.  Marrast  again  raised  a  solemn  voice,  and  said  :  '  I 
take  (toil  to  witness  the  oath  that  has  been  sworn.  It  will 
be  inserted  in  the  pmcet*  verbal  in  the  "  Moniteur,"  and 
will  Ik-  published  in  the  form  prescribed  for  public  oaths.' 

Then  the  Prince  took  a  [taper  from  his  pocket, 
composedly  unfolded  it,  and  read,  with  a  clear,  sonorous 
voire  : — 

*  Citizen  Representatives, — The  suffrages  of  the  nation, 
the  oath  I  have  just  sworn,  command  my  future  conduct 
and  indicate  my  duties. 

*  I  shall  regard  as  enemies  to  the  country  all  who  may 
endeavour  by  illegal  means  to  change  the  form  of  govern- 
ment which  you  have  established. 

'There  can  be  no  disagreement  between  you  and  me. 
Like  you,  I  desire  to  establish  society  on  its  true  bases. 
I  seek  (he  prosperity  of  those  intelligent  and  generoui 
people  who  have  given  me  so  great  a  mark  of  their 
confidence. 
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■DOK  '  The  policy  of  France  should  be  peace  abroad  a 

.  '    -  a  spirit  of  conciliation  at  home. 

*  1  have  called  to  my  council  honourable  im-n  \\\ 
bring  sprung  from  various  origins,  are  a  guarantee 
cuneili.iiMii. 

'I  should  thank  the  seceding  |>owers  for  the  eflor 
which  they  have  made  to  maintain  order.  The  conduct 
General  Cavaignuc  has  been  worthy  of  his  character  at 
of  the  mission  which  the  Assembly  had  confided  to 

'The  Government  will    be  neither  Utopian    nor 
actionary.     We  will  make  the  happiness  of  the  coun 
and  we  hope  that,  with  the  blessing  of  Gud,  if  we  do 
accomplish  great  things,  we  shall  endeavour  to  do 
things.' 

At.  the  conclusion  of  this  address  the  Attembll  raa 
aud  shouted  'Long  live  the  Republic!'  while  the  Prince 
President  slowly  descended  from  the  tribune  and  took  hi* 
seat  for  a  moment  near  his  first  Minister,  M.  OdQoi 
Burst  lie  then  moved  deliberately,  and  with 
grace,  while  the  representatives  jumped  uj>on  their  seats 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him,  to  the  bench  in  the  Left  Centre 
where  General  Cavaignae  was  seated,  and  tendered  him  his 
hand,  saying  :  '  I  could  not  receive  the  Execute 
from  worthier  hands  than  yours."  It  is  said  by  some  that 
the  General  faintly  and  hesitatingly  took  the  Prince's 
hand,  while  others  maintain  that  bis  response  was  strictlv 
courteous.  Certainly  the  cause  of  the  Republic  gained 
nothing  by  those  who  represented  Cavaignac  as  wanting 
in  courtesy  to  his  foe. 

According  to  M.  Delord,  the  President's  sjx.-ecb  on 
taking  the  oath  was  coldly  received,  an  indefinable 
doubt  paralysing  the  hands  of  the  representatives.1     They 

1  '  1-»    roil  d ii  PnVulecii   de    la       It"  njijiliiiulinv-miivtiU  u'&lat&mt  ^m- 
i  ...rui  ■uuranTRulinatlit      uu     wtitimnut     ie    douU  indent— 

aeon'l  [h«juhT»1  lie  dc  »..i»nl]iK'Uti.>it  .       wilili.    ivlinl   loa  juuiu* 
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would  not  res|x>iul  to  the  firmness  and  warnith  with  which 
he  read  the  paragraph  in  which  he  declared  that  he  would 
regard  as  the  country's  enemies  all  who  might  attempt  to 
change  the  form  of  government  by  illegal  means.1 
General  Cavaignac  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  tlu»  new  President,  but  he  had  good  reason  to  fear 
the  steadfastness  of  the  Republicans.  M.  Delord  admits 
that  he  did  doubt  them,  and  that  it  was  for  this  reason 
he  fell.  He  wavered,  and  became  incapable  as  a  political 
leader,  because  he  could  put  no  trust  in  his  troops.  He 
Wieved  in  discipline.  He  could  not,  as  a  soldier,  under- 
stand equality.  The  military  hierarchy  was  his  model 
for  all  society;  and  seeing  that  all  the  higher  grades 
in  the  ]X)litical,  academical,  financial,  and  industrial 
mni|is  were  held  by  Royalists,  he  felt  alone   amid  the 


tant*.*  Ilistmre  dm  Strand  Empire, 
i  K48- 1 869.  Taxile  I  Word.  Vol.  i. 
p.  127. 

1  'Great  wm  the  eagerness  of 
everyone  to  know  the  opinion  that 
inul  been  formed  in  England  of  the 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon.  It  wit 
only  knowu  that  he  waa  looked  on 
there  an  a  perfect  gentleman;  but 
nobody  could  understand  why  he 
should  hare  had  himaelf  sworn  in  aa 
a  special  constable  on  the  occasion 
of  th«*  Chartist  demonstration  of  the 
loth  of  April,  and  various  were  the 
reasons  aasigned. 

'  Hi*  tint  speech  in  the  I^egisla- 
tive  Assembly  was  expected  to  bean 
explanation  of  his  policy;  it  was, 
howeypr,  brief  and  modest.  The 
election  of  the  IVince  as  President  of 
the  Republic  may  be  considered  an  a 
national  triumph  .as  it  certainly  proved 
a  national  brnent ;  fur  he  immediately 
took  steps  t«>  organise  a  competent 
Ministry,  and  commenced  cam in*r 


into  effect  the  improvements  that  his 
mind  had  long  been  engaged  in 
studying.  Ilia  speeches,  his  addres- 
ses, gave  evidence  of  a  vigorous  in- 
telligence, and  he  now  and  then  as- 
tonished his  Ministers  bv  the  bold- 
nees  of  his  language.  This  was  the 
case  at  the  inauguration  of  the  rail- 
road at  IHjon,  on  which  occasion  he 
delivered  an  address  which  M.  Leon 
Faucher,  his  then  Prime  Minis- 
ter, took  care  to  alter  before  he  gave 
it  publicity.  The  Prince  had  occa- 
sion sometimes  to  change  his  Minis- 
try, according  as  circumstances  per- 
mitted, but  his  selections  uniformly 
gave  satisfaction  to  the  country.  The 
station  of  Minister  of  Finance  was 
tilled  for  the  most  part  by  M.  Achille 
Fould,  who,  amid  all  the  varied 
changes  iu  the  political  world,  has 
maintained  a  well-deaerved  popu- 
larity, whilst  his  attachment  to  the 
Fjuperor  ha*  been  both  political  and 
personal.'  -firomnr. 
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Republicans.  They  included  oo  persons  of  the  rank  lie 
could  respect,  do  personages  of  authority  with  whom 
he  could  act  in  confidence;  hence  his  indecision  imme- 
diately after  the  days  of  June,  when  he  might  have 
taken  the  Presidential  chair  amid  the  acclamations  of  all 
classes  of  his  countrymen.  If  General  Cavaignac  gave 
the  President  of  the  Republic  a  cold  greeting,  it  m 
because  he  was  as  undecided  Imw  to  behave  under  hi* 
discomfiture  as  he  had  been  in  the  moment  of  victory. 

The  scene  closed  with  the  solemn  departure  of  die 
Prince  President,  accompanied  by  three  questors  nominated 
by  the  Assembly  to  conduct  him  to  the  Elysee  National 
with  the  ceremonies  due  to  his  rauk.  So  hurriedly  and 
quietly  had  the  event  of  the  day  been  prepared,  that  the 
palace  to  which  the  President  of  the  Republic  wai 
conducted  had  not  a  single  room  arranged  for  In* 
reception.  But  the  Prince  was  a  man  of  simple 
A  bed,  a  table,  and  a  chair  sufficed  for  the  new  host  of  Uw 
Elysee,  who  had  returned  to  one  of  the  haunts  of  hi* 
childhood  after  being  a  wanderer  for  forty  yean. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

PRINCE    I.0U8   NAfOLKON    PRESIDENT. 

IHrixo    the   fifteen  days  over    which    the   excitement    chap. 
of  the  lVesidetilial  election  lasted  the  Itente  rose  fifteen  ■—  . '— 
franc* — a  rise  unprecedented  even    on    the  easily-excited 
Exchange  of  Paris.     This  rise  continued  from  day  to  dny 
while  the  returns  were  Ixnng  brought  in,  until  the  com- 
jilrlc  lift  showed  the  following  results: — 


Number  of  Vutm  recorded  . 

•     7.3^7.345 

Tbf  f'iliren  Xftpolrun  Ifa)M|*rt» 

.      $AX,2*> 

Tli"  Cilia-u  Cavaitrnae 

.      1^48,107 

T)w  fitiirn  l*dru-KuUin   . 

•         370.II9 

Tlir  Ciliifti  IU>]*il                           . 

3IS.9M 

Thp  Citiirn  1  jiiiiartin« 

17,910 

The  Citiivn  ('haummirr    . 

4.790 

Inf'inual  Votnt 

11,600 

Prince  I/wN  Xn|tnleoii  had  a  majority  of  three  millions 
and  a  half  of  votersovcr  all  his  antagonist* continued,  and 
of  nearly  four  millions  over  General  Cavnigimc.  Never 
had  the  Reds  received  so  ini]>osing  a  lesson.  There  were 
four  Moderate  candidate* — viz.  Prince  Louis,  Cavaigtiac, 
Ijiinartine,1  and    Changaniier — and  these  jwlled  nearly 

1  Tbnv  return*  an  exrlumve  of  the   fallen   aiuM  of  1848,    and  <lia- 

A  U-i'ri«  awl  CiminL      Tb*  entire  1*-  nil**™   liim   with    ibrar  juat    retlre- 

tiirii"    w*re    In    bavr    Wn   rarrfullv  lion*:     'Two   mi  I  linn,    of    Miffntriw 

anaHivd  and  trrilinl.  tnit  th<-  work  bore  him  to  tb*  ('•jiintiim-ni   Amvid- 

waa  ut-vi-r  doix-.  bly  ;  be  waa,  an  l<i*pi«k.  thi-  appoint- 

'  r  larlrt.  J.-  Punter,  iu  lii»  JWi-  ed  cbtof  of  tin-  future  I  lotrraiwiit. 

tirttl    StHJin—It*  Xoynnm/  4  fEm-  In  .pit.-  of  till*.    Iw   n  .minimi  ao   to 

fttr,  dracriU-a    11.    du    Lauiarl  i  lh>  aa  tuiiildlo    public  aJfain    that  hia  po- 
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seven  millions  of  votes,  wliile  Ledru-Rolliu  and  ltasptu! 
combined  mustered  only  four  hundred  thousand.    But 
tins  fact  stood  out  before  all  others — that  Prince  K 
was  the  elect  of  France.     His  success  was  so  cru* 
his  adversaries  thai  the  reasonable  among  them  . 
nil  idea  of  further  conflict.     Cavaignac's  defeat  routed  tbr 
last   remna&Ci  of  the  Moderate  Republican  party;  and 
when,  immediately  after  leaving  the  Chamber,  the  Re- 
sident of  tiie  Republic  sent  a  message  to  the  effect  that 
he    had  charged    M.    Odilon    Barrot  with   the    duty  of 
forming  a  Ministry,   the  dying  Constituent  Assembly,  in 
nge  and  anguish,  heard  a  voice  that  was  stronger  thai 
any  which  had  been  raised  since  the  days  of  February, 
Ogamst  which  they  would  struggle  in  vain.     It  was  t 
voice    of  the    nation    demanding    an    account    of 
months  of  anarchy  and  waste,  of  plots  and  coutitcr-pl. 
inspired  by  selfish  passions,  of  party  leaders  eael 
for  himself  over  a  bleeding  country.      It  was  thi 

Fiaiier    dismissing    its    representatives,  who    had 
together  B  Constitution  of  shreds  and  patches,  here 
colour  to  please  the  Orleanista,  there  white  to  concilia! 

the  Legitimists,  and  here  red  in  deference  to  the  Moiimau 
but    nowhere     violet  ;     for     Ol'lranisls.     Legitimists,     all' 
Republicans  had  torn  every  scrap  that  appeared  of  1 
hated  colour  to  atoms. 

And  yet  five  millions  and  a  half  oi  Frenchmen  I 


litical  iiimuM.-ity  became  notorious, 

Jil:il      I'llllh'.'     wiilr.ii.-w 

Al  the  Urt.  ol»ctinn*  he  wm  wit 
HUtetad  SMS  in  hi*  owu  dii]»rt- 
in»nl,  which  alway*  went  liini  to 
l'lirlhtm-iil  under  the  Munnrcby. 
Slut  hut  usrlau  IwHB)  M  di 
Ijuunrtine,  who  pensuu  in  mhiriiip 

m  ih»t  it  w  hpritate 

[11,1.  rvf.  ■   tO    lii-    (A   ■■ 

JtajAarl,    published    WOm    ut'l.7     lln> 


event*  of  June.]      No,    no! 
•ound  pnwlienl  neone.     The  c 
wi  plied  to  leave  the  port   tho  1 
tohrinjr  o»'  )il<-  jmeiica]  worl 
turn,    niid  by  tbnse  aJom, 
I juiwiinn  will  jru  down  In  ■■ 
A*  retards  In-  public  not*,  i 
diftnnt      Tli.y  nrrnlrmdy  j 
by   corili-(up.irnri«i.  nnd   thn  ■ 
nf  huiory  •w:iir-  ili.ni.' 
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voted  violet,   and  tiad  thus  condemned  the  patchwork,    chip. 

On  the  owning  of  May  4   there  was  a  reception    in  , ,^, 

M.  ile  Lnmarthie's  hotel  after  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly-  M.  de  Falloux  approached  the 
host,  mid  asked  him  what  were  the  phuis  atxait  a  Con- 
stitution. 'A  Constitution!'  said  the  poet;  'it  is  the 
merest  trifle.  Ask  Lainctmais  or  Hernngcr  for  a  draft  of 
one;  they  will  turn  it  out  in  a  day  or  two"  The  trifle 
was  wrangled  over  for  a  month  or  two ;  but  it  was 
hardly  so  good  a  work  in  the  end  as  Lumcnnais  could 
have  produced,  although  M.  Thiers  criticised  ever)'  clause 
of  it,  and  worried  it  at  even*  stage,  playing  throughout 
the  drlaitea  the  |»irt  of  an  inconvenient  and  embarrassing 
opponent.' 

(hi  the  day  when  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  entered  the 
empty  filysce  as  lYesidenl  of  the  French  ltcpuhlie.  while 
tin-  friends  of  his  family  gathered  round  him,  while  the 
jM-ople  were  cheering  him  a*  *  the  providential  man  '  who 
was  to  give  them  kick  jieuiv  and  bread,  and  while  men 
of  bu-itu-ss  were  trimming  their  .-hops  anew  and  financiers 
were  hailing  the  sudden  return  of  public  confidence,  the 
fabricators  of  the  Constitution  by  which  he  was  to  be 
Imurnl  set  lo  work  to  accomplish  his  discomfiture  by  its 
articles;  and  even  the  Ix-ft.  who  had  fought  agiiinsl 
fvery  clause  as  a  prison  bar,  were  comforted,  seeing  that 
by  it  they  could  thwart  the  jm>Hcy  of  the  man  whom  live 
millions  and  a  half  of  their  countrymen  had  appointed 
to  the  Chief  Magistracy.  Tin*  men  who  paid  lip-service 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  [teoplc  were  the  fiercest  enemies 
of  their  elfi't.  In  his  address  to  his  fellow-citizens  Prince 
I^mi*  had  protested  that  he  was  anxious  to  form  u 
thoroughly  national  |iarty  out  of  the  scattered  statesmen 

'    Itr.nr  lirt  J*H.i   .VmkJtI.  FoljTIf  '    '  If  n'4f  .I'llll  (MUtwIiltPUI  iu- 

•ft  lj.  iKjI.  Is*  JfrfmUioM  tt  t"  cuuu.*lr  rl  if.-ii.in.'—  I\1ar  ISrrrr, 
„V«MnAtrt«.  j*i  M.  d-  t'llkiM, 


of  the  various  dynastic  and  republican  parties 
factions.  The  nation  had  entrusted  him  with  tfaii  patri- 
otic duty  ;  l"'t.  with  unanimous  meanness  and  dishonesty, 
the   Legitimist  and  Orleauist  lenders  who  had  > 

him,  and  directed  the  votes  of  their  supporters,  tiering 
that  llie  Prince,  of  whom  they  desired  to  make  a  tool,  wa» 
not  of  malleable  stuff,  but  rather  a  born  chief  who  had 
meditated  on  government,  and  had  national  views  and  » 
State  policy  of  bis  own,  began  to  plot  each  in  his  own 
artful  way  to  destroy  him.  On  the  morrow  of  the  loih, 
when,  although  the  returns  had  not  been  gathered  in, 
tBOH  ma  SO  doubt  as  to  the  result,  the  Constituent 
Assembly  decreed  that  they  would  consider  and  pa->s  i,  n 
organic  laws  before  separating.  The  responsibility  of  (be 
depositaries  of  public  authority,  the  Council  of  State,  the 
electoral  law,  ihe  departmental  and  commercial  iirprtnim 
lions,  the  reform  of  the  judicature,  popular  education,  the 
organisation  of  the  public  forces,  including  tin 
Guard,  the  press,  the  state  of  siege,  and  the  organisation 
of  poor  relief,  were  the  subjects  on  which  this  nfmcml 
whose  candidate  had  just  suffered  a  signal  defe 
polling-places  of  the  entire  nation,  declared  that  thev 
legislate  before  making  way  for  another  Per&amenl 
resolve  meant  nothing  less  than  an  indefinite  poafe 
msnt  of  the  dissolution,  and  n  permanent  attitude 
hostility  towards  the  new  power  which  a  national  VOW 
had  placed  in  the  Elysee  National.  It  is  true  that  nii 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  Assembly  refrained 
voting,  or  opposed  the  decree ;  but  it  was  carried, 
country,  however,  would  not  suffer  the  dictation  of 

v..    Body  it    was  impatient    to   dismiss;  and  the 
violence  with  which  the  press — and  especially  the  provin- 
c&al  prom    attacked  the  decree  that  meant  tin-  it 
prolongation  of    its  existence  warned  rh 
that  their  game  was  indeed  played  out.    But  tin 


iaatioa 

Upon*, 
le  of 
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1  Hutmrt    paritmenimr*    d*    In  Milliter,  cbrfdVtcadroa  tlartillahr, 

JWttdmc*  drpuu  rEttrtion  dm  /Vim*  ex-mem)*!*  d<*  l'Ai#i*iiibl«fe  iimtiouale 

LouU- SapoUon   Bo*apar1*  jh#]h'i*u  ltVi*l*tiv«».       Paro,    (iainier  Fr*n*». 

2  Ihctmbrt   1851.      Tar   Uliiri    I  jo  1852. 
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resolved  to  die  hard.  The  friends  and  supjx>rters  of  chap. 
Givaignac  had  done  their  very  utmost  to  encompass  the  *. 
victorious  candidate  with  perils  and  troubles.  The  ]>eople 
wen*  oppressed  with  heavy  taxation,  and  had  refused  to 
bear  more.  Every  public  dej)artment  had  been,  in  an- 
ticijwition  of  defeat,  crowded  at  the  last  moment  with  the 
creatures  of  Cavaignac  s  party ;  so  that  the  Prince  found 
himself  surrounded  with  hungry  followers  and  without 
a  place  in  his  gift.  With  shameless  immorality  the 
defeated  |mrty  had,  between  December  10  and  20,  made 
350  nominations  or  promotions  in  the  army,1  and  distri- 
buted favours  on  the  same  scale  throughout  the  public 
services.  The  general  ideal  among  the  majority  of  the 
Assembly  was  that  the  defeat  of  the  10th  might  be 
retrieved  by  an  organised  opj>osition  to  the  Prince 
l*resident,  in  which  every  attempt  on  his  pant  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  country  should  be  thwarted,  every 
mistake?  be  exaggerated  and  turned  mercilessly  against 
him,  and  even*  movement  or  proposition  on  the  jmrt  of 

his  Ministers  should  be  received  with  factious  hostility. 

• 

The  eonduct  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  towards  the 
Elysee  from  December  10  to  the  following  summer,  when 
it  had  l>een  shamed  and  threatened  into  final  dissolution 
by  cartloads  of  jnjtitions,  by  the  daily  violent  protests  of 
an  almost  unanimous  press,  and  by  the  pressure  of  the 
Prince  Presidents  Government,  wits,  in  short,  opposed  to 
the  dearest  interest*  of  the  nation,  and  a  read  calamity  to 
all  who  were  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  misrule  of 
the  lYovisional  Government,  the  Executive  Commission, 
and  the  Cavaignac  dictatorship. 

The  Prince  President's  lirst  Ministry  was  formed  in 
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r-iiuT  accordance  with  the  promise  he  bad  made  u>  hi* 
fellow-citizens  in  his  electoral  address,  that,  raising  him- 
self above  the  selfish  passions  of  Eight  and  Loft,  of 
Right  Centre  and  Left  Centre,  he  would  endeavour  to  Cftfl 
the  foremost  men  of  all  parties  to  his  Council,  and  to 
create  a  national  party,  that  would  have  the  good  of  (he 
country,  and  this  alone,  for  a  policy.  With  the  oictptid 
of  M.  Barrot  they  were  uot  men  of  the  first  rank, 
because  the  leaders  of  the  Conservative  forces  who  id- 
parted  the  candidature  of  the  Prince  withdrew  from  htm 
on  the  day  of  his  election.  Having  their  own  secret  im-i 
selfish  ends  to  serve,  they  declined  to  help  th 
whom  the  nation  had  chosen  to  repair  the  ruins  o( 
of  revolution  ;  and  he  had  been  eomjwlled  to  beg  M.  dc 
Lamartine  to  stand  by  him,  with  M.  Uarrot,  should  hi= 
last  effort  Jail.'  M.  Leon  de  Malleville  becami 
of  the  Interior,  M.  Leon  Faucher  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  M.  de  Tracy  Minister  of  Marine,  M 
Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  Minuter  of 
Fnr.JL'n  Affairs,  M.  de  Falloux  Minister  of  PubUfl 
Insii'itctinii,  M.  Bizio  Minister  of  Commerce,  and  fieneral 
Bidhierei  Minister  of  War.  At  the  same  time  General 
Changarnier  received  the  command  of  the  First  Military 
Livisimi  and   the  Niitintial  (iiunl   nf   the   Seine, 

Bngaaud  became  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of 
the  Alps,  and  Colonel  Rebillot  was  appointed  Prefect  uf 
i  M.  Baroche   made  his   first    public  appearance 

under  Prince  Louis  as  Procureur  General  to  the  Parii 
( lomi  uf  Appeal. 

'I'lui  Ministry  was  recruited  from  all  quarters  of  the 
Chamber.     The  Minister  of  the  Interior  had  -■■■ 
rmirr-.-Mvretary  in  M.  Thiers's  Administration, 
uf  his  ina-Jer's  uncertain    political  colour.     M.   LeVn 


1    >-ct  A  j>]-.'iiilii  II. 
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Faucher  had  been  a  Deputy  of  the  Opposition  during  the  chap. 
Government  of  July,  and  a  journalist ;  he  was  a  Liberal,  — ^—» 
but  opposed  to  the  Governments  of  the  Revolution  of 
1848.  M.  de  Tracy  was  a  Lilx-ral  who  had  sat  on  the 
Left  under  the  Restoration,  and  was  an  ardent  advocate 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  death  [tenuity;  M. 
Passy  had  been  Peer  and  Minister  under  Louis  Philip]*  ; 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  had  served  in  diplomacy  and  as 
director  of  the  commercial  section  of  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  during  the  last  reign ;  M.  de  Falloux 
represented  the  interests  of  the  clerical  party  with  the 
jK>rtfo)io  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Cabinet;  and  M. 
Bixio,  a  Moderate  Republican,  became  Minister  of  Com- 
merce and  Agriculture. 

The  President  hod  the  right,  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution, to  nominate  three  [>crsons,  one  of  whom  the 
Assembly  must  elect  to  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the 
Republic.  The  Prince  named  M.  Boulay  de  la  Mcurthe, 
who  was  his  ojten  supporter,  and  to  whom  he  was  drawn 
by  his  ardent  labours  in  the  cause  of  nallfx  ttwnle  and 
primary  education ;  General  Harnguay  d'Hilliers,  son  of 
a  general  of  tlie  Empire;  and  M.  Vivien,  one  of  General 
I'avaignarV  Ministers.  In  this  selection  the  Prince  gave 
further  proof  of  his  desire  to  ojien  a  career  to  political 
men  of  all  shades,  and  to  surround  himself  with  a 
national  party.  The  Assembly  elected  M.  Boulay  de  la 
■  Meurthe,  and  thus  gave  the  President  a  Deputy  on  whose 
loyalty  he  might  thoroughly  rely. 

Exactly  one  week  after  his  assumption  of  the  l*resi* 
dentin]  olhce  the  Prince  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  de  Malleville : — 

£);•&>,  Urmutwr  17,  1848 
'  Monsieur  1c  Minwtre, — Having  asked  the  Prefect   of 
Police  whether  he  did  not  occasionally  receive  diplomatic 


reports,  he  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  lie  added  that 
he  gave  you  yesterday  despatches  on  Italian  affairs. 
1  lespatches,  you    should    understand,    should   be 

brought,  direct  to  me,  ami  I  am  bound  to  express    to 
you  my  dissatisfaction  at  your  delay  in  comiun. 
them  to  me 

'I  beg  you  also  to  .send  me  the  sixteen  packet* '  fur 
which  I  asked  you.  I  must  have  them  on  Thursday.  I 
do  not  understand  why  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
wishes  to  write  articles  relating  to  me  personally.  Thi? 
was  not  done  under  Louis  Philippe,  and  must  not  be  done. 

'Moreover,  for  some  days  past  I  have   re© 
telegraphic    d<;sp:iicln>.     In    short,  I  perceive   that  the 
Mutisters  whom  I  have  appointed  pretend  to  treat  me  m 
though  llie  famous  Sieves  Constitution  were  in  force  ;  but 
I  shall  not  suffer  it. 

1  Receive,  Monsieur  le  Ministre,  the  assurance  of  mv 

M  mental  of  high  esteem. 
'Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
P.S, — I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  there  are  still  eighty 
en  under  lock  and  key  at  St.  Lazare,  one  only 
having  been  called  before  a  councit  of  war.  Tell  on 
whether  I  have  the  power  to  set  them  at  liberty  :  fur,  if 
I  bare,  1  -hall  give  orders  immediately.' 

This   letter,   which   gave   the   Prince's   enemies   the 
measure  of  his  will  and  an  idea  of  the  line  of  conduct  he 
had  traced  out  for  himself,  redoubled  their  hostik  i 
M     Thiers s old   Under-Secretary  resigned,  and  was  ac 
oornpAaied  in   his  retirement  by  M.  Bixio.*    M.  Leon 


1  Toe  official  ]»(*"  on  Ihe  nt&irs 
of  Strmibun:  tad  Houlogue. 

1  Jfc'.tii«  Alexandre  Hiiio  (l>rt>- 
titer    of    th*    Italian    ftfttoti    (BBC 

i..iw«*   doctor.   Illllllllill.   Mm- 


uir<rrin]  ep-vulaior,  writer  and  poB- 
licinu  of  tin  .Vii/ivii'i/  rliijui-,  tai 
aeronaut,  tie  was  tomn  time  Vier- 
PrendMit  of  dm  ftiwniMj.  v*,r 
Lin  retirement    he   wa*   alwiva  brU 
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Fauclier  Imcome  Minister  of  the  Interior,  an<l  was  replaced  chap. 
in  the  Public  Works  l>y  M.  Lacrosse,  M.  Buffet  inking  —  ." — 
the  jMtrtfoliu  of  M.  Bixio.  The  propriety  of  M.  tie 
M;illc villi's  refusal  to  give  up  tlic  sixteen  packets,  purr  uf 
(lie  archives  of  hi."  Ministry,  was  generally  commended; 
but  only  his  puny,  who  were  bent  upon  the  overthrow 
or  litter  discomfiture  of  the  Prince,  could  excuse  his 
attempt  to  withhold  despatches  from  his  chief. 

The  Ministers  settled  to  their  work.  They  and  tlie 
President  found  themselves  confronted  by  three  opponents, 
\i/..  the  two  ltovalist  parties  and  the  Republican  jmrty 
in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  with  M.  Thiers  the  busiest 
uniting  tlie  enemies  of  the  Elysee.  Throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  life  of  the  Assembly  M.  Thiers  played 
a  double  pan.  lie  fought  the  Republicans  with  the 
loyalist  forces,  and  afterwards  allied  himself  with  the 
liepublieaus  to  oppose  the  Prince  President.  The  two 
fii»t  subjects  on  which  the  Assembly  strove  to  deal  a 
blow  at  the  Executive  were  the  ex|»edilion  to  Rome  and 
tin-  lutt.'iiu  motion.  These  were  not  the  only  obstructions 
and  difficulties  that  wen-  cast  into  the  President's  [mill. 
The  turbulent  Left  never  ceased  casting  fiery  interpella- 
tions into  tlie  arena.  This  was  to  be  expected;  but  the 
Moderates,  whom  M.  Thiers  dint-ted,  went  the  length  of 
n-ducilig  the  duty  on  «all  so  low  as  to  have  nu  Jrre|Mtr- 
nble  ilelicit  in  the  embarrassed  finances  which  MM. 
biinartiue  and  Oavaiguac  had  Itequeathed  to  their  suc- 
cessor. l*ay  by  day,  as  the  Prince  President  showed  a 
firm  resolve  to  act  for  himself,  and  to  do  his  utmost  to 
ju-tify  the  confidence  of  the  nation  by  securing  order  and 
encouraging  on  all  sides  revival  of  commerce  and  a  good 

hi  W   od   frnud    term*   with  Prinre  llonuor  in  May   1S49.     He  died    in 

Ixiui* ;  and  he  uawl  hi*  iufluenc*  in  Uro-tubrf  1865,  and  bi.  funeral,  un- 

fatour  uf   naUT  n»n   who  srn-  iiii-  a.-ojiuj«]:i"I    bv  Chun-h    rit--«.    *ai 

pnwnrd    at    the   raif   ittlat.       II*  thr  KiTt-imi  of  an  iinp.«jii>f  SocLUiit 

rxmivnl  Um  civm  uf  lae  If|ii»n  uf  datuonatratiuD. 
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mtmto  between  the  workmen  and  the  Governn* 
Royalists  with  M.  Thiers,  and  the  Republicans  with  M 
Ledru  Rollin,  sometimes  helped  by  M.  Thiers,  employed  all 
the  strength  of  desperate  men  to  hamper  the  Executive 
and  to  save  themselves  from  dispersion  or  from  eclipse. 
The)-  were  well  assisted  outside.  The  sharp  [K-n  nf 
Proudhon  never  ceased  to  attack  the  President.  In 
January  1849  he  denounced  him  as  conspiring  with  all 
the  Monarchical  coteries,  and  proceeded  in  this  strain  s— 
*  A  traitor  apparelled  in  the  highest  functions  of  the 
State,  he  is  organising  a  social  bankruptcy  and  the  misery 
of  the  people  by  the  deliberate  obstinacy  with  which  iuV 
Government  resists  every  financial  and  economic  reform. 
The  reaction  was  not  travelling  fast  enough  for  Louis 
Bonaparte,  He  has  dared  to  defy  the  Assembly, 
the  Revolution,  in  signifying  to  representatives  his  order 
that  they  should  dissolve.    Well,   the   Revolution  has 

picked  Up  the  glove  :  the  cartel  is  accepted  ;  on  MondsT 
the  fight.  Let  the  Assembly  rdy  on  itself,  and  the  result 
will  not  be  doubtful  for  our  moment.  Louis  Bonaparte 
has  brought  forward  the  question  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Assembly;  it  is  well.  Nest  Monday  the  Assembly  wffl, 
in  its  turn,  bring  forward  the  question  of  the  discharge  of 
the  President.  FjcI  representatives  remember  on  Monday 
theBepublic  and  their  own  personal  dignity,  and  bye 
tingle  vote  the  elect  uf  5.500.000  suffrages  will  be  m> 
more  than  the  arm.  the  organ  of  ilie  Assembly, 
President  of  the  RejHiblic  will  be  nothing  more  than 
the  I'rwideiit  of  the  Council  of  Ministers.' 

Proudhon,  while  assailing  every  measure  that  had  the 
stamp  of  the  Government  upon  it.  puffed  and  pushed  a 
nostrum  of  his  own.  He  invited  the  people  to  take  up 
hit  five-franc  shares  in  his  Popular  Hank.  He  asked  for 
5,000.000  francs,  but  the  ungrateful  people  whom  he 
was  to  regenerate  would  not  subscribe  more  than    18,000 
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Franc-;    and    so,   presently,  the  regenerator,  his  bank,    chap. 
and  hia  paper  disappeared. 

Hut  -udi   pniteliing  as  that  of  Proudhou,  and  such 
political  ■■■  "!'  ilie  Ledm-Hollius,  the  IuL»|i;iils, 

and  I  he  Bnrbes,  was  not  without  effect  In  rnris  and  in 
tlif  provinces  tin--  public  peace  was  frequently  disturbed 
by  dmnottstntiani  lg"iul  the  Executive.  These  were 
reprrvscii  without  dilliculty;  rod  at  the  same  time  th._- 
Prince  1':  "-iking  at 

DtOtTj  of  ihfl  railway  from  Compiegue  to 

ha  said:  *  The  hopea  whirh  my  election  has 
raised  in  the  country  will  not  lie  scattered.  I  shore  its 
prayers  for  the  consolidation  of  the  Republic.     I  hope 

r  he  parties  which  htm  divided  the  country  for 
forty  years  will  find  in  my  government  neutral  ground 
where  ihey  may  shake  bands  to  the  greatness  and  pros- 
perity of  France.'  Ho  spoke  such  woi' 
while  the  lust  flickering  embers  of  it  were  dying  out, 
and  it  was  becoming  plaiu  to  him  thut  hi*  nasll 
give  him  DO  truce.  Hi-  iloDtsOO  bad  only  rekiuilled  the 
hopes  of  the  Bourbonisla  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 

UMODthfl  other.  In  January, although  jxtition- 
poured  in  upon  the  Constituent  Assembly  praying  that 
i!  would  dissolve,  the  Moderate  and  the  Rod  Republicans 

i  to  assail  the  President 's  Government,  and  to 
make  it  odious  if  ■■•  people.     The  violence 

1    tt  culminated  on  January  27,  when  M.  Ledru- 
;>ropoaed    to    im|>eAch  the    Hurrot  Ministry 
having  proposed  a  law  empowering  the  Kx 
the  clubs,  or  electoral  committees,  which  were  the  1 
of  nightly  plots  and  the  centres  of  every  ituurrectiouary 
movement.     The  Red  representative  was  well  seconded 
outside.   The  Republican  papers  were  filled  with  abuse  of 

f  Magistrate,  in  the  vein  of  Proudhou  ;  and  tl 
went  the  length  of  demanding  that  he  should  bo  1 
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to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly.  There  was  a 
regular  insurrectionary  organisation  all  over  the  country, 
its  head -quarters  being  the  Paris  meeting-place  of  the 
Society  of  Republican  Solidarity.  At  the  end  of  Januan 
all  was  ripe  for  a  general  movement.  A  decree  for  the 
reorganisation  and  reduction  of  the  Garde  Mobile  lad 
gone  forth,  and  the  Eeds  hoped  to  be  able  to  use  the 
discontent  of  the  young  Guard.  The  revolutionary  chiefi 
in  Paris  sat  in  permanent  committee  on  the  night  of  the 
28th.  They  had  forwarded  the  word  to  their  provincial 
brethren  when  to  rise.  The  Assembly  was  thus  menaced 
within,  and  the  Elysee  without.  Within,  Ledru-Kollin 
thundered  for  an  impeachment ;  without,  the  professional 
barricade-builders,  and  leaders  of  the  people  from  work 
to  civil  war  and  empty  cupboards,  drew  up  their  force 
in  secret  battle  array.  Never  was  a  more  formidable 
and  a  less  justifiable  insurrection  deliberately  planned  ia 
Paris.  Had  the  Government  not  been  vigilant  and 
courageous,  had  not  the  President  been  well  served  bod 
in  the  Chamber  and  in  the  streets,  the  demagogues, 
supported  by  a  strong  body  of  Mobiles,  might  hare 
enacted  in  1849  such  a  page  of  history  as  that  with  which 
they  crowned  their  country's  sorrows  in  1871. 

But  the  Prefect  of  the  Police,  General  Bdbillot,  wis 
not  napping.  General  Changamier,  on  his  side,  waa  not 
dozing  in  false  security.  He  had  said :  *  The  men  who 
lift  the  paving-stones  in  the  streets  will  not  have  as 
opportunity  of  replacing  them,'  and  he  was  in  downright 
earnest.  He  was  not  disposed  to  give  an  hour's  truce  to 
the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  In  the  night  of  the 
28th  General  Itebillot  caused  such  notables  of  the 
Republican  Solidarity  Society  as  D'Alton-Shee,  Greppo, 
Baune,  and  Delescluze  to  be  securely  lodged  in  the 
Conciergerie ;  and  watched  the  noisy  Mobiles  on  their 
way  through  the  streets,  under  the  influence  of  the  demv 
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gogoes.  There  were  demonstration*  in  (fee  ooaSl 
night  outside  the  offices  of  tin-  -  Ettlbni 
and  the  *  National.'  The  committees  of  the  Eights  of 
Man  and  the  Friends  of  the  Oanstitotiog  ett  through 
the  itmall  hours,  giving  finishing  touches  to  the  plan  of 
insurrection  which,  when  day  broke,  was  to  overthrow 
the  Chief  Magistrate  whom  five  millions  and  a  half  of 
Fniu-hmin  had  JMt  elected,  to  scare  and  paralyse  all 
moderate  men,  and  deliver  Paris  over  to  the  Ledrultollins, 
■lie  Barbes,  and  the  Proudhoiis. 
In  the  morning  the  party  of  revolution  found  every 
strategical  point  of  the  capital  occupied  by  troops.  But 
they  wen'  not  daunted.  Colonel  Forestier,  commanding 
the  6th  Legion  of  the  National  Guard,  took  the  side  of 
the  insurrectionists,  and  posted  himself,  with  two  more 
legions  of  citizen  soldiers,  in  the  mairie  of  the  6th 
Arrondissement.  At  once  Chnngamier  posted  a  regiment 
of  the  Line  outside  the  mairi*.  Colonel  Forestier  hereupon 
sent  a  letter  to  M.  Marrast,  as  President  of  the  Assembly, 
telling  him  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the 
Republic  was  to  be  destroyed  and  the  Empire  established, 
and  offering  the  Constituent  Assembly  hospitality  in 
the  Conservatoire  dee  Arts  ct  Metiers.'  At  the  same 
time  Forestier  tried  to  win  over  the  Line,  saying  that 
the  President  of  the  Bepehlfc  was  betraying  the 
country.  General  Kehillot  heard  of  these  audacious  pro- 
ceedings, and  at  once  sent  a  police  commissiooer,  backed 
by  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  to  bring  the  Colonel  n 
prisoner  to  the  Conctergerie.  The  Colonel  called  upon 
his  officera  to  rescue  him,  but  not  an  arm  wiv- 


i*W,  OmiI      [to  beww  tittgnari  oi  the  Amd- 
Unml  Vwt :       bl*  W  two  toubona',  t«m  on  *«« 
If  ihifwP<>lMli[,lnHa      baal  uri  +aw  Ua'yow  to*.'— 
Mamrt,  IMdatl  at  tU  OoMtii»-»l       XqmU—  III.  Fu  AJUrt  XwfeU. 

l'.K.,  i860, 
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opposition  to  the  police.  By  nightfall  the  clubs  hv 
-  dispersed,  the  refractory  Mobiles  were  mastered,  and 
the  Conciergerie  was  full  of  men  who  had  hoped  to 
sleep  that  night  in  the  official  palaces  of  Paris. 

While  the  Mountain  was  suffering  defeat  in  the  strati 
it  was  experiencing  discomfiture  in  the  Assembly.  Whea 
in  the  morning  the  Chamber  had  been  surrounded  witk 
troops,  to  protect  it  against  an  incursion  of  the  mob, 
M,  Marrast  and  his  friends  pretended  that  the  Executh* 
were  trying  to  intimidate  the  Assembly,  in  order  to  make 
it  pass  the  Rateau  motion,  and  resolved  to  question 
General  Changaroier.  Should  he  not  give  a  satisfactory 
answer,  or  take  refuge  behind  the  authority  of  the  Prince, 
Louis  Napoleon  was  to. be  himself  called  to  the  bar  to 
explain.  Should  his  explanations  not  be  to  the  liking  of 
the  Assembly,  he  was  to  be  impeached.  But  before 
M.  Marrast  and  his  friends  proceeded  to  these  extremities 
M.  Odilon  Barrot  warned  them  of  the  peril  they  were 
running,  and  they  desisted. 

January  29,  however,  served  some  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Mountain.  When  they  had  been  beaten  at  ail  pointy 
they  adopted  their  old  falsehood,  and  denounced  the  con- 
flict as  one  got  up  by  the  police.  The  President  had 
provoked  the  imeute  in  order  to  show  the  forces  which 
lie  had  at  his  command  and  the  skill  and  swiftness  with 
which  his  generals  could  make  use  of  them,  and  in  order 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  coup  <\'ita\.  The  absurdity  of 
this  pretension  was  made  manifest  when  the  news  reached 
Paris  that,  in  obedience  to  siguals  from  the  Red  club* 
and  committees  in  Paris,  the  Reds  of  turbulent  Marseilles, 
of  Lyons,  Macon,  Limoges,  Troyes,  and  other  towns  bad 
risen  simultaneously. 

That  which  stands  out  as  distinctly  characteristic  of 
the  line  of  conduct  whicli  Prince  Louis  NajK)leoQ  at  ooce 
adopted    when    he    entered  the    filysee  was  its  inde- 
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pcndence.  He  selected  his  advisers  to  guide  and  not  to  chap. 
dominate  him.  In  refusing  to  ally  himself  with  any  party  . 
he  evinced  a  strong  desire  to  be  fortified  with  the  counsel 
of  all  parties.  He  vu  in  quest  of  a  national  policy  that 
should  be  a  worthy  product  of  the  Batfowl  vuto  which 
had  given  him  power,  and  all  the  troubles  that  be 
sprang  from  his  determination  not  to  be  the  duj>e  of  any 
man  or  set  of  men.  The  strong  measures  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Assembly  were  violently  opposed,  because 
no  party  desired  to  see  the  power  of  the  1 
strengthened  in  independence  of  it.  The  Republicans 
raved  at  the  idea  of  an  Empire,  and  so  did  the  Orleunists 
and  the  Legitimists,  for  they  could  have  no  share  of  its 
glory.  Therefore  the  first  indications  of  a  strong  will  in 
the  Elysee  not  only  raised  an  Opposition  turmoil  all  round 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  but  agitated  0m  CBfafnel,  which 
was  composed  of  individuals  of  the  various  jjurties.  The 
Conservatives,  who  felt  bound  to  vote  measures  that 
would  strengthen  the  Executive  against  the  Mountain, 
secretly  hoped  that  they  would  lash  the  people  into  open 
revolt  against  the  President.  Every  man  of  mark  who 
had  supported  the  Bonaparte  to  the  Presidential  chair 
plotted  his  overthrow  when  they  found  it  was  a  statesman 
of  consummate  ability  whom  they  had  helped  to  raise, 
M.  Emile  de  Girardin  had  worked  lustily  for  Prince 
'  Louis  until  the  Prince  declined  to  walk  in  the  great 
publicist's  leading-strings.  Then  M.  de  Girardin  turned 
furiously  upon  his  own  candidate,  ted  a  fierce  Opposition, 
and  eventually  drew  M.  Victor  Hugo  into  it  Under 
such  circumstances  the  rumours  which  extorted  from  the 
President  the  following  letter  must  have  been  peculiarly 
galling:— 


• 


fijafc  NMkwU,  April  to,  1149. 

My  dear  Cousin, — It  is  reported  that,  on  your  way 
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through  Bordeaux,1  you  spoke  hi  a  way  calculated  to 
raise  discussions  among  the  best-intentioned  people.  Yoa 
are  nude  to  say  that,  dominated  by  the  leaders  of  the 
reactionary  movement,  I  was  not  following  my  own 
ins|>ir:iliuns;  that,  impatient  in  bondage,  I  was  ready  to 
escape  from  it ;  and  that,  in  order  to  help  me,  men  hostile 
to  my  Government,  rather  than  men  of  the  Moderate 
party,  should  be  returned  at  the  next  elections. 

'I  am  justified  in  feeliug  astonishment  at  such  in 
insinuation  proceeding  from  you.  Yon  know  me  well 
enough  to  be  assured  that  I  should  never  suffer  the  dicta- 
tion of  any  person,  and  that  I  shall  always  strive  w 
govern  in  the  interests  of  the  masses,  and  not  in  those  of 
a  party.  I  honour  the  men  who,  by  their  capacity  and 
experience,  can  give  me  good  advice  ;  I  receive  daily  the 
most  contradictory  counsel,  but  I  follow  only  the  impulses 
of  my  reason  and  my  heart. 

*  It  was  for  you  less  than  for  anybody  to  blame  me 
for  a  moderate  policy — you,  who  found  fault  with  my 
manifesto  because  it  did  not  entirely  satisfy  the  leader* 
of  the  Moderate  party.  That  manifesto,  which  I  did  not 
alter,  remains  the  conscientious  expression  of  my  opinioni. 
My  first  duty  was  to  restore  confidence  to  the  country. 
Well,  for  the  last  four  months  the  confidence  has  been 
growing.  For  each  day  its  task;  security  first,  then 
improvements. 

'The  approaching  elections  will,  I  doubt  not,  hasten 
the  epochs  of  possible  reforms,  by  strengthening  the 
Republic  through  order  and  moderation.  To  bring  back 
the  old  parties,  and  to  reunite  them,  should  be  the 
of  our  efforts.  It  is  the  mission  which  belongs  to 
great  name  we  bear :  it  would  fail  if  it  served  to  di 
instead  of  rallying  the  supporters  of  the  Government. 


;obj,vt 
din* 


1  Print*  N»pol<.-.n  bud  bwu  appointed  Amtwdor  it  Madrid,  ml  wm 
no  hi*  wnj  to  hi*  pott. 
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4  For  all  these  reasons  I  cannot  approve  your  candi-    °^p- 
dature  in  twenty  departments ;  for — think  well  over  this  « — ^ — ' 
— the  design  is  to  return  hostile  candidates  behind  your 
name,  and  to  discourage  your  jmrtisans   by  tiring   the 
jieoplc  with  many  fresh  elections. 

4 1  hope  that  henceforth,  my  dear  Cousin,  you  will  use 
all  your  endeavours  to  enlighten  jieople  with  whom  you 
come  in  contact  on  my  real  intention*,  and  that  you  will  be 
careful  not  to  give  credit,  through  careless  words,  to  the 
absurd  calumnies  which  go  the  length  of  pretending  that 
sordid  interests  govern  my  jx^licy.  Nothing — proclaim 
this  loudly — nothing  will  trouble  the  serenity  of  my 
judgment,  nor  will  shake  my  resolutions.  Free 
from  all  moral  constraint,  I  shall  walk  in  the  path  of 
honour,  with  conscience  for  my  guide ;  and  when  I  shall 
resign  my  i>ower,  if  I  may  be  reproached  with  inevitable 
faults,  I  shall  at  least  have  done  what  I  sincerely  believed 
to  be  my  duty/ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


TIIE  EXPEDITION  TO  ROME. 


tnised  that 


M.  de  Lamartixe's  manifesto,  in  which  he  promised  t 
the  Republic  of  France  would  never  foil  to  help  with  arms 
any  oppressed  nationalities  that  might  strike  for  freedom. 
was  perhaps  the  most  injudicious  and  unfortunate  docu- 
ment ever  put  forward  by  a  well-meaning  statesman. 
Nationalities  struck  for  freedom  one  after  the  other,  but 
not  a  single  French  sword  did  France  unsheaUi  iu  support 
of  them.  She  was  not  in  a  position  to  help  them.  Had 
M.  de  Lamartine 's  promise  been  kept,  hia  di 
country  would  have  had  to  face  an  armed  European 
coalition.  But  although  the  Poles,  the  Germans,  the 
Hungarians,  and  the  Italians  looked  in  vain  for  bl 
battalions  marching  to  the  '  Marseillaise '  again! 
oppressors,  they  had  the  poor  consolation  of  he 
that  in  the  French  Constituent  Assembly  the  Moun 
had  not  forgotten  them.  When,  on  the  meeting  of  I 
noisy  heterogeneous  nine  hundred  representatives,  i 
proposed  to  put  on  the  Parliamentary  record  that  I 
Provisional  Government  had  deserved  well  of  their 
country,  M.  Barbes  opposed  the  motion  and  demanded 
an  account  of  the  desertion  of  'our  German,  Poli 
Italian,  and  Belgian  brothers.'  Later '  the  people  i 
vaded  the  Parliamentary  Chamber — rudely 
M.  de  Lamartine  from  the  entrance — and  demanded  the 

1  M»y  15,  1848. 
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immediate  departure  of  an  army  for  Poland — the  coat  to     chap. 
be  defrayed   by  a  tax  on   the   rich.     Th 
grotesquely.      De    Lamartine,     in     his    grand     way, 
observed  that  at  that  moment  the  finest   tribune  in   the 
world  was  a  saddle;  and  going  out  through  tin 
burly,  mounted  a  dragoon's  horse  and — drums  beating — 
paraded  the  streets  with  the  Marquis  de  Uexnay  on   hii 
right  and  M.  de  Falloux  on  bis  left.     -  Two  n] 
Uvea  of  the   Bourbons,' says  M.  Pierre,   'wen-  tb 
of  the  Kcpublic*     That  May  1 5  was  a  mad  day  in  Paris. 
Barbes  and  his  congeners  got  into  the  Hotel  de-Ville  and 
threw  'paper  governments'  out  of  tin- window,  and,  before 
<-  could  seize  them,  declared   war  against  Russia 
1  Germany. 

Hut  these  were  not  the  only  act*  of  Intervention  on 
s  put  of  the  Beds  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire. 
be  Roman  expedition  served  their  turn,  again  and  again, 
r  an  onslaught  upon  the  Cavaignoc  Government  first, 
1  upon  that  of  the  Prince  President  afterwards.  The 
tstrian  domination  in  Italy  had  bi-en  seriously  threat- 
1  by  the  insurrections  1  Mian  in  March 

148— insurrections  which  M.  de  Lamartine  had  stimu- 
lated— but  when  Radetzky  had  beaten  the  Tuscans  and 
the  Sardinians,  and  had  finally  routed  the  Piedmooteae  at 
Novara  in  March  1849,  the  cause  of  Italian  independence 
was  lost.  At  length  it  was  possible  for  France,  who  had 
been  forced  to  remain  a  quiet  spectator  of  M.  Radetzky 's 
victories,  to  intervene,  and  prevent  the  Austrian  from 
taking  his  revenge  in  Rome.  '  If,'  said  M.  Barrot  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly, '  we  give  Austria  the  thnf 
the  Eternal  City,  it  will  be,  to  begin  with,  a  blow  to 
influence  in  Italy,  and  also  the  re-establish  in  ent 
of  absolutiom  b  Rome,  as  in  the  time  of  Ore. 
Let  us,  then,  intervene,  no  as  not  to  destroy  the  equi- 
librium  of  influences    in  Italy    for   the  beneflt  of  the 
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book     Vienna  Cabinet,  and  also  to  save  Koman  liberty.'     On 
— ^—-  the    invitation    of     the  Ministry  the    Assemblv 

a  credit  of  i  ,800,000  francs  for  an  expedition  to 
the  coast  of  Central  Italy.  This  expedition,  which 
consisted  of  only  three  brigades,  landed  at  Civita 
Vecchia,1  and  at  once  set  out  for  Rome.  Gem 
Oudinot,  who  commanded  it,  addressed  a  short  prod 
tion  to  the  Roman  people,  in  which  he  told  them  that 
army  had  come  not  to  impose  an  unpopular  Government 
upon  them,  but  to  protect  them  against  misfortunes 
which  threatened  them,  and  to  facilitate,  if  possible, 
establishment  of  a  regime  as  far  removed  from  the  abi 
which  the  Pope  had  destroyed  for  ever  as  from 
anarchy  of  recent  times.  To  this  proclamation 
Roman  Assembly  replied  that  they  were  determined 
save  the  Republic,  and  to  meet  force  by  force.  H< 
upon  General  Oudinot  advanced  upon  Rome  with  hi* 
three  brigades,  and  was  repulsed  on  April  30. 

Two  days  after  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary 
May  4  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  at  a  banquet  at 
H6tel  de  Ville,  at  both  of  which  the  President  ;i- 
news  arrived  that  the  French  expedition  had  sufiered 
repulse  under  the  walls  of  Rome.  The  dying  Constituent 
Assembly  hereupon  severely  criticised  the  Governs  n'. 
and  after  a  hot  debate  voted  an  order  of  the  day  by 
which  the  Executive  was  invited  to  take  such  measures  as 
should  prevent  the  Civita  Vecchia  expedition  from  being 
longer  diverted  from  the  object  for  which  it  was  sent  out. 
M.  Victor  CousuU  runt  went  the  length  of  proposing  that 
the  President  and  his  Ministers  should  be  impeached. 
The  President's  reply  was  as  sharp  as  a  rifle  shut.  lie 
published  a  letter  which  he  had  addressed  to  General 
Oudinot  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  news. 

'  April  26,  1849. 
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'My    dear    General,"    wrote  the  Prince,    'the    tele- 
graphic news  announcing  the  mri  tftnOtt  you 
have  met    with   under  the  walls  of  Rome   bus     deeply 
m  knuw  it  was  my  hope  that  the  cBtBem 
of  Bomo,  opening  their  eyes  to  plan  hats,  vroal  I 

with  oirdiulity  u  iinuy  Unit  had  been  MKU  to  then  Oil  :i 

kindly  and  I:  hao  not  happened 

*o:  our  soldiers  bm  been  received  m  WMmrim  Our 
military  honour  is  at  stake,  and  I  shall  not  sutler  it  to  be  I 
tarnished.     Reim  iS   DOt   be   wanting.     Tell1 

your  aoldiera  that  I  appreciate  their  Imnery.  thai  I  than 
their  hardships,  and  that  they  nay  itwnya  reckon  on  my 
support  and  my  gratitn 

The  Assembly  threw  itself  into  a  state  of  will  I 
meiil,    which  M.   Barret's  hesitating  explanation  could 

i  quell.    It  was  a  time  for  sharp  words  as  well  us 

\  deeds.     On  the  mom  • 

:  before  the  representatives   General  Cnej 
1  a  general  order  to  the  army,  in  which  then 
s  not,  to  use  a  French  description  of  emphasis,  a  single 
dot  wanting  to  a  single  L 

'  Officers,  noncommissioned  officers,  soldiers,'  said 
the  General,  'you  have  soon,  in  the  newspaper-is  the 
letter  addressed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  the 
commander  of  the  troops  who  have  fought  bravely,  but 
without  success,  under  the  walls  of  Rome.     The  Com- 


'  Mm  rkm  (Marin),— U  dm-  lUWnWnsta.  D  «  »«ri  uitnmwit; 

<    Uw/naliMtua  qui  unn  b  bm  «oUate  not  MS  nfat  «i  anaanit. 

i  iaprtTu-  qw   iom  am  Not™  bonaour  nriltoln  «M  angagri ; 

man  <U  Rom  J*  m  ■mftiru  p»  qull  rafot*a  »»• 


M  Lm  haUtaftta  M       aaWaaafOat  pu.     IHta*  i  .  ••  MfaUU 

Imjwu  ft  I'MdNN,      qa  japfrfeb  bur    bnroan,   qua 
"  dm      ja  pwu<i   ban  palaaa,    •!   qn"iU 
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mander-in-Chief  desires  that  it  shall  be  known  throughout 
all  ranks  of  the  military  hierarchy. 

'  This  letter  should  strengthen  the  attachment  of  the 
army  to  the  Chief  of  the  State,  and  it  is  a  happy  contrast 
to  the  language  of  men  who  would  send,  as  the  only 
encouragement  to  French  soldiers  while  under  the  fire  of 
the  enemy,  a  disavowal  of  their  acts.' 

M.  Ledru-Eollin  carried  this  order  of  the  day  at  once 
to  the  tribune  of  the  Assembly,  and  in  a  violent  speech, 
in  which  he  declaimed  against  the  Prince,  the  General, 
and  the  Cabinet,  demanded  their  collective  impeachment. 
But  the  Assembly  was  not  as  bold  as  the  leader  of  the 
Mountain.  After  several  sharp  debates  on  the  Italian 
question  the  representatives  passed  to  the  order  of  the 
day  without  a  vote,  and  M.  Ledru-Rollin's  proposition 
was  defeated  by  38S  votes  against  138.  This  result  was 
telegraphed  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  by  M. 
Leon  Faucher,  to  every  corner  of  France,  in  a  despatch 
in  which  he  said  that  the  vote  of  the  Assembly  consoli- 
dated  the  public  peace,  and  that  agitators  were  only 
waiting  for  a  hostile  vote  to  throw  up  barricades  anil 
renew  the  disasters  of  June.  The  Assembly  passed  a 
vote  of  censure  on  the  Minister  for  this  despatch,  and  he 
at  once  resigned,  on  the  eve  of  the  general  elections. 

Thenceforth  the  relations  between  the  Assembly  and 
the  army  were  hostile  in  spirit.  By  a  decree  of  May  1 1 
the  Assembly  in  its  President  acquired  the  right 
demand  a  military  force  for  the  protection  of 
Chamber.  M.  Marrast  forthwith  requested  Gei 
Foret,  who  commanded  the  camp  before  the  Invalides,  to 
send  two  battalions  of  the  Line.  The  General  sent  one  ; 
and  on  receiving  a  remonstrance  from  the  President, 
replied  that  he  knew  only  his  military  superior,  and  that 
lie  should  obey  only  his  chief's  orders.  M.  Marrast 
wrote  to  General  Changarnier,  who  replied  haughtily 
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■i  protest  against  the  requisition  of  the  President, 
but  did  require  that  his  desires  should  be  addressed  to  . 
i  not  lo  lib  subordinates.     A  prudent  DUO  would 

ban  dropped  (be  mtMinr  lien.-,  but  M.  Marrast  lowed  a 

•OSM,  iiml  therefore  kid  his  grievance  before  the  mon- 
bund  Chamber.  It  was  a  notable  contribution  to  the 
reasons  for  alarm  which  were  at  that  moment  in  all  men's 
minds,  because  it  set  people  asking  why  their  rap 
lives  felt  it  necessary  to  have  plentiful  bayonets  to 
their  deliberations.  The  hostility  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Assembly  was  notorious  since  the  hostile 
vote  on  the  Iuib  .t  it  had  given  hopes  to 

he  followers  of  Lcdru-llnlliu  and  of  Raspail.      En 
"on  was  in  the  air.     The  leading  demagogues  of  the  Mat 
Paris  projxwed  to  bring  hack  the  mob  to  the  street*, 
nd  invited  the  representatives  of  the  Mountain  to 

,  nritl  posing  colours  of  their  official 

There  were  whispers  that  the  President  of  the 
'  and  General  Ch&ngarnier  and  the  Ministers  were 
be  arrested.     Did  M.  Harrast  want  two  battalions 
r  this  business? 
IVince  Louis  remained,  as  usual,  a  quiet  reader  and 
He  knew  that  the  army  had  not  been  friendly 
'  him  at  the  elections;  he  plainly  saw  that  th<    I 
U-dru-RoUin  and  Raspail  were  his  implacable  a  ■ 
B  would  directly  b  of  the  power  on  which 

would  be  compelled  to  rely  in  the  crisis  that 
ppeared  to  impend.  Before  Hay  was  out  he  mounted 
i  hone  and  rode  forth  from  the  Elysee  National  to 
40,000  men  under  anus  on  die  Chomp  do 
As  he  trotted  |HUit  the  lines  the  troops  greeted 
with  ' Long  live  Napoteou E '  and  'Long  1: 
lepublic ! '  The  crowd  became  the  echo  of  the  regimenu 
1  front  of  them.  The  march  past  was  an  imposing  show 
"  force.    Ladies  crowded  at  the  windows  of  the  Boole 
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Militairc  encouraged  by  their  smiles  the  enthusiasm 
-1—  the  troops.     The  Prince  rode  back  to  the  Elysee    in  the 
afternoon  and  wrote  to  General  Changarnier  : — 

'  I  beg  you  to  express  to  the  troops  whom  I  have 
reviewed  to-day  my  high  satisfaction  at  their  excellent 
appearance,  and  all  my  gratitude  for  the  sympathy  with 
which  they  received  me. 

'  With  such  soldiers  our  young  Republic  would  soon 
resemble  its  senior — that  of  Marengo  and  Hoheulinden — 
if  the  stranger  should  compel  us  to  fight.  And  at  home, 
if  the  anarchists  should  raise  their  standard  agaj 
would  soon  be  reduced  to  impotence  by  this  army,  always 
faithful  to  duty  and  honour, 

'  To  praise  troops  is  to  praise  him  who  commands 
them.  Be  good  enough,  then,  General,  to  remit  all 
undue  punishment  for  breaches  of  discipline.  I  am  happy 
in  this  new  opportunity  of  expressing  to  you  my  particu- 
lar sentiments  of  esteem  and  friendship.' 

The  reasons  that  prevailed  in  the  Assembly  in  support 
of  the  expedition  to  Rome,  and  were  expressed  in  31. 
Bixio'a  motion,  which  was  carried,  after  the  abdication  of 
Charles  Albert,  were  those  which  actuated  the  Prince 
President.  The  Republican  Bixio  declared  that  '  if,  in 
order  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  Piedmonteae 
frontier,  and  to  protect  the  interests  and  honour  of 
Prance,  the  Executive  Power  thinks  it  should  back  ils 
negotiations  by  a  partial  and  temporary  occnji 
Italy,  it  will  find  undivided  support  from  the  National 
Assembly'  This  motion  was  carried  on  March  30;  and 
it  was  in  deference  to  this  motion  that  the  Government 
demanded  and  obtained  an  extraordinary  credit  for  the 
I'..;    .  ■■!      The  object  of  the  expedition   m  to 

maintain  French  influence,  to  protect  French  interest*, 
and  to  'defend  civilisation.'  That  it  was  an  ill-advised 
one  on  all  grounds  must  have  been  freely  admitted  many 
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i  by  the  authors  of  it.     Thai   the  Efcuxw   Pr< 
ntered  ujxm  it  with  rebaotaaoe  fa  proved  by  the  testi- 

loriy  of  his  enemies.     One  day,  Udkjltf  with   mi     iM 

Of  the  Hi']inii]i.-.  the   lVitice  uskrd  :  'WIulI,  in 
on  opinion,  nrc  the  faults  which  my  QuvWUlMDJ  ban 
wnittcd  down  to  the  pTOBCttl  time  ?  '     The  ex-'1- 

i  :  '  The  greatest  is  the  Roman  expedition  :  you  have 
iijkjii  il,  and  I  defy  you  to  get  out  of  it.'     The 

i.  pointing  tg  iliu  door  of  liis  oafafnal  i 
t  door  baa  not  cpawd  < 

■xce\*  to  advisers  who  have  said  to  in. 

de  Montftletnbert,  M.  Thiers,  M.  Berrycr,  have   never 
«cd  repeating  thia    adviee.      The   ptttiaMU    i 
x|«dition  increased  until  fare,  ma  ii  flood  of  them." 
v,  as  he  spoke,  raised  his  hands  above,  his  head, 
dicating  thai  the  '  him. ' 

The  expedition  brought  ii[»on  the  Prince  more  trouble 
any  act  of  his  presidency.  His  cousin  Prince 
Napoleon  saw  in  it  another  opportunity  for  assailing  bun. 
He  said  that  if  he  had  believed  Louis  IfcmajKirte  more 
capable  than  any  other,  by  his  name,  his  writings,  and  his 
capacity,  to  settle  the  Id 

be  could  no  longer  hold  this  opinion  when  he  saw  him 
given  up  to  a  deplorable  policy,  under  the  guidance  of 
unskilful  men.' 

In  bis  message  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  wl 

r  the  first  time  on  liny  28,  the  Prince  President  described 

v  of  lus  Government,  and  explained  the 

j  which  had  been  adopted  towards  Borne.     Passing 

(•intervention  of  England  and  France  in  Piedmont, 

.'  Prince  sakl  that  a  revolution  had  taken  place  in  Rome 

1  had  stirred  the  Catholic  and  Liberal  world.     *  For 

1  people  had  been  accustomed  to  see  an  the 
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iok  Pupal  throne  a  Pontiff  who  took  tiie  initiative  in  osefnl 
reforms,  and  whose  name  had  been  sung  in  hymns  of 
gratitude  from  one  end  of  the  peninsula  to  the  other. 
He  was  the  symbol  of  liberty  and  of  men's  hopes,  who 
suddenly  men  heard  with  astonishment  that  this  sovereign, 
lately  the  idol  of  his  people,  had  been  compelled  to  fly  ia 
disguise  from  his  capital.  The  aggressive  acts  which 
compelled  Pius  DC.  to  fly  from  Rome  appeared  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe  to  be  the  result  of  a  conspiracy,  rather 
than  the  spontaneous  movement  of  a  people,  who  could 
not  in  a  moment  have  changed  from  a  state  of  vivid 
enthusiasm  to  one  of  the  saddest  ingratitude. 

'  The  Catholic  Powers  sent  Ambassadors  to  Gaeta  U> 
confer  on  the  important  interests  of  the  Papacy,  ami 
France  was  bound  to  be  represented  there.  She  listened 
to  everything  without  pledging  herself.  But  after  the 
defeat  of  Novara  affairs  took  a  decided  turn.  Austria, 
responding  to  the  appeal  of  the  Holy  Father  in  concert  with 
Naples,  notified  to  the  French  Government  that  it  must 
take  a  side,  since  these  Powers  were  decided  to  march 
on  Rome  to  re-establish  the  pure  and  Bimple  authority  of 
the  Pope. 

'Summoned    to    explain    ourselves,    we     had    only 
three  courses  to  adopt — to  oppose  every  kind  of  intei 
tion  by  arms,  in  which  case  we  should  have  broken  ■ 
the  whole  of  Catholic  Europe  in  favour  of  the  Bom 
Republic,  which  we  had  not  recognised ;    to  leave 
three  coalesced  Powers  to  re-establish  the  Pupal  authoi 
after  their  own    fashion  ;    or  to   exercise  a  direct 
independent  action  on  our  own  account.    The  Gove 
QUnt  of  the  Republic  adopted  this  latter  course. 

*  It  appeared  to  oa  easy  to  make  the  Romans  i 
stand  that,  pressed  on  all  sides,  they  had  safety  in  us  u 
that  if  our  presence  resulted  in  the  return  of  Pius  1 
this  sovereign,  faithful    to    himself,    would   bring 
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reconciliation  and  liberty;  that,  once  in  Home,  we  should     chap. 

guarantee   the   integrity  of  the   territory,   by  removing  . r  — 

from  Austria  any  pretext  for  entering  the  Koinagna. 
We  might  reasonably  ho|>e  that  our  flag,  raised  without 
dispute  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  would  have  spread  its 
protecting  intlnencc  over  the  entire  peninsula,  in  every 
trouble  of  which  we  sympathise:; 

1  The  C'ivitn  Veccliia  exju'dition  was  resolved  upon 
in  coiuvrt  with  the  National  Assembly,  which  voted 
the  necessary  credit.  It  hud  every  chance  of  success. 
All  the  information  we  received  agreed  in  saying  that  in 
Koine,  with  the  exception  of  »  few  men  who  had  seized 
the  reins  of  power,  the  majority  of  the  imputation  awaited 
our  arrival  witli  impatience.  It  was  simple  common- 
sense  to  Iwlieve  that  this  was  so,  since  between  our 
intervention  and  that  of  the  other  Towers  the  choice 
could  not  Ik-  doubtful. 

'  A  fortuitous  concurrence  of  circumstances  decided 
us  we  hud  not  anticipated.  Our  exjieditioiuiry  corjw — 
numerically  weak,  since  no  resistance  was  tint ici] Kited — 
landed  at  C'ivitn  Vccchia  ;  and  the  Government  was  iu- 
fonned  that  if  it  had  been  jHiwjbk'  for  it  to  arrive  Iwfore 
lloim-  on  the  same  day  the  gates  would  have  U-eu 
joyfully  o|K>ued  to  it.  lint,  while  <  ieneral  <>udiuot  was 
notify  in  >•  his  arrival  to  the  Itoiuan  (ioveruinent  of  Home, 
Cariialdi  eilUn-d  lit  the  head  of  a  band  of  refugees  from 
.  very  |iart  of  Italy,  and  even  from  the  rest  of  Kuropc  ;  and 
hi*  presence,  it  will  lx'  understood,  increase*!  -uddeuty 
i In-  ranks  of  the  party  of  resistance. 

•On  April  30,  6,000  of  our  soldiers  apjniinsl  under 
the  walls  of  Home.  Tliey  were  received  with  shot.  A 
few.  rlmwu  into  an  ambuscade,  were  made  prisoners. 
We  should  all  mourn  over  the  bloo<l  that  was  shed 
on  that  day.  This  uncx|»eeted  resistance,  without 
clumping  the  ultimate  object  of  our  enterprise,   paralysed 

vol.  III.  0 
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our  friendly  intentions,  and  made  our  negotiations  fruit- 
less.' 

This  was  the  language  which  the  Prince  President  hell 
throughout,  in  private  as  well  as  in  public.  3d.  YieilkiJ 
was  the  old  and  disinterested  friend  to  whom  he  coo- 
fided  his  thoughts  unreservedly.  He  wrote  to  him  thi? 
short  note,  which  now  appears  for  the  first  time  : — 

'  £lyB&  National,  June  4,  1849. 

'  My  dear  M.  Vieillard, — I  am  grieved  to  learn  tha: 
you  are  ill.  I  was  quite  unaware  of  it.  I  did  not  read 
it  in  your  letter,  for  you  never  wrote  of  it.  It  is  true  I 
received  your  letter  in  the  evening,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Ministers.  This  unfortunate  Roman  business  must  be 
ended  with  cannon-shot.  I  deplore  it ;  but  what  can  be 
done? 

*  I  weep  also  for  Venice. 

'  Believe,  my  dear  M.  Vieillard,  in  my  sincere  friend- 
ship. 

4  Louis  Napoleon  B.'  ■ 

The  sincerity  of  the  Prince  President's  regret,  and  of 
his  liberal  aspirations  for  Italy,  is  shown  again  in  a  letter 
which  lie  addressed  to  Colonel  Edgar  Xey  on  August  1S. 
lomr  after  there  was  anything  to  fear  from  the  violent 
of  the  Mountain. 

Some  of  the  Conservative's  who  sup|x>rted  the  Roman 
expedition  mijrht  be  justly  descrilxed  jls  ready  to  do  the 

■  f.i\M-t.  Xntioii.ii.il' 4  jiiin  1847.  roniiiiiii*  h  coup*  de  canon.      Je  W 

•  M.ui   cluT    M.    Vieillnnl, — Je  il.tploiv,  iuhh  que  youIcz-tou*  ? 
suis  <ltVolt<  ilappivmliv qu«*  vmw  t'tps  «  Je  p]«Mire aiuwi  Yunise. 

malitd*».    JelVimniM  roinplt'teiiii*nt.  *  Croyez,  nmn  cher   XL  VieHkid. 

.It-  in"  lni  jm-1*  hi  dun*  votre  lettrv,  oil  £lua  sinrtMv fliuiti^. 
\mis   in.  in"  lVuez  pi«  dit.     II  •■*!  *  LniaiN-N.irnLitnar  R.' 

vrai  ou»*  j'ni  r»'cu  \ntr»«  l«»ttiv   1«*  s«nr,  ..    .     .       .  .  _      t 

\..        ,  .  .  „   ,  M>.   in   tlii»    |vhMeMion    of    uV 


«u    hiiluMi    «l«»s    iuini.-tn\s.       II    (hut 
terminer  cvttv    ni»lli»*ur»*uae    nllairt* 
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work  of  Rndctzky  ;  but  the  democratic  President  of  the  chap. 
Republic  believed  in  the  Liberal  Pojxs,  and  thought  liberty  ■—  . '— 
safer  in  his  hands  than  in  those  of  the  Ledru-Rollins  anu 
Kaspails  of  the  Eternal  City.  Resides,  France  was  with 
the  Conservative  majority  ;  France  was  Catholic ;  and  the 
gusts  of  (Mission  which  produced  June  13  were  but  the 
tail  of  the  storm  which  De  Lainnrti tie's  vainglorious 
manifesto  had  raised. 

•  My  dear  Xcy,'  the  Prince  wrote,  '  the  French 
Republic  did  not  send  an  army  to  Rome  to  stifle 
Italian  liberty  there,  but,  011  the  contrary,  to  regulate 
it  by  preserving  it  against  its  own  excesses,  and  to 
give  it  a  solid  foundation  by  restoring  to  the  Pontifical 
throne  the  prince  who  was  the  first  to  place  himself  boldly 
lit  the  head  of  every  useful  reform. 

•  I  learn  with  jmin  that  the  kindly  intentions  of  the 
Holy  Father,  like  our  own  efforts,  remain  barren  in  the 
presence  of  hostile  [Missions  and  influences.  There  is  a 
desire  to  make  proscription  and  tyranny  the  bases  of  the 
Pope*  return.  Tell  General  Rostolan  from  me  that  he 
must  nut  jtennit  any  art  that  can  falsify  the  character  of 
our  intervention  to  be  committed  under  the  shadow  of 
tin-  tricolour  flag. 

'  I  epitomise  the  re-establishmeut  of  the  Pope's  tempo- 
ral power:  a  general  amnesty,  the  establishment  of  the 
Administration,  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  Liberal  govern- 
ment. 

•  I  have  Iwvii  jtersonally  hurt,  on  reading  the  procla- 
mation of  the  three  cardinals,  to  see  that  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  France,  nor  uf  the  sufferings  <>f  our  brave  soldiers. 
Every  insult  to  our  (lag  or  to  our  uniform  goes  straight  to 
my  lieHrt  ;  and  I  will  lieg  you  to  let  it  Ik*  distinctly  known 
that  if  France  does  not  sell  her  services,  she  at  least 
exacts  an  acknowledgment  of  her  sacrifices  and  abnega- 
tion. 
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book  *  When  our  armies  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  tlwr 

left  everywhere,  as  marks  of  their  passage,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  abuses  of  feudality  and  the  germs  of  liberty : 
it  shall  not  be  said  that  in  1 849  a  French  army  could 
act  otherwise  and  leave  other  results. 

4  Tell  the  General  to  thank  the  army,  in  my  name,  for 
its  noble  conduct.  I  have  been  sorry  to  learn  that  even 
physically  it  has  not  been  treated  as  it  should  have  been. 
Nothing  should  be  neglected  for  the  comfort  of  our 
troops. 

4  Receive,  my  dear  Ney,  the  assurance  of  my  sincere 
friendship. 

'Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte.' 

The  Prince  lost  no  opportunity  of  calming  the  spirit 
of  the  country  with   assurances  of  peace   and  of   his 
solicitude  for  the  commercial  prosperity  of  France.     The 
banquet  of  the  exhibitors  at  the  National  Industrial  Ex- 
hibition, held  on  the  last  day   of  August  in  the  Janlin 
dlliver,  was  to  him  the  kind  of  opportunity  lie  could 
turn  to   the  most   striking   account.      'Gentlemen/   he 
said,    *  the  real  peace  congress   was  not   in   the    Sainte- 
Cecilc  '  Hall.     It   is  lien.',  it  is  you  who  compose   it — 
you,  tin*  elite   of  French  industry.     In  the   other  place 
only  a>piratious,  hopes,  could  be  formed; but  here  all  the 
jrreat  interests  which   peace   alone  developes  are  repre- 
>ented.     When  one  admires,  as  I  have  admired,  all  tile**? 
prodigies  of  industry  spread  before  entire  France,  wh-n 
one  calculates  how  many  arms  have  been  concerned  in 
the  production  of  these*  objects,  and  how  many  existences 
depend  on  the  sale  of  them,  one  is  consoled  at  having  been 
born  in  an  epoch  for  which  another  kind   of  glory  than 
that  derived  from  arms  is   reserved.      In  these  davs  it  i« 

1  A  jN-siPo  rouj; :>"*•!»  h;td  lni«n  Lit«lv  lu-i-l  th»»r»». 
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by  the  perfection  of  industry,  by  the  conquests  of  com-  chap. 
mcrce,  that  we  must  fight  the  world ;  and  you  have  im-  * — r— 
pressed  me  with  the  conviction  that  in  this  struggle  we 
ahull  not  fall.  But  do  not  forget  also  to  spread  among 
workmen  the  healthy  doctrines  of  political  economy.  By 
giving  them  a  just  share  in  the  products  of  labour,  prove 
to  them  that  the  interests  of  the  rich  are  not  opposed  to 
those  of  the  poor. 

fc  I  thank  you  for  the  flattering  manner  in  which  you 
have  appreciated  my  efforts  for  the  public  good,  and  I 
give  you  a  toast — "  To  the  prosperity  of  French  indus- 
try !  to  its  honourable  representatives ! " ' 
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THE   THIRTEENTH    OF   JUXE. 

book  The  Constituent  Assembly  died  in  a  storm  of  passion  on 
June  26,  having,  as  a  parting  thrust  at  the  Government, 
abolished  the  duty  on  spirits,  thereby  creating  an  immense 
deficit  in  the  revenue,  embarrassing  the  Executive,  and 
at  the  same  time  making  a  powerful  ap{>eal  to  the  popu- 
larity of  the  wine-shops.  Between  the  separation  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  and  the  meeting  of  the  newly- 
elected  Legislative  Jlody  there  was  an  interval  of 
only  a  few  hours;  between  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
two  Parliaments,  however,  there  was  a  radical  difference. 
Nearly  all  the  men  of  February  had  disappeared.1  Even 
M.  Marrast,  whose  name  was  attached  to  the  Constitution, 
had  not  been  re-elected.  The  elections  had  been  man- 
aged by  the  Klectoral  Union,  an  association  that  extended 
its  influence  throughout  the  country  from  the  famous  old 
address,  1  7  Hue  de  Poitiers.  This  union  of  all  the  Con- 
servative forces  had  been  formed  in  February  to  secure 
the  return  of  a  majority  of  the  party  of  order.  The 
friends  of  the  President  had  rallied  to  it,  and,  through  the 
skill  of  such  chiefs  us  Berryer,  Thiers,  and  De  Hroglie, 
thev  were  absorbed  in  it.  The  electoral  committee  wa* 
composed  of  >e\enty-live  members,  thirty-six  of  whrnn 
were  appointed  by  the  17  line  de  Poitiers  elub,   and  the 

'   X'.'ii'T     Lin^riiii''.   (liirni.-i-       Kluciin,    l»usti(l«*,    Marie,    nor  Juleft 
PiUr''-1.    K:,-ini    •!•■    I'l.niv,    *»■  wxM,       l-\<\iv  Muni  «M«:its». 
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rest  were  taken  from  among  the  Moderates  of  all  colours,     chap. 


The  committee  brought  into  one  room  MM.  Berryer,  de 
Broglie,  Duvei^gier  de  Hauraunc,  Charabolle,  de  Per- 
signy,  Fould,  Mole,  General  Piat,  de  tMallcville,  de 
Montalembcrt,  Thiers,  de  ltcmusat,  de  Xoailles.  These 
legitimists,  Orleanists,  and  Bonapartists  drew  together  to 
do  battle  with  the  common  enemy.  The  effect  wits  dis- 
astrous to  M.  Ijedru-liolliu'tf  party  ;  but  it  was  also  harm- 
ful to  the  cause  of  the  President,  as  many  of  his  followers 
had  predicted  it  would  be.  Indeed,  so  strong  had  been 
the  op|>ositiou  of  certain  leading  Bonapartists  to  a  fusion 
with  such  tricksters  as  the  old  statesmen  of  the  Monarchy 
of  Julv  that  thev  held  aloof  in  committees  of  their  own. 
The  ^ rutin  de  li*te%  and  the  mutilated  suffrage  which  the 
Constituent  Assembly  h;id  left,  gave  MM.  Thiers  and 
Berryer  excellent  opportunities  of  using  the  |)opularity  of 
the  Prince  President  to  the  advantage  of  their  jxarty. 
Thev  actually  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  loyalist  majority 
from  a  nation  that  was  anti-Bourbon  to  the  backbone, 
through  their  alliance  with  the  Honapartists,  who  were 
allowed  to  return  only  a  mere  sprinkling  of  their  candi- 
dates. M.  Thiers  never  contrived  a  subtler  political  trick, 
lie  showed  M.  de  Broglie  sitting  near  M.  Lucien  Murat, 
and  himself  in  consultation  with  M.  de  Persigny;  and 
then  made  up  his  electoral  lists  in  favour  of  his  own  party. 
%S>  complete  was  the  President's  faith  in  the  honour  of 
his  allies  that  he  withdrew  some  of  his  friends  in  favour 
of  M.  Thiers's  nominees.  The  lkmajMirtists  who  saw  the 
scheme  and  held  aloof,  were  so  enraged  that  they 
threatened  to  put  up  Prince  Xa|K>leou  in  twenty  de- 
|»artuieuL'<.  S>  confident  did  the  conspirators  of  the  Rue 
dc  Poitiers  become  that  both  M.  (iui/.ot  and  M.  Duchatel 
prcM-nted  themselves  as  candidates,  the  former  address- 
ing to  the  electors  of  the  Calvados  some  crafty  phrases,  in 
which  he  intimated  hi*  adhesion  to  a  Bou:t(Mrtist   regime 
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boo  a.     as  one  of  order.1     Hut  the  electors  who  had   within  *ix 
*- — r-^— '   months  given  power  to  Prince  Louis  Napoleon   were  n<* 
to  be  hoodwinked  into  the  acceptance  of  a   Gui/.ot   or  a 
Duchatel. 

The  effect  of  the  combination  of  the  BonapartLsts  with 
the    Uovalists  was,  not  what  the  Prince   President  lnul 
anticipated,  a  consolidation  of  order,   but,  on   the  con- 
trary, a  policy  on  the  part  of  his  false  friends  that  made 
methodical  and  progressive  government  impossible.     Tlitr 
KovaliM  parties,  having  obtained  a  majority  through  the 
popularity  of  t he  Prince,  hastened  to  use  it  for  his  over- 
throw.    He  had  imagined  that  in  the  Hue  de  Poitiers  he 
was  laying  the  foundations  of  a  national  party,  since  tht 
Royalist  leaders  pretended  that  a  Hourbon  restoration  had 
become  ini|>ossil>lc,  and  that  he  stood  alone  as  the  cham- 
pion of  order.     Hut  he  was  giving  power  to  his  cowardly 
enemies  to  drive  him  to  that  act  of  violence  in  December 
1851    which  he  committed  only  after  every  effort  had 
been  made  to  govern  a  Republic   with  a  Royalist  and 
Socialist  Parliament.       When   the  Legislative  Assembly 
met  at  the  end  of  May  1849,  the  Government  of  France 
consi>ted  of  a  Uonaparte,  elected  by  five  millions  and  a 
half  of  voters,   a  Royalist   majority,  and  an    imposing 
Socialist  minority.     This  Assembly  was  elected  on  Mav 
13  ;on  June  13  the  mob  was  in  the  streets  and  barricades 
were  building.     For  when  M.   Ledru-Rollin   found  him- 
self  backed  in  the  Assembly  by  1X2  followers,  and  when 
he  recollects!  that,  he  had  himself  been  elected    in  live 
departments,  his  ambition  knew  no   bounds.     He   would 
listen   to   no  moderate   counsel.     'In  a    month/   he  cx- 

1  •  !*■  CniiHilsit.  ri!iii]nrrt  la  \lt-  tliit'ixv.    Mint   <l«*s   lmmnioA     d'ordr*. 

t<taur:k!i<m  ^t    iKyj  mi!  rtr  itr.*  «rmi-  (Juuml  l'lii-ilit-iM  rn  jn;ril  Iriir  nlluinrr 

vi'nii'iip'ii:*  -  ri«M\  ;    If-  jKirti-jiin  <!••  r-T  ni-»'» — ;iir*'."    -/Vmi/i-  l)rio/il,  \v\.  i. 

c»'- tr-'i- .  ■!  1  \ « ■ .  :•  -  i.'  :;'  .   -•-■*  l.«>i&tiii>-  -  ]•    i  ;■■ 
f  iriii»"«  «l. hi*  !•■  nr-  ••■  -iir-  •  ■*  -•.!-.  '•■in-  i:. 
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claimed,  *  I  shall  be  Dictator — or  shot.' l     And  he  set  to     chap. 

.  VII 

work  with  a  will.  — ^— * 

lie  apiK'arcd  in  his  place  in  the  Assembly  on  June  1 1 
to  make  a  formal  declaration  of  war  against  the  Execu- 
tive. The  Reds  had  boon  kept  in  a  state  of  irritation  by 
the  artful  uses  their  leaders  had  made  of  the  expedition 
to  Rome.  On  June  10  the*  Socialist  electoral  committee 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Assembly,  telling  the  newly- 
elected  representatives  that  if  the  Constitution  was  violated 
it  was  for  them  to  give  the  example  of  resistance.  The 
members  of  the  Mountain  made  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
]>ro|>]e,  telling  them  that  Louis  Itouaparte  had  audaciously 
violated  the  Constitution  in  attacking  Koine,  and  assuring 
them  that  the  Mountain  would  do  its  dutv.  The  Demo- 
cratic  Association  of  the  Friends  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
tested 4  lx?fore  the  nations  *  against  France  bring  regarded 
as  mi  accomplice  in  the  siege  of  Koine  There  was  in- 
surrection in  the  air.  The  Parisians  were  in  a  gloom v 
mood ;  for  cholera  was  sweeping  with  a  heavy  hand 
through  their  capital,  and  the  highways  to  the  cemeteries 
were  crowded.  They  had  just  jMissed  through  the  tur- 
moil of  a  general  election,  only  to  be  threatened  with  a 
renewal  of  civil  war.  The  Prince  President,  while  the 
Red  clubs  and  committees  were  plotting  his  overthrow 
and  the  servants  of  Frohsdorf  and  Clarcinont  were  medi- 
tating in  the  Hue  de  Poitiers  on  the  methods  by  which 
he  could  be  made  to  forward  their  schemes,  went  quietly 
to  the  Hotel  Dieu  and  other  great  hospital*  to  vi>it  and 
console  those  who  were  stricken  by  tin-  modern  plague. 
His  sympathetic  natmv  touched  the  sick  deeply,  according 
to  con tciii|x wary  accounts,  and  he  left  behind  him  in 
fever  and  cholera  wards  a  real  impression.     With  a   few 

1    llutuire     riHUjtiffr     <ln     Pritur        M.     (iullU     ft    <i-i\.       I'.iri*   :       II. 
Ijami+-Stii*iUtmt   tirjmm  w  mttA*iiw  ?       M-'lvl,  1 S53. 
Jmsfu'tu      2    tfanuhrr     185 1.       1W 
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wvlU-liusi'ii  words  about  the  humble  and  obscure  heroi: 

at'  the    IIUIM-,  In/  placed  the  iTuss  of  the  Legion  of  Houm 

upon  the  breast  of  ■  gardt-molade. 

The  patience  with  which  the  hostility  of  the  Mountain 
and  the  treachery  of  tin-  fioysiisl  factions  ware  met  at  the 
1  .:■>■  ■■      is  exemplified  in  the  steady  endeavour) 
oationa]    party  and   a  national   policy,  from   which 
Brines  would  not  be  shaken.    He  met   the  Legiettttti 
Assembly,  is  which  he  could  discern   the  elements  of 
lienor  opposition  then  that  with  which  the  Constitm 
assembly   had  harassed  him,   with  sober,  <■■ 
words,  aud  with  plans  for  domestic  reforms  on  which 
mind  had  been  long  set. 

The  modification  of  the  Ministry  which  he  found  it 
accessary  to  make  to  meet  the  new  Corps  Legialatif,  lad 
to  fill  up  the  vacancy  left  by  the  retirement  of  M.  Lsjoa 
Fancher,  was  still  in  harmony  with  the  principle 
set  forth  in  his  electoral   address    to   his    fellow-citis 
M.  Odilon  Barrot  remained  Minister  of  Justice  and  Vks 
President  of  the  Council,  Dufaure  went  to  the  Interior, 
1  »c  T<x  (jLuvilli-  became  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
Rulhieres,  De  Falloux,  Passy,  and  De  Tracy  remained 
office.     It  was  eminently  a  Ministry  of  conci] 
cent  in  relation  to  the  men  of  violence  in   principle 
deed  who   still  disturbed  the   under -currents  of  socii 
milking  necessary  aud  justifying  stringent  measu 
preservation    of   public   order,     This  Ministry  ap| 
before  the  Deputies  under  cover  of  a    messagi    from    tl 
Presiik-n!  to  me  Assembly.     In  this,  we  insist,  the 
desire  of  the  Prince  toact  in  harmony  with   the   oatim 
Legislative  Bod;  is  once  more  expressed,  and  a  initio; 

pOncy,  to  l»e  pursueil  by    President  and  Deputies  alike, 

sketched. 

1  The  Constitution,'  said  the  Prince,  '  direct*  tin- 
dent  of  the  Republic  to  submit  to  you  every  year  a 


-eon 
tie* 
ens. 
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ral  exposition  of  the  affairs  of  the  country.  I  conform  chap. 
to  this  duty,  which  permits  me,  in  laying  the  truth  l>e-  < — ^L 
fore  you  in  all  its  simplicity,  facts  in  their  most  instruc- 
tive light,  to  speak  to  you  on  my  past  conduct  and  my 
intentions  in  the  future.  My  election  to  the  Chief 
Magistracy  of  the  Republic  created  hoj>es,  all  of  which 
have  not  yet  lx?en  realised.  Down  to  the  day  when  you 
met  in  this  chamber  the  Executive  jxnver  did  not  enjoy 
completely  its  constitutional  prerogatives.  In  such  a  posi- 
tion it  was  difficult  for  it  to  make  steady  stej)s. 

4  Nevertheless,  I  have  remained  faithful  to  my  mani- 
festo. 

•What  were  my  engagements  when  I  accepted  the 
suffrages  of  the  nation  ? 

*  To  defend  society  ,that  had  been  audaciously  attacked. 

*  To  consolidate  a  wise,  great,  and  honest  Republic. 
*To  protect  the  family,  religion,  proj>erty. 

*  To  foster  even"  |>ossiblc  improvement  and  economy. 
4  To  protect  the  press  against  arbitrary  laws  and  against 

license. 

4  To  lessen  the  evils  of  centralisation. 

4  To  wij>e  away  the  traces  of  our  civil  discords. 

4  Lastly,  to  adopt  a  foreign  j>olicy  that  shall  lie  as  free 
from  arrogance  as  from  weakness. 

4  Time  and  circumstance*  have  not  |>crmitted  me  to 
accomplish  all  these  engagements  :  however,  im[K>rtant 
steps  have  !>ecn  taken  in  that  direction.' 

Having  sketched  with  a  firm,  tree  hand  the  condition  of 
French  affairs  at  home  and  abroad,  the  Prince  President 
made  an  ap|>eal  to  the  Assembly  to  work  cordially  with 
him,  and  to  party  leaders  to  join  in  (lie  lalxMir  of  a  national 
regeneration. 

*  This,  gentlemen. '  he  concluded,  •  is  a  summary  of  the 
actual  affair*  of  the  Republic  You  j>erceive  that  our 
anxieties  are  grave,  that  our  difficulties  arc    great,  and 
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book     that  both  within  and  without  we  have  many   important 

vn-      questions  to -solve.     Strong  in  your  support,  and  in   that 

of  the  nation,  I  hope  to  raise  myself  to  the  height  of 

my  task  by  following  a  clear  and  precise  line  of  conduct. 

4  This  consists  in  boldly  taking  the  initiative  in  all 
improvements,  in  all  the  reforms  that  contribute  to  the 
well-being  of  all ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  repressing  by 
the  severity  of  the  laws  which  have  become  necessary  the 
attempts  at  disorder  and  anarchy  which  prolong  the  gene- 
ral uneasiness.  We  will  not  lull  the  people  with  illusions 
and  Utopias  which  excite  the  imagination,  and  add  only 
to  misery  and  deception.  Wherever  I  may  see  an  idea 
pregnant  with  practical  results,  I  shall  have  it  examined, 
and  if  it  cau  be  used,  I  shall  propose  to  you  to  apply  it. 
The  foregoing  will,  I  hope,  suffice,  gentlemen,  to  prove 
to  you  that  my  intentions  are  identical  with  yours. 

4  You  desire,  like  me,  to  labour  for  the  happiness  of 
this  people,  which  has  elected  us  for  the  glory  and  pros- 
perity of  the  country ;  you  agree  with  me  that  the  best 
means  of  succeeding  are  not  by  violence  and  craft,  but  by 
firmness  and  justice.  France  has  confided  herself  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly.  She  hopes 
that  truth,  unveiled  in  the  sharp  light  of  the  tribune,  will 
confound  falsehood  and  disarm  error.  The  Executive 
power,  on  its  side,  will  do  its  duty. 

4 1  call  under  the  flag  of  the  Republic,  and  on  the 
ground  of  the  Constitution,  all  men  who  are  devoted  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country ;  I  reckon  upon  their  co-ope- 
ration and  their  knowledge  to  enlighten  me,  upon  my 
conscience  to  guide  me,  upon  the  protection  of  God  to 
accomplish  my  mission.' 

In  the  course  of  this  message  the  Prince  described  the 
laws  which  he  considered  urgent.  On  the  one  hand, 
authority  must  be  strengthened  to  give  peace  to  society 
and  to  punish  the  peace-breakers  ;  on  the  other,  a  series 
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of  social  reforms  were  absolutely  necessary.  The  Prince  chap. 
indicated  a  law  to  promote  workmen's  provident  associa-  ,  - 
tions,  to  provide  poor  landowners  with  capital  on  rea- 
sonable terms,  to  afford  gratuitous  legal  assistance  to  the 
|KX>rt  to  reform  recruiting  for  the  army,  and  to  raise  the 
{icnsiond  of  old  soldiers;  and  he  recommended  the 
Assembly  to  complete  the  organic  laws  of  the  Constitution 
which  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  left  unsettled. 

These  words  of  advice  passed  as  so  much  idle  wind 
over  the  heads  of  Reds  and  Royalists.  Both  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  the  author  of  the  message,  not  to  work  with 
him  for  the  common  good.  M.  Ledru-Rollin  was,  **t  »my 
rate,  a  manful  and  an  open  enemy.  He  stalked  deliberately 
to  the  tribune,  while  a  settled  gloom  was  upon  the  repre- 
sentatives, while  the  sounds  of  war  were  coming  to 
cholera -smitten  Paris  from  Russia  and  from  Germany, 
and  gave  the  signal  of  civil  strife.  The  Government,  he 
said,  had  violated  the  Constitution  by  attacking  republi- 
can Rome  ;  and  he  and  his  followers  would  defend  it  even 
bv  force  of  arms.  Although  the  Assemblv  divided 
against  M.  Ledru-Rollin.  and  justified  the  course  adopted 
bv  the  Government,  the  Red  leader  was  not  to  be  con- 
trolled.  He  and  his  followers  respected  the  representa- 
tives of  the  ]H»ople  only  when  they  voted  to  their  liking. 
In  defiance  of  tin*  ruling  of  the  Assembly,  the  Reds  did 
not  scruple  on  this  occasion  to  make  a  direct  appeal  to 
arm*.  The  journals  of  the  Mountain  published  two  mani- 
festoes. Inuring  the  signatures  of  a  hundred  representa- 
tive?* of  the  I,clt,  in  the  first  of  which  thev  told  the  work- 
folk  that  the  Government  and  the  majority  of  the 
Assembly  had  forfeited  their  mandate  by  sup|M>rting  the 
eX|>editiou  to  Rome,  and  called  the  National  Guard,  the 
army,  and  the  people  to  amis.  The  second  manifesto  was 
short  and  sharp  : — 

4  The  l*resident  of  the  Republic  and  the  Ministers  are 
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book  without  the  pale  of  the  Constitution.  The  members  of 
_. ;_ .  the  Assembly  who  have  made  themselves  their  accom- 
plices by  their  votes  have  placed  themselves  without  the 
pale  of  the  Constitution.  The  National  Guards  are 
rising ;  the  workshops  are  closing.  Let  our  brothers  of 
the  army  remember  that  they  are  citizens,  and  'that,  as 
such,  the  first  of  their  duties  is  to  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

4  Let  the  entire  people  rise.' 

M.  Ledru-Rollin  was  fairly  on  his  way  to  a  dictator- 
ship or  death. 

June  1 3  was  to  have  handed  Paris  over  to  the  Beds 
under  MM.  Ledru-Rollin  and  Etienne  Arago  ;  and  possi- 
bly MM.  Boichot  and  Raltier,  two  sergeants  whom  the 
Socialists  had  carried  to  the  Legislative  Assembly.  But 
General  Changarnier  had  taken  his  precautions  betimes. 
When  M.  Etienne  Anigo  appeared  on  the  boulevards  at 
the  head  of  a  nondescript  insurrectionary  column,  he  was 
allowed  to  proceed,  amid  the  disdainful  silence  of  the 
population,  on  his  way  to  the  Assembly  and  the  Elysee 
until  half  his  following  had  passed  the  Rue  de  la  Paix, 
when  a  few  battalions  and  squadrons  debouched,  and 
swiftly  cut  M.  Arago's  forces  in  two.  Pursued  on  all  sides, 
the  soldiers  of  the  Mountain  flew,  shouting,  as  they 
threaded  the  back-streets, 4  To  arms ! ' 

While  M.  Aratjo  was  suffering  this  defeat,  his  chief — 
the  coming  Dictator — in  company  with  M.  Considerant 
and  the  two  revolutionary  sergeants  already  mentioned, 
was  proudly  reviewing  some  two  hundred  artillerymen 
of  the  National  (iuard  and  some  fifty  undisciplined 
emeutiers  in  the  court  of  the  Palais  Royal.  It  was  two 
o'clock  before  M.  Ledru-Rollin  set  out  at  the  head  of  this 
force  for  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  when  he 
•rave  the  command  that  barricade  should  l)e  erected.  But 
the  troops  and  the  National  Guards,  who  had  no  inclina- 
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tiou  to  see  Fruuce  in  the  hands  of  the  Socialists,  cave  M.  chap. 
Ledru-Rollin's  soldiers  no  time.  They  were  surrounded 
and  scattered  at  the  ]>oint  of  the  bayonet,  M.  Ledru- 
Rollin  himself  making  a  ridiculous  escape  through  a 
broken  window.  This  was  his  exit  from  political  life  in 
Paris  and  the  beginning  of  his  commercial  career  in  Lon- 
don. The  insurrection  which  was  so  easily  put  down  in 
Paris  caused  considerable  bloodshed  at  Lyons,  and  riots 
in  the  provinces  where  the  Paris  insurgents  had  delegates. 
M.  Iiedru-Rollin  had  been  Dictator  for  exactly  one  hour 
in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers. 

The  Prince  President,  true  to  his  custom  whenever  the 
Reds  threatened  to  take  up  tin*  pavements,  rode  out  from 
the  Elysee,  the  length  of  the  great  boulevards,  and  through 
the  working-men's  quarters,  and  was  lustily  cheered  by 
the  thousands  who  thanked  him  for  keeping  the  jieace  of 
the  capital  undisturbed.  When  he  returned  to  the  ftlysee 
he  went  straight  to  his  cabinet,  where,  while  he  divested 
himself  of  his  general's  uniform,  lie  dictated  a  proclama- 
tion to  his  secretary,  M.  Mocquard,  in  the  presence  of  M. 
Ferdinand  Karrot.     It  ran  thus  : — 

4  The  President  of  the  liepuhlic  to  the  French  People. 

*  A  few  factious  citizens  have  dared  to  raise  the  Man- 
dard  of  revolt  once  more  against  a  legitimate  (iovcrnment 
— since  it  is  the  product  of  universal  suffrage. 

•They  accuse  me  of  having  violated  the  Constitution 
— I,  who  have  endured  for  six  months  without  emotion, 
their  vituperation,  their  calumnies,  their  provocations. 
Even  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  is  the  object  of  their 
abuse.  The  accusation  which  is  directed  against  me  is 
only  a  pretext,  and  the  proof  of  this  is  that  those  who 
attack  me  now  assailed  me  with  the  ^une  hatred  and  the 
same  injustice  when  the  citizen*  of  Paris  were  electing  ine 
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book  their  representative,  and  the  people  of  France  President 
'_    of  the  Republic. 

4  This  system  of  agitation  maintains  in  the  country 
mistrust  and  suspicion,  which  create  misery.  It  must 
cease. 

4  It  is  time  that  good  men  should  be  reassured,  and 
that  bad  men  should  tremble.  The  Republic  has  no  more 
implacable  enemies  than  those  men  who,  by  perpetuating 
disorder,  force  us  to  turn  France  hit*  a  camp,  aud  our 
plans  of  amelioration  and  progress  into  preparations  for 
a  struggle  and  for  defence. 

CO 

4  Elected  by  the  nation,  the  cause  that  I  defend  is 
yours.  It  is  that  of  your  families,  of  your  property,  that 
of  the  poor  as  well  as  that  of  the  rich — that  of  all  civi- 
lisation. I  shall  leave  nothing  undone  in  order  to  make 
it  succeed.' 

When  the  streets  had  resumed  their  wonted  aspect, 
and  the  Mountain  had  been  covered  with  ridicule,  Gene- 
nil  Changarnier,  in  the  presence  of  M.  Odilon  Barrot, 
said  to  the  Prince :  4  Here  is  the  opportune  moment.  Put 
an  end  to  the  Republic  and  establish  a  dictatorship.'  The 
same  advice  had  been  tendered  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic  on  January  29.  On  both  occasions  he  rejected 
it.  lie  believed  in  the  sincerity  of  the  Royalist  leaders, 
who  supported  his  policy  in  the  Assembly,  who  had  con- 
ducted the  recent  general  election,  and  who  were  still 
assuring  him  of  their  steadfast  friendship  as  the  only 
possible  barrier  to  the  advance  of  the  Red  spectre. 
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CHAPTER  VHL 

THE   PRESIDENT   IN  THE   PROVINCES. 

The  Prince  President  devoted  the  autumn  Parliamentary    chap. 

VTfT 

recess  of  1 849  to  a  provincial  progress,  in  the  course  of  ; ,  - 
which  he  took  advantage  of  banquets  and  inaugural  cere- 
monies to  make  known  his  views  on  public  affairs  to  his 
countrymen.  Everywhere  he  exhorted  men  to  practise  a 
spirit  of  conciliation,  and  to  set  aside  party  for  country. 
At  Chart  res,  where  he  assisted  at  the  ojxming  of  the 
railway  from  Paris,  he  said  that  it  was  there  St.  Bernard 
preached  the  second  crusade,  which  put  religious  faith 
above  material  interests ;  and  still  faith  was  giving 
men  strength  to  overcome  difficulties — with  conciliation 
it  would  double  their  material  strength.  At  Amiens, 
where  the  Pi  ince  gave  new  colours  to  the  National  Guard 
of  the  DcjKirtmcnt  of  the  Somme,  he  foreshadowed  that 
Anglo-French  alliance  which  never  ceased  to  be  the  pivot 
of  his  foreign  j>olicy.  4 1  have  done  so  little  as  yet/  he 
said,  '  for  my  country,  that  I  am  at  once  proud  of  and 
perplexed  by  this  ovation,  which  I  attribute  to  my  name 
rather  than  to  myself.  France  reiiieinljered  this  when  she 
gave  me  her  .suffrages,  that  this  name  represented  not  only 
conquest  and  war,  but  also  order  and  peace.  Amiens 
especially  must  have  been  convinced  of  it — Amiens,  that 
in  the  midst  of  an  Euro|>eau  conflagration  had  witnessed 
within  its  walls — indeed,  in  the  hall  where  we  are — the 
signature  of  that  famous  treaty  in  1802  which  was  to 
conciliate  the  iutercsts  of  the  two  most  civilised  nations  of 
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the  world.  The  only  idea  of  pence  under  the  Empire 
will  pass  down  to  posterity  with  the  name  of  the  city  of 
Amu  ns  It  is  to  this  remembrance  that  I  attribute  a 
truly  triumphant  reception.  You  desire  peace — but  a 
glorious  peace — fertile  in  benefits  at  home  and  in  influence 
abroad.' 

From  Amiens  the  Prince  went,  accompanied  by  his 
oldest  and  staunchest  friends,  including  his  fellow-prisoner 
Dr.  Conncau,  to  Ham.1  The  little  town  threw  up  a 
triumphal  arch  to  welcome  its  old  prisoner,  who  now  came 
of  the  State  to  visit  the  fortress  in  which  he  had 
spent  six  years  of  his  life.  The  Prince  was  not  surrounded 
with  the  pomp  of  power,  but  with  a  group  of  the  friends 
of  his  misfortunes — with  M.  Vieillard,  Vaudrcy,  Conneau, 
De  Persigny,  and  Laity.  The  town  was  gay  with  flags,  and 
a  salute  was  fired  from  the  prison-walls,  whence  he  had 
escaped  in  a  workman's  blouse  only  three  years  ago.  He 
had  left  many  unseen  friends  in  the  town,  and  all  the 
townsfolk  were  out  to  give  him  a  hearty  welcome.  They 
covered  the  prison-gates  with  flowers,  and  offered  bio  a 
banquet.  He  found  the  Kabyle  chief  Bou-Maza  occupying 
his  old  rooms,  and  he  set  him  at  liberty.  And  than,  at 
the  banquet  offered  to  him  by  the  mayor,  he  detiverad  a 
courageous  speech,  which  made  a  deep  impression  through- 
out France. 

'  I  am  profoundly  moved,'  he  said,  *  by  the  affectionate 
reception  I  have  received  from  your  fellow-citizens.  But, 
believe  me,  if  I  have  come  to  Ham,  it  is  not  in  a  spirit  of 
jiridi:,  DOt  of  gratitude.  I  felt  in  my  heart  that  I  should 
thank  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  and  neighlx>urhood  for 
all  the  marks  of  sympathy  which  they  showed  me  in  my 
misfortunes. 

*  To-day,  when  elected  by  all  France  legitimate  chief 
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of  this  great  nation,  I  cannot  take  to  myself  glory  for  a  chap. 
captivity  the  cause  of  which  was  an  attack  on  a  regu-  N  ,IL 
lar  Government.  When  I  have  seen  how  many  mis- 
fortunes the  jus  test  revolutions  bring  in  their  wake,  I  can 
hardly  comprehend  the  audacity  of  an  endeavour  to  take 
upon  myself  the  terrible  resj>onsibility  of  a  change.  I  do 
not  pity  myself,  therefore,  for  having  expiated,  by  an  im- 
prisonment of  six  years,  my  temerity  against  the  laws  of 
my  country ;  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that,  in  the  place 
where  I  suffered,  I  propose  to  you  a  to;ist  in  honour  of 
the  men  who  have  resolved,  in  spite  of  their  convictions, 
to  respect  the  institutions  of  their  country.*1 

From  Ham  the  Prince  travelled  to  Angers  to  open  a 
railway  between  that  town  and  Tours,  and  here  he  inter- 
preted the  cheers  of  the  crowd  and  defined  liis  |xwition. 

*It  is  not,'  he  said,  'because  I  am  the  nephew  of  the 
man  who  put  an  end  to  all  our  civil  dissensions  that  you 
receive  me  so  kindly,  for  I  cannot  do  for  vim  all  the  Em- 
peror  did;  I  have  neither  his  genius  nor  his  |>ower;  but 
your  acclamations  are  intelligible  because  I  represent  that 
system  of  moderation  and  conciliation  inaugurated  by  the 
Republic — that    system   which   consists    in    planting    in 


1  'Monsieur  1a   Main*.  -Jt»  *uin  un   ^nivtrmMiifiit   ntailipr.     Quand 

jMMfood/'iwnt  emu   d**  la  rwvptinn  mi  a  vu  r«)iiibi«>n  If*  n'-volutioai  lm 

aA*c1uf»u«tf*    que    jp    rveni*    <1«*   voa  plu*  juMf*  fntrnini*nt  d«»  maux  aprp* 

emir  it*  it  t- on.      Main.  crmf/-lf,  *i  jt»  idlm,  nn  omiprvnd  a  |»*iiif  I»  ml  juv 

•uift  venu  a   Ham,  c«*  n'f*t  pa*  pw  d'avoir    \oulu   twutiirr    «*ur    *oi    U 

ofgurtl.    r'eat     par     ivomnaiiuiamv.  t««mblr  r»-!*pi>a>«a)jilitf  «l'uu  rluin/t- 

Javai*    a    ccrur    df    rviiifivifr    U*  input.     Jf   n«»   mo   plain*   di>n<*    jnw 

habitant*  «l*  crttt*  \\\\v  ft   dm  t-n-  d'n\nir  i-\pi«'  iri,  pur  un  rttipri*»iiiif- 

Tirm*   dt*    toutc*    It**    mitrqum    dn  mt*iit    df  nix   atin#V«.    nn    tfint-ritn 

armpathte  qu'ilfl  n'out   r«W»  do  ma  contiv  ]♦*  lni*  <{«>  ma  jmtrif;   r"i«*t 

doiiDrr  |»*rpUiit  nrn*  mnllifur*.  av«<c   U<u)nMir   «|iif,   «Liii«    U*«    ]i«Mi\ 

*  Aujounllmi  quelu  |*Hr  1r  Kninr*»  iiit'iu***   oil    jai    -ninVrt.    ji*    \.nw 

•miff.  j«-  miU  di»vf  nu  !••  rh«*f  |t«ri-  prop"**  un  ti>o#t  «-n    llimncur   di* 

tin**  i|t«  rrttt*   ^rrandf    uati'»n.  jt*  u«*  humiii*-*  qui  *Miut  di'tfrumirp,  iualirr*« 

aaurai*  tnr  jrloritirr  d'unV  ntptmtf  Imr*    riniiirtioii*,   a    rvpectrr    If* 

qui  avait  p«uir  caiiM*  raffiujiii*  rnutr**  institution*  d«*  Inir  pn\*.' 
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FVaacv  not  the  savage  liberty  that  permits  every  man  to 
Jo  as  he  pleases,  but  the  liberty  of  civilised  people  that 
aftMR  each  individual  to  do  that  which  is  not  harmful  to 
At*  community.  I  know  that  under  every  regime  there  will 
bo  oppressors  and  oppressed  ;  but  while  I  remain  President 
of  the  Republic  there  will  be  no  oppressed  party.' 

On  the  following  day  the  Prince,  speaking  at  Nantes, 
i    his    hearers    that    it   was    behind    the    Loire, 
ou  which  he  had  been  travelling,  that  the  last  shattered 
of  the  Grand  Army  made  their  stand.     Speak- 
the    statue    of    Cambronne,    within   sight     of 
which  he  stood,  he  observed  that  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  glories  of  the  Empire  were  cherished  by  the 
people  proved  to  him  that  if  fate  should  bring  anotln 
struggle,  France  would  be  the  foremost  military  uatii.i 
1  Hut  to-day,'  he  continued,  *  we  have  as  great  a  glorj 
that  of  opposing  every  civil  and  foreign  war,  and  of  grow 
great  with  the  progressive  development  of  our  indust 
and  our  commerce.     Behold  the  forest  of  masts  that  i 
motionless  in  your  port ;  it  needs  but  a  breath  to  carry  t 
tlir  end  of  the  world  the  products  of  our  civilisation. 

'  Let  us  be  united,  let  us  forget  all  causes  of  dissensioi 
let  us  remain  devoted  to  order  and  to  the  great  int< 
of  our  country,  and  we  shall  soon  again  be   the 
Nation  through  the  arts,  industry,  and  commeroe. 
city  of  Nantes,  that  has  received  me  w  well  t<>-dav.  i 
strongly  interested  in  this  question  ;  for  it  is  destined,  t 
its  position,  to  reach  the  highest  degree  of  comni 
prosperity. 

'I  drink,  then,  to  the  future  of  the  city  of  Nantes,  a 
to  its  prosperity.' 

On    the    following    day   (July    31)    the    Prince 
boasting  the  army  at  Saumur. 

On  July  29  the  President  was  at  Tours.     Thtt  j.nn 
was  to  have  served  as  a  signal  for  Red  and  Socialist  disorders, 
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but  it  passed  off  quietly  and  brilliantly.    On  his  way  to    chap. 
Tours  the  President  made  an  imposing  })assage  through  <—  U— 
Orleans,  where  lie  was  received  with  a  medley  of  cries  in 
favour  of  the  Republic,  the  Constitution,  the  President, 
and  the  Emperor. 

4  The  Emperor ! '  the  President  is  reported  to  have  said. 
4  That  is  not  I ;  it  is  my  uncle/  Another  report  was  to 
the  effect  that  when  a  soldier  of  the  old  Imperial  Guard 
approached  him,  and  shouted  4  Long  live  the  Emperor  ! ' 
he  quietly  answered  him :  4  Not  yet/ 

At  Tours  the  President's  reception  was  enthusiastic. 
At  the  prefectoral  banquet  he  said : — 

4 1  should  begin  by  thanking  the  city  of  Tours  for  the 
reception  it  has  given  me  ;  I  should  add  also  that  the  ac  - 
clamations  of  which  I  have  been  the  object  touch  my 
heart  rather  than  my  pride. 

4 1  have  been  too  intimate  with  misfortune  not  to  be 
m£e  against  the  enticements  of  prosi>erity.  I  have  not 
come  into  your  midst  with  any  arrtire-pensie^  but  to  show 
myself  as  I  am,   and  not  as  calumny  seeks   to   make 


4  It  lias  been  asserted,  and  is  still  asserted  in  Paris,  that 
the  Government  meditates  some  surprise  like  that  of  the 
1 8th  Bruinaire.  But  are  we  under  similar  circum- 
stances ?  Have  foreign  armies  invaded  our  territory  V  Is 
France  torn  by  civil  war?  Have  we  80,000  banished 
families  ?  Are  there  300,000  families  placed  without 
the  pale  of  the  law  by  the  Loi  den  Suspect*  ?  In  fine, 
is  the  law  without  strength,  and  authority  without 
force  ?  We  are  not  in  a  jjosition  that  requires  such  heroic 
remedies. 

4  Li  my  eyes,  France  may  be  compared  to  a  ship 
which,  after  having  been  tossed  by  tempests,  lias  found  a 
more  or  less  safe  roadstead,  aud  has,  at  any  rate,  cast 
anchor. 


'  Well,  under  the  circumstances  we  must  put  the  s 
to  rights  before  going  to  sea  again. 

*  The  laws  which  we  have  may  be  defective,  but  tbi 
are  capable  of  amendment 

1  Trust,  then,  in  the  future,  without  thinking  of  coup* 
d'etat  or  insurrections.  There  is  no  excuse  for  coups 
d'etat;  and  as  for  insurrections,  they  would  be  hardly 
lwgun  before  they  would  be  quelled. 

'  Put  faith,  then,  in  the  National  Assembly  and  in  your 
First  Magistrate,  who  are  the  elect  of  the  nation  ;  and, 
above  all,  rely  on  the  protection  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
who  still  guards  France.' 

On  August  1 1  the  Prince,  in  reply  to  the  toast  of  his 
health  pro[>osed  by  the  mayor  at  a  banquet  offered  to  him 
by  the  city  of  Rouen,  said,  still  adhering  to  his  precon- 
ceived plan  of  dwelling  on  the  evils  of  the  lime,  and 
letting  Frenchmen  know  how  he  would  deal  with  them : 
'The  more  I  become  acquainted  with  the  chief  towns  of 
France,  the  stronger  does  my  conviction  become  that  all 
the  elements  of  public  prosj>erity  lie  within  the  n 
of  this  country.  What,  then,  prevents  our  prosperity  at 
the  present  time  from  developing  itself  and  bearing  f 
Allow  me  to  say  it  b  our  tendency  to  allow  ourselves  l 
be  seduced  by  chimeras  instead  of  holding  to  reali1 
Gentlemen,  I  said  in  my  message,  the  more  the  evils  whi.h 
afflict  society  become  ]>nteut,  the  more  do  certain  persona 
appear  to  be  inclined  to  cast  themselves  into  the  mysticism 
of  theories.  But,  in  reality,  what  is  wanted  t  People  are 
not  asked  to  adore  what  they  have  burned,  and  U>  bum 
what  they  have  adored  for  centuries.  That  which  is 
needed  is  to  give  society  more  value  and  stability ;  and,  as 
a  man  whom  France  esteems,  and  whom  all  of  you  here 
regard — M.  Thiers — has  said,  "the  real  genius  of  our  epoch 
is  that  of  common  sense." 

'  It  is  in  this  line  city  of  Rouen  that  common  aanaa 
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reigns,  and  it  is  to  it  I  owe  this  unanimity  of  the  suffrages  chap. 
of  December  10 ;  for  you  judged  me  truly,  gentlemen,  in  dis- 
believing that  the  nephew  of  the  man  who  did  so  much 
towards  establishing  society  on  natural  buses  could 
not  think  of  casting  society  back  upon  vague  theories. 
I  am  happy,  gentlemen,  in  being  able  to  thank  you 
for  the  180,000  votes  which  you  gave  me.  I  am 
happy  at  finding  myself  in  this  splendid  city  of  Rouen, 
which  has  within  it  the  germs  of  so  much  wealth.  I  have 
admired  yonder  hills,  adorned  with  the  treasures  of  agri- 
culture, and  your  river,  which  bears  to  distant  parts  the 
products  of  your  industry.  Nor  have  I  !>een  less  struck 
with  your  statue  to  Corneille.  It  proves  to  me  that  you 
are  not  wholly  devoted  to  the  great  interests  of  commerce, 
but  that  you  can  admire  all  that  is  elevating  in  letters, 
arts,  and  sciences.9 

In  his  seeches  delivered  during  the  Parliamentary 
recess  of  two  months  the  Prince  contrived  to  make  known 
his  sentiments  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  to  put 
himself  in  cordial  relations  with  many  sections  of  the 
people.  He  never  took  a  party,  but  always  a  national, 
view  of  a  question.  He  l>orc  in  mind  that  the  constitu- 
ency which  he  represented  was  one  of  five  millions  and  a 
half.  In  him  was  expressed  the  will  of  the  nation  ;  and 
it  was  his  dutv  to  see  that  national  interests  were  not 
sacrificed  in  the  Parliamentary  combats  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  lie  put  himself  in  close  relation  with  the 
people  at  their  festivals  and  inaugural  ceremonies,  that  he 
might  leant  their  pleasure  and  ascertain  how  far  he  had 
their  confidence  and  support.  He  threw  out  ideas  for  the 
development  of  industry*  for  administrative  reform,  for  the 
extension  of  railways  and  canals,  for  the  establishment  of 
provident  societies,  and  watched  how  they  were  received. 
In  short,  while  the  Parliamentary  factions  were  scheming 
and  plotting  in  Paris,  at  Claremont,  and  under  the  sane- 
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tion  of  the  Count  of  Chambord,  ami  while  the  SoeJalill 
and  the  Beds  were  spreading  a  network  of  insunvrtiutini 
clubs  over  llie  land,  the  patient,  self-contained  President  of 
tin.'  Republic  wns  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  nation.  Thr 
Orlcanists  had  some  scores  of  notables  itud  some  upstart 
aristocrats  of  yesterday  with  them,  including  vast  talking 
and  scheming  ability ;  the  Legitimists  had  a  much  more 
respectable  and  a  much  more  extensive  following,  that 
wintered  in  the  F;iul>ourg  Saint-Germain,  and  spent  I 
summer  in  the  old  chateaux  of  France  ;  the  Socialists  a 
the  Beds  were  cowed  and  driven  to  their  hiding-pla 
but  were  busy  still  preparing  for  1852,  and  were  num 
eally  stronger  than  Orleanists  and  Legitimists  put  togeth 
and  all  these  three  elements  of  discord  in  the  future  wei 
ready  It  any  moment  to  combine  to  fall  upon  the  Ch 
Magistrate  elected  by  the  nation  and  drive  him 
power.  But  the  man  who  never  spoke  except  who 
he  had  a  distinct  something  to  say,  and  who  never  act* 
without  having  deliberated  long,  was  gathering  up  his  fore 
far  and  wide  among  his  mighty  hosts  of  voters ;  and  he 
woidd  know  when,  in  the  interest*)  of  the  greatest  number, 
he  should  dismiss  the  hypocritical  chiefs  and  coteries  who 
were  compassing  his  destruction  in  order  to  steal  a  power 
which  the  nation  would  not  willingly  give  them.  He  showed 
again  and  again  that  he  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  his 
purpose  by  threats,  and  his  enemies  were  beginning  to  see 
that  he  was  not  to  be  cajoled  or  duped.  At  Besaneoo, 
when  he  was  repairing  to  a  popular  ball,  a  commissioner 
of  police  sought  an  interview  with  him,  and  begged  him 
not  to  go,  for  they  had  just  discovered  a  plot  to  assassinate 
him  there.  The  Prince  answered  : '  I  rely  on  the  sympa- 
thies of  die  citizens  of  Besancon,  and  I  shall  go.'  On  his 
arrival  he  was  surrounded  by  a  jxjsse  of  suspicious-look- 
ing fellows  in  red  cravats,  who  separated  him  from  hw 
Suite  and  growled  threats  in  his  ear-;  and  tliecoimrii-ni V- 
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fears    would  have   been   realised  had   not  the  faithful    C*J*£* 
Colonel  Vaudrey,  Colonel  B&rille,  and  the  rest  of  the  *—   — 
suite,  with  the  help  of  some  gendarmes,  rescued  him. 

The  President's  advisers  hereupon  begged  him  not  to 
venture  farther  into  Alsace,  the  hot-bed  of  Socialist 
doctrines  ;  but  he  not  only  persevered  to  the  end  of  his 
journey — which  was  to  be  Strasburg — he  boldly  con- 
fronted his  enemies.  At  the  Strasburg  banquet  offered 
in  his  honour  he  told  his  hosts  boldly  that  he  had  been 
dissuaded  from  trusting  himself  in  the  midst  of  them.  *  My 
reply  was,'  he  said,  *  that  I  should  go  to  all  places  where 
there  are  dangerous  illusions  to  dissijmto  and  good  citizens 
to  reassure.  Ancient  Alsace  has  been  calumniated.  In 
this  land  of  glorious  memories  and  of  political  sentiment 
I  feel  assured  that  I  shall  find  hearts  that  will  understand 
my  mission  and  my  devotion  to  the  country.  And, 
gentlemen,  why  should  I  have  been  badly  received  ?  In 
what  respect  have  I  forfeited  your  confidence  ?  Placed  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  France  at  the  head  of  a  power  cir- 
cumscribed by  law,  but  immense  still  by  the  moral  influence 
of  its  origin,  have  I  yielded  to  the  temptation  or  to 
advice  to  attack  a  Constitution  made,  it  is  well  known, 
•gainst  me  ?  No ;  and  if  I  have  so  acted,  it  is  because  I 
cherish  the  ambition  of  l>eing  known  as  an  honourable 
man/  This  frank  and  courageous  attitude  won  the  heart* 
of  the  good  ]>eoplc  of  Alsace. 
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CHAPTER  K. 

THE  LAW  OP  MAY   31,    1850. 

The  Ministerial  changes  which  the  Prince  had  effected 
at  the  meeting  of  the  new  Legislative  Assembly  were 
another  effort  on  his  part  to  draw  about  him  a  composite 
Cabinet  capable  of  a  national  policy.  He  had  even  con- 
sented 10  give  a  portfolio  to  M.  Dufaure,  who  had  worked 
■a  unscrupulously  against  him  in  the  Cavaignac 
at  the  Presidential  election,  and  whom  he  had  good  reason 
lo  suspect  of  covert  unfriendliness  when  he  took  ol 
bringing  with  him  into  the  Cabinet  MM.  <]■■  Toemj 
and  Lanjuinais.  But  the  Barrot-Dufaure  Govemmi 
which  was  one  of  compromises,  with  a  policy  deffl 
please  all  parties  by  giving  a  scrap  of  concession  to  the 
Right  and  then  one  to  the  Left,  was  composed  of  element* 
that  would  not  mingle.  It  lacked  directness  and  boldness 
of  aim;  for  each  Minister  represented  a  coterie.  It  was 
a  congress  rather  than  a  cabinet,  at  which  each  member 
fought  for  the  interest  he  represented.  Such  men  as  M. 
Dufaure  and  M.  de  Falloux  could  not  Ik.-  brought  to  agree 
on  a  series  of  domestic  measures. 

The  weakness  of  the  Ministry  was  the  opportunity  of 
the  Royalists,  who  were  never  more  active  than  in  the 
autumn  recess  of  1849.  Having  used  the  Presideal  of 
the  Republic  to  return  a  strongly  Monarchical  I 
the  next  step  was  to  force  upon  him  a  Ministry  taken 
entirely  from  the  Orleanist  and  Legitimist  (actions.  The 
Presidential  provincial  progress,  and   the  Prince's  hi 
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reception  by  the  army  011  the  Champ  de  Mars  and  else-  ohap. 
where,  must  have  given  to  MM.  Thiers  and  Berry er  , — ,-_ 
doubts  about  the  further  pliability  of  the  Prince ;  at  the 
same  time  his  popularity,  the  rapidity  with  which  his 
Government  was  establishing  itself  in  public  favour 
as  a  national  authority  removed  above  those  ceaseless 
struggles  and  squabbles  of  the  Parliamentary  factions 
which  merely  vexed  men's  minds  and  prevented  the 
settled  calm  necessary  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
country,  warned  them  that  the  time  had  come  to  assume 
a  bolder  attitude.  Dr.  Verou,  in  his  4  Memoires  d'un 
Bourgeois  de  Paris/  and  who  was  in  daily  relations  both 
with  the  Prince  and  M.  Thiers  at  this  time,  describes  the 
confident  attitude  of  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Mole  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1849.  They  l>clicvcd  they 
held  the  Prince  securely  in  their  toils,  and  that  it 
was  for  them  to  say  how  he  should  be  disposed  of  to  their 
advantage. 

•From  .December  10,  1848,'  writes  Dr.  Verou,  4to 
November  10,  1849,  before  and  long  after  the  election  of 
Prince  Louis  Na{>oleon  a*  President  of  the  Republic, 
M.  Thiers  and  the  **  Coiistitutionncl"  worked  harmoniously 
together.  M.  Thiers,  as  well  as  M.  Mole,  had  more  than 
one  political  conference  with  the  President  of  the 
Republic.  If  I  am  rightly  informed,  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon  listened  through  these  private  conferences  to 
the  opinions  of  others,  and  but  seldom  expressed  his 
own.  However,  the  friendlv  relations  continued.  The 
ex-Minister  of  March  1  had,  in  fact,  influence  enough  to 
obtain  ap{>oiutnients  for  his  friends  in  the  public  service, 
and  to  place  a  few  important  prefects.  M.  Thiers  and  his 
family  were  at  all  the  Ely  see  fetes. 

*  During  1849  I  hupi>encd  to  l>e  informed  of  all  M. 
ThieiVs  projects,  plans,  and  hoj>es.  The  |M>rtfolio  of 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  was,  in  the  course 


* 


of  the  year,  offered  to  M.  Achilla  Fould,  and  he  did  we 
the  honour  to  consult  me  on  the  subject.  ■*  Ought  I  to 
accept  it?  "  he  said.  "  M.  Thiers  says  :  '  Don't  accept,'  and 
here  are  the  reasons  which  he  gives  me.  "  You  will  be 
batter,"  he  says,  "in  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  In  a 
ehcffl  lime  M.  Mole  and  1,1  have  no  doubt,  will  be  called 
upon  by  the  Prince  to  form  a  {.Teat  Cabinet :  the  Ministry 
of  Finance  will  be  reserved  for  you.  Try,  then,  to  wait 
little."  This  presumptuous  confidence  of  the  ex-Mii 
of  the  Monarchy  of  July  made  me  smile.  "  He  certain,' 
I  replied  to  M.  Fould,  "  that  M.  Thiers  will  never 
the  confidence  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon.  As  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  sound  the  private  thoughts  of  the  Prince,  I 
believe  that  he  is  quite  decided  not  to  be  taken  in  tow, 
even  by  the  most  skilful  orators,  and  led  in  the  old 
groove*  of  Parliamentary  government.  The  Prince,  who 
has  meditated  long  in  exile  and  in  prison,  knows  that  n< 
times  demand  new  ideas.  He  knows  that  tnOOvfttMU 
are  required  in  finance,  that  a  great  commercial 
industrial  stimulus  must  be  given  to  this  country,  thai 
the  railways  must  be  completed,  that  attention  must 
given  in  the  first  place  to  the  interests  of  the  army  and 
the  working  classes,  that  our  cities  must  be  drained  and 
embellished ;  lie  knows  that  France  is  governed  rather 
through  the  imagination  than  by  daUy  doses  of  sounding 
oratory.  M.  Thiers  has  had  his  day  and  has  don 
hts  work.  He  has  made  two  revolutions  :  Prince  I,oui* 
Napoleon  will  not  allow  him  to  make  a  third."  ' 

This  was  made  as  clear  as  daylight  to  M.  Thiers  on 
October  31,  when  the  following  message  from  tin 
President  was  read  to  the  Assembly.  M.  Thiers  boastwd 
that  for  a  year  after  December  18,  1848,  he  had  governed 
France;  but  the  mastery  which  be  SOOght,  by  unscrupulous 
duplicity,  to  obtain  over  Fnncn  Louis  Naj>oleon  fell  from 
his  grasp  at  the  hist  moment;  and  the  financier  whom  he  had 
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boastfully   patronised,  recommending  him   to  wait   for     chap 
the  great   Thiers-Mole  Administration,  sate  among  the  * — ,— * 
Ministers  when  this  lesson  was  read  to  the  Monarchical 
factions : — 

•  Mr.  President, — Under  the  grave  circumstances  in 
which  we  find  ourselves,  the  harmony  which  should  exist 
between  the  various  powers  of  the  State  can  be  main- 
tained only  on  the  condition  that  in  a  spirit  of  mutual 
confidence  they  shall  be  frankly  explicit  one  with  the 
other.  In  order  to  give  the  example  of  this  sincerity,  I 
now  proceed  to  make  known  to  the  Assembly  the  reasons 
which  have  determined  nic  to  appoint  a  new  Ministry, 
and  to  separate  myself  from  men  whose  eminent  services 
I  am  pleased  to  proclaim,  and  towards  whom  I  avow 
friendship  and  gratitude. 

c  In  order  to  establish  the  Kepublic,rmenaced  from  so 
many  sides  with  anarchy  ;  in  order  to  smire  order  more 
firmly  than  it  has  been  hitherto  secured  ;  in  order  to 
maintain  the  renown  of  France  undiminished,  men  are 
wanted  who,  animated  by  a  patriotic  devotion,  understand 
the  necessity  of  the  firm,  unswerving  pursuance  of  a  clearly 
defined  policy,  who  will  not  compromise  the  Government 
by  irresolution,  who  will  lx»  as  careful  of  my  rcs]M>nsihility 
as  of  their  own,  and  as  zealous  in  action  as  in  s|>ccch. 

4  For  nearly  a  year  I  have  given  proofs  enough  of 
abnegation  not  to  lw  misunderstood  as  to  my  real 
motives.  Without  rancour  agniuM,  any  individual  or  any 
party,  I  have  allowed  men  of  the  most  op|>ositc  opinions 
to  take  office,  but  without  obtaining  the  good  results  I 
antici|Mted  from  this  agglomeration.  Instead  of  obtain- 
ing a  combination  of  shades  of  opinion,  I  have  brought 
about  only  a  neutralisation  of  fum*.  Unity  of  views  and 
intentions,  and  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  have  hecn  taken 
for  weakness.  Street  troubles  had  hardly  {Missed  away 
before   the  old    parties   were    seen   raising    their  flags 
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again,  reviving  their  ancient  contentions,  and  alarming 
_  the  country.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  France, 
uneasv  because  she  sees  no  guiding  policy,  seeks  the  hand 
and  will  of  the  elect  of  December  i  o.  This  will  can 
be  fell  only  when  there  is  a  common  idea,  a  common 
\ii'\v.  b  common  conviction  animating  the  President  and 
hjl  Ministers,  and  when  the  Assembly  identifies  itself  with 
the  national  thought  of  which  the  elected  executive 
power  is  the  expression. 

'An  entire  system  triumphed  on  December  10:  for 
the  name  of  Napoleon  is  in  itself  a  programme.  It  means 
at  home,  order,  authority,  religion,  the  welfare  of  the 
people  ;  abroad,  national  dignity.  It  is  this  policy,  inaugu- 
rated by  my  election,  of  which  I  wish  to  see  the  triumph 
with  the  help  of  the  Assembly  and  the  rapport  of  the 
people.  1  desire  to  be  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the 
nation  by  maintaining  the  Constitution  to  whirl  i  I 
sworn  fidelity.  I  wish,  by  my  loyalty,  my  perse  \  ■ 
and  my  firmness,  to  inspire  the  country  with  such  oonft 
dence  as  will  revive  trade  and  give  faith  in  the  future.  The 
letter  of  a  constitution  has  doubtless  a  groat  influence  on 
the  destinies  of  the  country;  but  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  acted  upon  has  a  greater.  The  duration  of  a  govern* 
mint  i  uiuributes  powerfully  to  the  stability  of  things; 
but  it  i*  also  by  the  ideas  and  principles  which  the 
government  adopts  that  society  becomes  settled. 

'  Let  oft,  then,  re-eatabhah  authority  without  disturbing 
real  liberty.  Let  us  calm  men's  fears  by  resolutely 
putting  down  evil-doers,  and  by  communicating  to  ftU  the 
noble  in-niiots  of  a  useful  purpose.  Let'ua  consolidate 
the  raflgiooi  principle,  without  giving  up  any  of  the 
conquests  of  the  Revolution.  And  we  shall 
country  in   BfHle  of  the   (actioM  and  the   ambitions,  and 

even    tin-    imperfections,  which    our    institutions    may 

include.' 
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It  was  while  M.  Thiers  and  his  followers  still  believed    chap. 
that  they  were  on  the  point  of  ousting  the  Barrot-Dufaure  >_    ' 
Ministry  for  one  taken  exclusively  from  the  Monarchical 
Bight,  that  early  in   October  the    wily  Orleanist    ex- 
Minister  brought  on  a  debate  on  the'  affairs  of  Rome. 
He  was  reporter  of  the  commission  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  Government  demand  for  a  credit  on  account  of 
the   expedition  ;  and   in   his   report  he   refrained  from 
mentioning  the  Prince's  letter  to  Edgar  Ney,  intending 
hereby  to  slight  the  authority  of  the  Government.     But 
when l  M.  Barrot  and  his  colleagues  rather  supported  M. 
Thiers,  by  declining  to  assume  complete  responsibility  for 
the  President  s  letter,  because  the  Cabinet  were  of  opinion 
that   the   majority   would    not  approve   it,   the    Prince 
determined  not  only  to  part  from  his  half-hearted  advisers, 
but  to  separate  himself  ln>ldly  from  the  leaders  of  the 
majority ;  and  he  charged  two  men  who  were  personally 
devoted  to  him  (MM.  de  Persigny  and  Ferdinand  Barrot) 
to  form  a  Ministry.     M.  Odilon  Barrot  declined  to  be  in 
the  new  Government,  on  the  plea  that  he  was   under 
political  engagements  with  M.  Dufaurc,  and,  with    the 
excited  majority  who  poured  out  of  the  Chamber  after 
the  reading  of  the  President's  message,  declared  that  it 
was  equivalent  to  a  coup  deUit.     The  new  Cabinet,  the 
lint  of  which  was  in  the  4  Mouiteur  '  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  when  the  message  scatter  d  M.  Thiers^  plans  to  the 
winds,  was  one  of  men  independent  of  ]>arty  tics,  and  in 
the  main  devoted  to  the  |K>licy  of  the  Elysce  ;  but  it  was 
not,  us  M.  Dclord  endeavours  to  show,  a  weak  one.     A 
list   that    included    the   names   of  MM.  Achille   Fould, 
Houhcr  (whom  the  Prince  President  had  already  marked 
as  having  the  qualities  of  a  great  Minister),  and  M.  Dumas, 
the  distinguished  chemist,  could,  at    any  rate,  advanUigc^- 
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ously  compare  with  the  hats  of  second-rate  nominees  nf 
the  Monarchical  chiefs,  through  whom  M.  Thiers  boasted 
he  had  governed  France  from  December  10. 

Mr.  Crowe1  says:  'The  maxim  of  Louis  Nepal 
seems  to  have  been,  when  he  finally  assumed  power, 
dispose  of  one  enemy  at  a  time.  During  1 849  he  chi 
as  his  Ministers  the  lieutenants,  if  not  the  active  chiefs, 
the  Monarchic  faction.  By  these  means  he  put  down  the 
party  of  the  Republic,  both  Moderate  and  Socialist.  The 
Moderate  Republicans  had  indeed  already  broken  the 
physical  force  of  the  Socialists  and  ultra-Republicans  in 
the  days  of  June.  This  most  arduous  and  ungrateful 
task  Louis  Napoleon  found  accomplished  to  his  hand. 
The  nest,  which  was  his  first,  step  wa3  to  rise  upon 
shoulders  of  the  victorious  Cavaignac  party,  and  becoi 
installed  I  "resident  upon  their  ruin.  In  1 849  his 
was  to  put  down  all  the  Republicans,  which  was  the  mi 
easy  as  their  faction  remained  completely  (hsnsiteC 
May  1S49  that  was  fully  achieved. 

'There  remained   the  necessity  of  dealing  with 
Monarchic  parties.     The    fall    of  the   Republicans 
rendered  the  Monarchists  not  only  more  confident 
presumptuous,  but.  more  powerful.     Tiny  dominated 
tin-  Assembly.     As  the  star  of  General  Cavnignac  gre' 
pale    in    the    regards    of    the    nrmy,    that     of    Gem 
Chaiigamier  rose  and  became  brilliant.     He,    too,    hi 
triumphed   nvcr  an    fmtutt  in    February  and  in  Ma' 
And  though    those   triumphs  were  bloodless,  still   tin 
eflfoed  those  of  Cswiignac  in  the  preceding  Jane 
Ministers  whom  the  President  had  appointed  kota 
front  ranks  of  the  Monarchic  faction  treated  him 
parliamentary  ministry  might    a  constitutional 
Instead  of  consulting  him,  they  imposed  a  pokey  m 

1   Tht  Ilufory  of  fhtn      llv   Kjnr  l-'vmu  Omre.     Lutigman*  li  (In. 
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him,  and  this  he  found  a  vacillating  and  distracted  one.  chap. 
Thus  they  had  gone  to  Rome  to  make  a  compromise  -  \ '  r 
between  the  Poj>c  and  a  supposed  Constitutional  party ; 
the  latter,  however,  disapjxjannl  amid  the  violence  of 
events,  while  the  Pontiff,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  an  ultra- 
Conservative  Court,  was  likely  to  come  Iwck  imbued  with 
its  prejudices  rather  than  with  any  gratitude  to  France.' * 

But  the  truth  is  that  the  Prince  did  not  design  the 
overthrow  of  the  Republic  directly  he  assumed  power. 
He  was  thoroughlv  sincere  in  his  efforts  to  form  a  national 
party  that  would  put  an  end  to  the  Republican  and  Monar- 
chic factious,  and  establish  a  free  Government  based  on 
the  popular  will.  The  designs  upon  the  life  of  the 
Republic  proceeded  from  the  Monarchic  parties,  who  used 
the  President  as  their  instrument,  and  foisted  their 
second-rate  men  ujmmi  him  as  his  Ministers,  under  the 
false  [ilea  that  they  were  working  with  him  to  free  the 
country  from  the  paralysing  toils  < if  party.  The  Republic 
fell  because  the  few  existing  Republicans,  like  the 
Monarchists,  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  Ikvauso 
France  was  not  Republican.  The  outside  help  towards 
their  overthrow  all  came  from  the  Monarchic  parties, 
who  were  iu  the  ascendant  from  Deceml>er  10,  184s,  to 
October  31,  1S49.  To  say  that  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  3 
fin*t  step  was  to  ri<e  upon  the  ruins  of  the  victorious 
Cavaignac  jwirty  i*  to  assume  that  Cavaignae  was  on  the 
high  road  to  the  Presidential  chair  when  the  Prince 
ap|KMred,  the  fact  being  that  Ijouis  Xa|>oleon  was  the 
iiational  candidate  before  the  Republican  general  showed 
in  the  Held.  When  the  general  did  apj>ear,  it  was  the 
Orlennists  and  legitimists  who  opptsed  him  fiercely,  and 
for  the  good  reason  that  he  was  a  downright  ba«kl>onc 
Republican,  under  whom  none  of  their  dynastic  plots 
could  pn*|ier. 

As  regards  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  the  Monarchic 
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parties,  the  Prince's  line  of  conduct    was  plain  and 
wliile  he  believed  that  they  were  making  comm 
witli  him  for  the  public  good.     It   was  only  when   they 
showed  their  real  motives  and  pretensions,  after  June  13, 
that,  lie  began  to  fence  with  them.     He  perceived  that  it 
had  become  necessary  for  him  to  stand  apart  from  all 
Coteries,  and  to  select  advisers  whom  he  could  confidently 
entrust  with  a  policy  for  which  he,  as  the  elect  of  the 
people,    could    make    himself    responsible    before     the 
country.     lie  made  it  quite  plain,  so  soon  as  he  saw  that 
In-  had  been  used  to  subserve  the  interest! 
■ltd  Glaremont,  that  he  whs  to  be  hoodwinked  no  longer  : 
and  that,  in  his  future  relations  with  the  Burg] 
sections  of  the  Conservative  majority  in  the  Assembly,  he 
should  deal  with  them  as  rivals  who  had  deceived  brim 
once,  and  would  mislead  him  no  more-     Nor  was  this 
11  very  bold,  albeit  it  was  an  eminently   honest   course; 
for  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  had  the  nation   at  his   back, 
while  MM.  Thiers,  Barrot,   Berryer,  <  ' 
their   friends   had    only  two    hordes   of  hungry    plare- 
■eekers  and  a  very  thin  sprinkling  of  devoted  and  un- 
seliish  adhereata 

Mr.  Crowe  fur:  I  in  reference  to  this  period 

of  the  Prince's  career — and  the  reader  will  perceive  how 
he  contradicts  himself: — 

'Besides  Ids  low  estimate  of  'lie  Monarchic  chiefs,  of 
Barrot  and  M.  Thiers,  as  politicians,  the  President  soon 
perceived  how  btimical  they  were  to  himself.  Thev 
dreaded  bis  popularity,  and  were  resolved  to  reprt 
the  Parliamentary  majority.  They  had  already  precluded 
his  iminediiiir  re-election  after  his  four  years'  term  of 
office  by  an  article  of  the  Constitution.  Had  this  been 
done  and  persevered  in  with  a  view  to  the  election  of  a 
really  Republican  President,  there  would  have  been  little 
to  say  against  it.     But  the  Monarchists  had  put  down 
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the  Republic,  had  set  aside  Cavaignac,  as  they  had  done  chap. 
Lamartine,  and  excluded  Marrast  and  Garnier-Pages  from  l*'  __ 
the  Assembly.  It  could  not  be  a  Republican  President 
they  had  in  view,  but  a  Monarchic  one — a  general,  in  fact, 
Mich  as  Changarnier,  who  would  Ixj  prei>ared  to  play  the 
Monk  and  accomplish  a  restoration  of  one  branch  of  the 
Bourtx>ns  or  the  other.  Louis  Naj>oleon  could  not  he 
expected  to  sanction  or  to  suffer  this,  and  expressed 
himself  at  once  very  clearly  that,  if  such  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Monarchists,  he  would  oppose  them.  They 
mocked  at  his  threats,  and  made  light  of  the  means  at  his 
disposal  for  realising  them.  The  President  had  inter- 
views with  their  chiefs,  and  did  his  utmost  to  gain  them — 
that  is,  he  assured  them  that,  if  they  l>ehaved  true  and 
fair  to  him,  ho  would  in  the  same  sense  reciprocate. 
They  were,  however,  not  inclined  to  come  into  these 
terms.  Nor  could  they.  For  whilst  some,  such  as 
Barrot  and  Dufaure,  were  conscientiously  prepared  to 
sup]>ort  a  Republic,  others  had  precipitated  themselves 
into  hopes  and  plans  for  an  Orleanist  restoration.  It 
i«  rcjiortcd  that  in  a  conversation  of  the  President 
with  MM.  Mole  and  Thiers  thev  recommended  him  to 
follow  a  purely  civilian  policy,  find  in  token  of  it  to  cut 
off  his  mustachios.'1 

The  Prince  was  slow  to  suspect.  He  had  been 
accustomed  to  sincere  and  devoted  followers.  In  his 
mo*t  unfortunate  davs  he  had  not  been  stung  by  false 
friends.  It  had  been  his  habit  to  live  in  the  society, 
often  of  humble,  but  always  of  candid  and  sincere  men. 
It  had  been  his  good  fortune  to  inspire  life-long  friend- 
ships, and  devotion  that  never  tired  of  watching,  even 
when  it  seemed  to  the  world  that  no  hopeful  morrow  was 
likely  to  dawn    upon    his   broken    fortunes.      The    few 
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whom  Louis  Philippe  left  behind  him  were  not 
-  men  prepared  to  make  sacrifices.  With  hardly  an  excep- 
tion they  were  ready  to  filch  |iower  back  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  nation  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orleans  family,  aud  lo 
use  the  Assembly  for  a  purpose  which  they  knew  the 
people  would  never  sanction.  In  order  to  do  this  they 
must  get  rid  of  the  elect  of  December  10  ;  and  to  this  end, 
as  we  have  seen,  M.  Thiers  and  his  friends  were  labouring 
— often  assisted  by  M.  Berryer  and  the  Legitimists — 
when  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  believed  that  they  were  un- 
reservedly assisting  hiiu  in  the  formation  of  a  strong 
national  Government.  But  when  the  Prince  knew  dial 
he  had  to  deal  with  schemers  of  the  most  artful  kind, 
and  that  the  two  leaders  MM.  Thiers  and  Mole  had  beat 
lately  manoeuvring  to  form  a  Cabinet,  that  they  might  be 
able  the  more  speedily  and  effectually  to  deal  with  the 
Chief  of  the  Executive,  he  began  to  meet  them  with  their 
own  weapons  and  to  use  the  Monarchic  majority  fur  the 
furtherance  of  his  own  policy.  He  knew  his 
and  their  weakness,  and  could  afford  to  laugh  when  M. 
Berryer  said  in  the  tribune  of  the  Assembly  that  if  the 
President  attempted  to  employ  force  against  the  Legis- 
lative Body,  he  would  not  find  four  men  and  a  corporal 
to  obey  hhn.  When  he  watched  the  two  M>; 
parlies  pandering  to  the  vanity  and  courting  the  good 
grace*  of  General  Changarnier,  aa  their  Monk,  he  mi 
have  laughed  outright  at  the  character  of  Kn 
Cromwell  given  to  himself  in  the  drama. 

Mi.  Crowe  sums  up  the  position  of  die  President, 
Monarchic  parties,  and  the  Assembly  in  a  way  that  dis- 
covers his  Orleanist  leanings: — 

'  Seeing  that  be  could  not  trust  either  the  Monarchic 
chiefs  or  their  lieutenants,  the  President  resolved  on 
changing  hi-  Miiii.-trv.  Bui  whom  should  lie  name  in 
their  place?     To  which   party  should  he  have  recourse? 
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He  had  crushed  and  exiled  the  Socialist  Republicans,  trap. 
defeated  and  set  aside  the  Moderate  ones.  Legi-  ,'_ 
timists  and  Orlcanists  were  hin  foes.  He  had  a  party  in 
the  countiy  composed  of  the  rude  and  unlettered  peasants, 
who  still  revered  the  name  and  family  of  Napoleon.  But 
these,  although  they  had  elected  him  President,  and 
would  gladly  have  sent  Im]>crialists  to  the  Chamber,  yet 
knew  of  none,  and  had,  on  the  contrary,  sent  thither 
men  who  were  anything  but  Imperialists.  His  choice  for 
Ministers  was  thus  limited  to  men  of  no  party,  men  in 
whom  he  descried  talent,  with  a  certain  flexibility  which 
would  admit  of  their  rallying  to  him  ]>ersonally  as  soon 
as  they  perceived  that  he  really  possessed  a  future  and  a 
following.  The  list  of  the  Ministers  named  by  the 
President  on  October  31, 1849,  were — Home  Department, 
Ferdinand  Harrot ;  Foreign  A trairs,  Rayneval ;  Justice, 
Bouher ;  Finance,  Fould ;  Public  Instruction,  Parieu ; 
Public  Works,  Bineau ;  Commerce,  Dumas ;  Marine, 
Bomain-Desfosses ;  War,  Hautpoul. 

*  The  President  accomi>anied  the  appointment  of  this 
Government  by  a  message  to  the  Assembly,  in  which  he 
complained  that  his  experiment  of  forming  a  Ministry 
from  the  different  (Nirtics  of  the  Parliament  had  not  suc- 
ceeded. There  was  no  unity  of  views,  no  leading  spirit. 
During  the  Hundred  Days,  when  the  First  Napoleon  was 
ham  1  k? red  by  the  Constitutionalists,  he  expostulated,  and 
observed  that  the  country  remained  uncertain  and 
dispirited  because  "it  did  not  feel  the  old  ami  of  the 
Emperor.'*  Louis  Napoleon  now  rej>eated  the  phrase  by 
saying  that  "  Fraiifv.  amidst  the  general  confusion  and 
inertness  of  direction,  sought  for  the  hand  and  the  will  of 
the  elect  of  December  io.*'  The  name  of  Na(K>leou,  he 
added,  meant  order,  authority,  religion,  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  people.  He  said  not  a  word  of  liberty. 
Up  to  this  |>eiiod  such  men  as  Thiers  had  hoped  in  the 


anient.     But  the  Ministry  and  the  rnamt. 

completely  dispelled  the  illusion.'     Mr.  Crowe  adds  ia  a 

note :    !  Veron  says    that    a  Thiers  and   Mole    Ministry 

(booed  the  prospect  of  the  time,  for  the   appointment 

the  President  hud  given  bopee.1 

Even  a  historian  as  serious  and  sober  as  Mr.  Crowe  is  led 
away  by  the  wild  Monarchic  talk  about  the  rude  and  un- 
peasants  as  the  sole  supporters  of  Prince  Louis 
N"a]iulcon.  The  Prince  was  supported  by  all  rlnmril — 
certainly  by  all  the  upper  classes  of  the  provincial  towns. 
We  6nd  bin  thanking  the  manufacturere  of  Bouenar 
their  votes;  and  those  which  he  obtained  through  the 
support  of  the  Conservative  ladies  were  nut  the  votes  of 
■  rude  and  unlettered  peasants,'  Again,  the  Prince  had  in 
his  message  a  very  emphatic  phrase  aWut  liberty.  '  Let  us, 
then,'  he  said,  '  re-establish  authority  without  di 
real  liberty.'  The  illusions  that  were  dispelled  from  the 
mhids  of  M.  Thiers  and  his  coterie  by  the  Prince's  new 
Bjttitade  were  those  which  they  had  cherished  of  seizing 
upon  France  by  a  Parliamentary  coup  ttttot ;  and  the 
hopes  of  a  Thiers-Mole  Cabinet  were  aimed  not  by  the 
President,  but  by  the  two  artful  statesmen  who  were  to 
give  their  names  to  it.  Mr.  Crowe  entirely  fidsu 
Veron 's  account  of  the  relations  between  M.  Thiers  and 
the  Prince.  The  double-dealing  was  from  beginning  to 
end  on  M.  Thiers's  side. 

The  session  of  1849-50  o|>ened  quietly.  Louis 
Napoleon  had  already  meditate*!  the  embeUishnv 
drainage  of  Paris.  The  prolongation  of  the  Boe  de 
Itivoli  and  the  demohtion  of  the  old  stalls  and  tenement! 
which  had  long  disfigured  the  Place  du  Carr-u 
voted  ;  but  the  completion  of  the  Louvre  was  postpone  L 
although  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  pleaded  hard 
for  the  measure  as  giving  work  to  the  unemployed. 
~    1  Citizen  IVIIcUlt,  a  Socialist  dreamer,  nropotod  that 
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of  ail  old  Minister  of  the   Provisional  Government,  a    chap. 

IX 

secretary  of  M.  Louis  Blanc's  Luxembourg  commission,  — ^U— 
a  convicted  ]>articipator  in  the  events  of  June  1848, 
and  Eugene  Sue,  a  romance  writer  and  Socialist,  showed 
a  change  in  the  temper  of  Paris,  which  in  the  previous 
year  had  returned  Conservatives.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
provinces  some  of  the  condemned  men  of  the  Mountain 
were  replaced  by  Moderates ;  but  the  Conservatives  of 
the  Assembly  refused  to  be  comforted,  and  through  the 
spring  of  1850  held  the  Red  spectre  steadily  in  front 
of  affairs,  to  frighten  the  sup|>orters  of  universal  suffrage. 
The  time  was  well  chosen.  M.  liuroche,  who  had 
succeeded  M.  Ferdinand  ] turret  in  the  Ministry,  had  to 
meet  the  Assembly  with  a  Budget  showing  a  deficit  of 
8,000,000/.  On  the  election  of  Eugene  Sue,  the  lientc 
had  fallen  to  87^  40c.  Commerce  was  at  a  standstill. 
There  was  a  general  feeling  of  uneasiness — of  an  impend- 
ing crisis — which  M.  de  la  Koehejaquelein  proposed 
to  end  by  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  country  to 
pronounce  l>ctween  Kepublic  and  Monarchy.  This  un- 
easiness was  not  lessened  by  the  rej>eated  personal  attacks 
made  by  General  Lamorieiere  and  Colonel  Charms  in  the 
Assembly  against  the  Prince  President — attacks  which 
were  the  shot  of  skirmishers  thrown  out  bv  the  main 
body  of  his  enemies.1  JSo  low  had  the  morale  of  politicians 
fallen  at  this  time  that  when  the  rupture  of  a  suspension 
bridge  at  Angers2  precipitated  four  comjKinies  of  a 
light  infantry  regiment  into  the  I/>irc,  the  Mountain  did 
not  scruple  to  insinuate  that  the  bridge  had  lx*en  tamjiered 
with  by  the  Conservatives,  the  democratic  tendencies  of 


1  '(ienerml  Lamoriciere  wntr  t<»  are  only  wnitin^  fur  me   t«>  march. 

of  hi*  friend* :  ••  I  waaquirtly  at  I  run  up,  and  then  they  will  do  n<» 

»,  rcArinjr  pi#r».     My  colleague*  thin^."  ' — Tasile  lieioni. 

of  Ule  Comiuii*iuu  write  that  they  *  April  17. 
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book     the  unfortunate  regiment  being  well  known.     No  wonder 
— r^— '  that  at  this  time  of  profound  discouragement  Lamartine 
said :   *  The  more  I  see   of  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  the  more  I  love  my  dogs/  * 

In  the  provinces  hosts  of  tramps — many  of  them 
escaped  from  justice — spread  terror  in  the  small  towns 
and  villages.  Incendiarism  was  rife.  Secret  powder 
manufactories  were  discovered.  Press  prosecutions  for 
outrages  against  the  Government  were  frequent.  True  to 
his  preaching  in  exile,  the  Prince  President  had  endea- 
voured to  spread  mutual  benefit  societies,  popular  banks 
in  aid  of  labour,  and  communal  libraries.  A  law  for  the 
eradication  of  unhealthy  dwellings  from  the  great  towns 
had  passed  the  Assembly.  But  the  Eed  spectre  was  not 
to  be  laid ;  and  the  Conservative  leaders,  and  lastly  the 
Presidents  own  Ministers,  told  him  that  the  men  who  sent 
firebrands  to  the  Assembly,  instead  of  moderate,  law- 
abiding  citizens,  were  the  prowling  rascals  who  overran 
the  country,  carrying  their  mischievous  vote  with  them 
from  one  election  to  another.  The  remedy  was  to  fix 
the  residence  of  the  voter. 

Prince  Louis  Napoleon  was  opposed,  as  we  have 
observed,  to  the  least  infringement  upon  the  principle  of 
universal  suffrage*.  To  say  that  he  was  the  promoter  of 
the  Law  of  May  31  is  to  be  ignorant  of,  or  to  deliberately 
falsify,  an  important  passage  of  the  recent  history  of 
Franco.  When,  after  repeated  refusals,  he  yielded  to  his 
Ministers  and  to  the  Conservative  chiefs,  he  said  :  *  I  admit 
the  temporary  sus|>ension  of  universal  suffrage.  The  law 
can,  at  a  critical  moment,  suspend  a  right  for  the  public 
safety ;    but   it    cannot  abrogate   nor   destroy   it.      The 


1         7)Onwi/  to  Landor.  j*  voi*  dw  wpnfc*ntanta  du  people, 

-«4i  c  plus  iainu*  nit*  chienM.* 

JAinartine  me  disait  hier  :  *  Plus 
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universal  vote  must  be   re-established  directly  circum-     chap. 
stances  will  permit.'  ^ , . 

On  this  declaration  M.  13oroche  appointed  a  commis- 
sion to  prepare  the  draft  of  a  measure  on  the  reforms  it 
was  necessary  to  make  in  the  electoral  law.  In  the  list 
of  this  commission  we  find  the  names  of  MM.  Berryer, 
Thiers,  de  Broglie,  Buffet,  de  Chasseloup,  Laubat,  Daru, 
Leon  Faucher,  Mole,  de  Montalembert,  and  de  Monte- 
bello.  The  Prince's  enemies  were  largely  represented. 
They  went  to  work  with  a  will,  and  in  a  few  days  pro- 
duced their  draft.  They  proposed  (with  certain  exceptions) 
that  three  years'  residence  in  his  commune  should  be  a 
necessary  qualification  of  the  voter.  The  canton  having 
been  substituted  for  the  commune,  this  law,  which  deprived 
three  millions  of  Frenchmen  of  the  working  class  of  their 
vote,  was,  after  stormy  discussions,  passed  on  May  31,1 850. 

From  the  first  the  Prince  President  declined  all 
responsibility  in  regard  to  the  measure.  The  best  proof 
of  this  is  in  a  speech  of  M.  Thiers,  delivered  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  in  which  he  said:  'The  President  desired  that 
we  should  take  the  rcsj>onsibility  of  it — he  desired  that 
this  law  should  be  carried  to  the  Assembly  by  us,  and  by  us 
alone.* !  They  who  l>ore  it  to  the  Assembly  and  curried 
it  through  were,  it  is  true,  sincere  haters  of  the  principle 
of  universal  suffrage,  who  had  lived  and  flourished  under 
that  mockery  of  representation  to  which  Louis  Philipj>e 
had  reduced  Parliamentary  government  ;  and  they  knew 
that  their  only  hope  of  a  reapj>earance  at  the  helm  of 
aflairs  was  through  such  a  restriction  of  the  suffrage  as 
would  make  the  elections  manageable  by  their  creatures. 
Hence  the  extraordinary  energy  with  which  M.  Thiers 
suiHiortcd  the  measure,  and  declaimed  against  the  doiuin- 

•  *  M.  1*  IVuklent  tmiiUU  que  a  l.WfinliW  p*r  douh,  H  par  nous 
oo»  en  prii*i«*i«  In  mpnnnabilitt'*;  »>uU.' — Ihmtmrniu  17  Janvier  1851. 
Q  Tookit  que  cvtte  lut  fut  •pport*^ 
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new  President.  But  the.  Ministry  and  the  muttfisfcl 
completely  dispelled  the  illusion.'  Mr.  Crowe  w 
note:  'Verou  says  that  a  Thiers  and  Mole  Ministry 
formed  the  prospect  ol'  the  time,  for  the  appointment 
of  which  the  President  had  given  hopes." 

Even  a  historian  as  serious  and  sober  as  Mr.  Crowe  is  led 
away  by  the  wild  Monarchic  talk  about  the  rude  and  un- 
lettered peasants  as  the  sole  supporters  of  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon.     The  Prince  was  supported  by  all  classes — 
certainly  by  all  the  upper  classes  of  the  provincial  town;. 
We  find  hirn  thanking  the  manufacturers  of  Bo 
their  rotes;  and  those  which  he  obtained  thro 
support  of  the  Conservative  ladies  were  not  the  ■ 
'  rude  and  unlettered  peasants.'    Again,  the  Prince  had  in 
hv  message  a  very  emphatic  phrase  about  liberty.  'Letus, 
then,' he  said,  '  re-establish  authority  without  du 
real  liberty.'    The  illusions  that  were  dispelled  from  the 
minds  of  M.  Thiers  and  his  coterie  by  the  Prino 
attitude  were  those  which  they  had  cherished  ol 
upon  France  by  a  Parliamentary  coup  d'etut ;  and   the 
hopes  of  a  Thiers-Mole  Cabinet  were  nursed  not  by  the 
President,  but  by  the   two  artful   statesmen  who  were  to 
give  their  names  to  it.     Mr.  Crowe  entirely  falsifies  IV 
Verou 's  account  of  the  relations  between  M.  Thiers  and 
the  Prince.     The  double-dealing  was  from  beginning  to 
end  on  M.  Thiers's  side. 

The  session  of  1849-50  opeued  quietly. 
Napoleon  had  already  meditated  the  embellishment  and 
drainage  of  Paris.  The  prolongation  of  the  Rue  de 
liivoli  and  the  demolition  of  the  old  stalls  and  tenements 
which  had  long  disfigured  the  Place  do  Carrousel  were 
voted  ;  but  the  completion  of  the  Louvre  was  postponed, 
although  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  pleaded  hard 
for  the  measure  us  giving  work  to  the  unemployed. 
Then  Citizen  l'elleticr,  a  Socialist  dreamer,  proposed  that 
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the   Government    should   establish    3,000  banks  in  the     chap. 


country  with  the  national  money.  Every  workman 
should  be  at  liberty  to  draw  from  the  bank  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, without  security  and  at  a  low  rate  of  interest, 
any  money  he  might  require  to  carry  on  his  trade.  This 
proposition  raised  the  first  storm  of  the  session.  The  second 
followed  close  upon  the  first,  when  it  was  proj>osed  that 
the  dowry  secured  to  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  by  France 
on  her  marriage  should  be  paid  to  her.  The  Mountain 
had  hardly  ceased  to  thunder  over  this  recognition  of  a 
solemn  engagement  when  the  Italian  question  was  brought 
forward,  and,  after  a  tumultuous  debate,  settled  in  favour 
of  the  Government  by  a  majority  of  nearly  300  votes. 

The  majority  l>cing  compact,  M.  Cretou  brought 
forward  a  proposition  that  the  frontiers  of  France  should 
be  thrown  oj>en  to  all  her  exiled  princes.  Whereujxm 
Prince  Xaj>oleon,  from  the  midst  of  the  Mountain,  added 
to  the  proposition  that  tin*  amnesty  should  be  extended 
to  all  [xditical  offenders.  In  a  speech  charged  with  hate 
of  his  cousin,  from  whom  he  had  received  only  favours, 
he  confounded  the  liotirhoii  princes  with  the  promoters  of 
insurrection  and  the  builders  of  barricades,  and  contrived 
so  completely  to  disgust  the  Assembly  that,  with  the  help 
of  M.  Hcrrycr  and  the  Legitimist*,  the  joint  proj>osiiion 
waa  thrown  out  bv  a  great  majority. 

When  the  new  Ministry  were  installed,  and  the  emo- 
tions  raised  by  the  Prince  President's  message  had  calmed, 
the  Assembly  went  smoothly  through  some  work  of 
secondary  imiiortuiicv.  The  National  (uiards  of  Lyons 
were  dissolved  ;  the  projected  law  on  public  institutions 
won  referred  buck  to  the  Council  of  .State  ;  a  commission 
of  enquiry  into  the  -tale  of  tin*  navy  was  ap|>ointcd; 
the  purchaM'  of  the  breeding  Mud  at  St.  Cloud  was 
sanctioned;  and  some  railway  extension  was  \otcd. 
While    the   Assembly    wa*    pursuing    the^e    lal>ours   the 
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thlrtr 
Court 


Ilidi  <  Viurt,  of  Versailles  was   dealing   severely   with 

rioters  of  June  13,  ami  condemned,  among 

lenuuavee.     During  the  sittings  of  the  Uigti 
iIk-  President  pardoned  some  1,300  insurgent*  who  had 
been    the   creatures  of   bad   leaders,   degraded   Pierre 
Ponaparbe  bom  his  rank  in  die  Foreig 
taon  of  discipline,  and  by  other  acta  displayed  his  in 
peudence,  bis  mercy,  and  at  the  same  time  his  sen 
even    to    his    own    kiudred.      The    lime   had   come 
answer   the    plotting    Monarchists    of    the    Kighi 
conspicuous  evident  et  of  a  vigorous  national  ai 
tiori. 

While  on  his  guard  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  never, 
this  crisis  of  his  |>ohtical  fortunes,  placed  himself  in 
directly  hostile  attitude   towards  the  Monarchic   factii 
that  had  betrayed  him.     Indeed,  he  v/aa  slow  to 
ill  of  men.     He  felt  an  ingratitude  like  a  wouttl.     His 
partisan!  had  seen  the  treachery  of  General  Changarnier 
lung  l."-fore  the  President  would,  at  any  rate,  ... 
admit  it. 

The  year  1850  ojieiied  with  a  eeremomal  in  honour 
of  the  commander  of  the  1st  Military  Division  and 
National  Guard  of  the  Seine,   who  bad  dire* 
suppression  of  the  insurrections  of   1  849.     The  party 
order — that     is,    the    Monarchists    chiefly — presented 
sword  of  honour  to  General  Changarnier.     The  hilt 
been  designed  by  the  Count  de  Nieuwerkerkft     It 
enriched    with    two    brilliants — one   the   gift   of 
1/iiiis  Xapoleon,  the  other  that  of  his  ooiu 
-Mailiiide.     Could  the  General — ihcu  a   daily  visitor 
the  Elysi!-e — carry  such  a  sword  over  to  the  enemy  f 
shall  shortly  see;  for  the  comparative  quiet  of  the  cud 
1849  was  not  long  maintained  in  1850. 

The  attitude  of  the  President  before  the  country 
been    mfl    dfifiaed    by    bun    in   Ida  ipeecha  to 
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magistrates  of  France1  and  to  the  exhibitors  of  national  chap. 
industry.'  To  the  former  he  had  said  :  4  It  is  time  that 
good  citizens  should  be  reassured,  and  that  they  who  en- 
deavour to  make  their  opinions  and  their  passions  triumph 
over  the  j>opular  will  should  be  resigned.'  He  exhorted 
the  national  exhibitors  to  realise,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
worker,  the  philanthropic  idea  of  giving  him  a  fairer  pro- 
portion of  the  profits  of  his  labour,  and  so  of  securing 
him  a  better  future.  They  were  to  tell  their  men  that 
the  Government  was  animated  with  two  equal  passions — 
a  love  of  the  good  and  the  will  to  light  error  and  false- 
hood. 4  While,'  the  Prince  concluded,  *  you  will  thus  do 
your  duty  as  citizens,  believe  that  I  shall  do  mine  as  First 
Magistrate  of  the  Republic.  Equally  impassible  under 
the  pressure  of  calumny  and  of  temptations,  without 
weakness  and  without  boasting,  I  shall  watch  over  your 
interests,  which  are  mine ;  I  shall  maintain  my  rights, 
which  are  yours.' 

Nor  had  hes|>oken  less  candidly  at  the  banquets  given 
to  him  bv  the  Legislative  Assemblv  and  the  Prefect  of 
the  Jvine  to  celebrate  the  first  anniver.strv  of  his  election. 

» 

lie  said  to  the  Assemblv  that  it  and  he  had  a  common 
origin,  and  that  their  interests  were  one ;  and  he  drank  4  to 
the  union  of  the  public  |>owcrs.'  At  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
he  expressed  a  hojM\  which  must  have  been  faint  in  his 
breast,  that  hid  Government  and  the  As-cinbly  would  work, 
in  intimate  alliance,  together :  so  that  the  coming  vear 
might  be  fruitful  of  great  result*.  They  miM  laU>ur  in  the 
cause  of  that  wist*  and  sacred  libertv  which  was  more  and 
iih ire  menaced  ever)'  day  by  the  excesses  that  profaned  it. 
Another  cause  to  which  thev  must  devi-tc  thenw-lvcs  was 
that  of  the  working  cla»cs,  who>e  comfort  wa>  incessant  lv 
compromised  by  wild   theories  which  aroused   the  most 

1  November  3.  *  N«m*iuHT  11. 
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brutal  passions,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  legii 
mate  fears,  and  tempted  men  almost  to  hate  the  w< 
*  improvement.' 

But  the  majority  had  now  given  up  the  fight.  Dui 
the  session  of  1849-50,  which  luted  to  August  10. 
'Ivn  : -lii;  heads  of  the  Right  played  their  part  with  c 
stimulate  skill.  "While  they  supported  ' 
of  the  Government  in  the  Public  Instruction  Bill, 
Press  Hill,  and  thai  00  the  transportation  of  State  criinii 

.     Islands,  they  prepared   B 
sole  object  of  which  was  to  cut  off  from  the  electoral 
3,000,000  of  the  Prince  President's  supporters. 

Tin'  chief  author  of  this  measure,  known  as  the 
of  Slay  31,  was  M.  Thiers.     He  was  zealous!] 

as  well  as  Orleanists ;  for  both  saw  in  fa 
means  of  putting  aside  Lotus  Napoleon.     If 
hoped  to  get  back  to  constitutional  monarchy  thro 
the  presidency  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  M.  Benyer 
his  followers  had  dreams  of  the  coming  of  Boon   in 
wake  of  Dictator  Changarnier.     But  theoatetu 
of  the  measure for  tin-  restriction  of  universal  Mtfinga 
the  production  of  a  compact  Conservative  majority  in 
Assembly,  by  which  the  Government  of  thePri 

to  be  enabled  to  deal  effectually  with  the  ' 
for  the  country  a  settled  political  existence  that  would  stai 
on  a  career  of  material  prosperity.    Prince  Louis  Nap  rii 
when    the   chiefs  of  the  majority    first    propos 
measure  as  a  temporary  expedient  for  the  more 
suppression  of  the  element-  of  the  social  disorder  which 
Lcdru-lvollin  and  his  friends  had  left  behind  them, 
and    vehemently    refused    to   sanction    it.     Qi  vain 

mtxve  chi.'t's  pointed    bo  the  Socialist  successes 

which     WflEB     obtained     at     the    Paris    elections,    conse- 
quent upon  (lie  condemnation  of  H.  Conatdenat  and 

others  by  the    High  Court  of  Versailles. 


WJuCD 

firmly 
n  the 

■(.-■  1 
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of  ail  old  Minister  of  the   Provisional   Government,  a    chap. 

IX. 

secretary  of  M.  Louis  Blanc's  Luxembourg  commission,  — ^1- 
a  convicted  participator  in  the  events  of  June  1848, 
and  Eugene  Sue,  a  romance  writer  and  Socialist,  showed 
a  change  in  the  temper  of  Paris,  which  in  the  previous 
year  had  returned  Conservatives.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
provinces  some  of  the  condemned  men  of  the  Mountain 
were  replaced  by  Moderates ;  but  the  Conservatives  of 
the  Assembly  refused  to  be  comforted,  and  through  the 
spring  of  1850  held  the  Red  spectre  steadily  in  front 
of  affairs,  to  frighten  the  sup|K>rters  of  universal  suffrage. 

The  time  was  well  chosen.  M.  Baroche,  who  had 
succeeded  M.  Ferdinand  Barrot  in  the  Ministry,  had  to 
meet  the  Assembly  with  a  Budget  showing  a  deficit  of 
8,000,000/.  On  the  election  of  Eugene  Sue,  the  liente 
had  fallen  to  87f.  40c.  Commerce  was  at  a  standstill. 
There  was  a  general  feeling  of  uneasiness — of  an  impend- 
ing crisis — which  M.  de  la  Roche jaquelein  proposed 
to  end  by  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  country  to 
pronounce  l>etween  Republic  and  Monarchy.  This  un- 
easiness was  not  lessened  by  the  rej>eated  personal  attacks 
by  General  Lamoriciere  and  Colonel  Charms  in  the 

rnibly  against  the  Prince  President — attacks  which 
were  the  shot  of  skirmishers  thrown  out  bv  the  main 
body  of  his  enemies.1  fcx>  low  had  the  morale  of  politicians 
fallen  at  this  time  that  when  the  rupture  of  a  suspension 
bridge  at  Angers2  precipitated  four  comjMinies  of  a 
light  infantry  regiment  into  the  lx>ire,  the  Mountain  did 
not  scruple  to  insinuate  that  the  bridge  had  lx*cu  tam|>ered 
with  by  the  Conservatives,  the  democratic  tendencies  of 


1  '(tvnrral  Laninririere  wmtr  to  are  only  waiting  fur  rue  to  march. 

of  hi*  friends:  ••  I  ww quietly  at  I  run  up,  and  then  they  will  do  u«»- 

,  retrinjr  pif***     My  colleague*  thinjr.~* — TasiU  IMoni. 

of  the  CommiaMou  write  thnt  they  *  April  17. 
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the  unfortunate  regiment  being  well  known.  No  wonder 
that  at  this  time  of  profound  discouragement  Lamartine 
said:  'The  more  I  see  of  the  repreBentatrves  of  the 
people,  the  more  I  love  my  dogs." l 

In    the   provinces    hosts  of  tramps — many  of  th. 
escaped  from  justice — spread  terror  in  the  small  toi 
and  villages.    Intvndiarism  mm  rife     Secret  poi 
manufactories   were  discovered.     Press  prosecutions 
outrages  against  the  Government  were  frequent.     True 
his  preaching  in  exile,  the  Prince  President  had   endi 
TOured  to  spread  mutual  benefit  societies,  popular  banks 
in  aid  of  labour,  and  communal  libraries,     A  law  for  the 
eradication  of  unhealthy  dwellings  from  the  great   towns 
had  passed  the  Assembly.     But  the  Red  spectre  was 
to  be  laid ;  and  the  Conservative  leaders,  and  lastly 
■  own  Ministers,  told  him  that  the  men  who 
firebrands  to  the  Assembly,  instead  of  moderate,   law- 
abiding  citizens,  were  tlie  prowling  rascals  who  overran 
the  country,  carrying  their  mischievous  vote  with  tin 
from  one  election  to  another.    The  remedy  was  to 
the  residence  of  the  voter. 

Prince  Louis    hTapokon    was    Opposed,   88    we    ha' 

observed,  to  the  least  infringement  upon  the  principle 
■a]  murage.    T<>  ny  that  he  was  the  promoter 
the  Law  of  May  31  is  to  be  ignorant  of,  or  to  «1. 
Urify,  an  important   passage  of  the  recent  history 
Franca    When,  after  repeated  refusals,  be  yielded  to 
Ministers  and  to  the  Conservative  chiess,  be  said  :  *I 
the  temporary  suapasnion  ofeiriveraal  susraga    Tie  by 
can,  at  a  critical  moment,  suspend  a  right  for  the   jiuK 
Safety;    but   it    cannot  abrogate    nor  destroy   i!. 


iwns 

sent 


'         irOnay  to  Ltmdor.  >  «"»  d«  rrpn'sontaiiti  du  paupfc, 

l*iiuuftJDP  BM  dianit   tii«r:  '  1'liis 
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universal  vote  must  be   re-established  directly  circum-     chap. 
stances  will  permit.* 

On  this  declaration  M.  Baroche  appointed  a  commis- 
sion to  prepare  the  draft  of  a  measure  on  the  reforms  it 

was  necessary  to  make  in  the  electoral  law.     In  the  list 

» 

of  this  commission  we  find  the  names  of  MM.  Berryer, 
Thiers,  de  Broglie,  Buffet,  de  Chasseloup,  Laubat,  Daru, 
Leon  Faueher,  Mole,  de  Montalembert,  and  de  Monte- 
bello.  The  Prince's  enemies  were  largely  represented. 
They  went  to  work  with  a  will,  and  in  a  few  days  pro- 
duced their  draft.  They  proposed  (with  certain  exceptions) 
that  three  years'  residence  in  his  commune  should  be  a 
necessary  qualification  of  the  voter.  The  canton  having 
been  substituted  for  the  commune,  this  law,  which  deprived 
three  millions  of  Frenchmen  of  the  working  class  of  their 
vote,  was,  after  stormy  discussions,  passed  on  May  31,1 850. 
From  the  first  the  Prince  President  declined  all 
responsibility  in  regard  to  the  measure4.  The  best  proof 
of  this  is  in  a  speech  of  M.  Thiers,  delivered  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  in  which  he  said:  'The  President  desired  that 
wc  should  take  the  resjMmsibility  of  it — he  desired  that 
this  law  should  be  carried  to  the  Assembly  by  us,  ami  by  us 
alone.* !  They  who  l>ore  it  to  the  Assembly  and  carried 
it  through  were,  it  is  true,  sincere  haters  of  the  principle 
of  universal  suffrage,  who  had  lived  and  flourished  under 
that  mockery  of  representation  to  which  Louis  Philipj>e 
had  reduced  Parliamentary  government  ;  and  they  knew 
that  their  only  ho|ie  of  a  reapj>earaiicc  at  the  helm  of 
affairs  was  through  such  a  restriction  of  the  suffrage  as 
would  make  the  elections  manageable  by  their  creatures. 
Hence;  the  extraordinary  energy  with  which  M.  Thiers 
supported  the  measure,  and  declaimed  against  the  domin- 

1  '  M.  l«?  I'rvtfklent  vimbtii  qu**  a  lAwniM/-*  j»r  nou*.  «*t  par  mmi 
bo»  en  priwion*  U  n*pi»iwabilit«; ;  **uk.* — iHmvurnl*  17  Janvier  1 85 1, 
fl  Tookit  que  cette  loi  fiit  •pjn.rt.V 


BOOK  ation  of 'the  vile  multitude.'  He  paid:  '  I  understand  that 
..  vj'  _  there  are  men  who  will  not  forego  the  support  of  the  mul- 
titude, but  tram]  statesmen  should  re|>e]  it.'  And  thei 
he  added  artfully  :  '  The  good  and  true  Republicans  should 
not  care  for  the  vile  multitude.'  The  'vile  multitude' 
WU  1 1 1 <:■  epithet  which  M.  Thiers*  applied  again 
again  to  the  three  millions  of  Frenchmen  whom  he  ma 
depriving  of  the  franchise — two  millions  and  a  half  r 
these  voters  being  steady  and  orderly  working  men,  \ 
were  compelled  by  the  shiftings  and  fluctuations  of  th 
trade  to  repair  from  place  to  place,  working  a  year  in 
one  town  and  a  year  in  another.  But  they  were  not  only 
anti  Orleanists :  they  were,  in  the  main,  Bonapartists. 
In  ridding  the  representation  of  them  the  Orleanist  leader 
reduced  the  ranks  of  Ids  masters  enemies,  and  cut  off  the 
main  body  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon's  supporters. 

He  also  violated  the  Constitution. 

An  American  writer  in  the  'Overland  Monthly'  h:i 
devoted  two  exhaustive  papers  to  a  review  of  the  politic! 
career  of  Napoleon  III.  shortly  after  his  Majesty's  deatr 
They  are  written  from  an  American  point  of  view,  i 
bear  throughout  the  impress  of  an  upright,  impartial,  :i 
a  cultivated  mind.     Of  the  Marrast  Constitution  and  i 
violation  in  May  1850  he  observes  :  'All  ov<  a 
stitution  was  thus  indelibly  stamped  the  sovereignty  of  tut 

■ml  of  'he  whole  people,  and  untwnoi 
No  fraction  of  the  people  could  exercise  sovereignty.  The 
Rreddenl  was  to  be  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  the 
Deputies  to  the  National  Assembly  by  universal  suffrage, 
even,-  elective  office  by  universal  suffrage.  Even 
Frenchman  who  had  not  forfeited  his  political  rights  by 
crime  Wiis  a  rater.     These  were  al]  Constitutional  provi- 

1  .V,if-JrtM    III.     Two   JVnW*.       Dwindle.     Athmti.-  MontJkly,  Much 
Pint  IWiod,  184K  to  KI65.      .SrroiKl       anil  April,  187J. 
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sions — the  base,  body,  life,  and  soul  of  the  Constitution     chap 
itself.     And  these  were  parts  of  the  Constitution  which  *■    ,  - 
I /mis  Napoleon,  in  his  presidential  oath,  swore  to  main- 
tain. 

'But  on  May  31,  1850,  the  National  Assembly 
assumed  to  pass  a  law  annulling  universal  suffrage,  and 
striking  from  the  lists  three  million  out  of  ten  million 
voters.  The  President  had  no  veto;  he  could  only 
suspend  the  publication  of  a  law,  and  ask  for  its  reconside- 
ration ;  but  if  reconsidered,  if  repassed  by  a  bare  major- 
ity, it  became  a  law  absolutely.  This  law  was  passed  by 
such  a  large  majority  that  it  was  deemed  wholly  useless 
to  exercise  this  sus()ensive  power. 

*  Where  now  was  the  Republican  Constitution  of  1848 
— the  Constitution  which  declared  that  sovereignty  resided 
in  the  whole  people,  and  could  not  be  exercised  by  a  fraction 
of  them,  but  which  sovereignty  the  National  Assembly,  the 
Legislature,  declared  should  thereafter  be  exercised  by  a 
fractional  seven-tenths  of  the  people  ?  Where  was  the 
Constitution  which  declared  that  the  President  and  the 
Deputies  to  the  National  Assembly  should  be  elet:U«l  by 
universal  suffrage,  but  who  the  National  Assembly,  the 
canvasser  and  jutlye  of  those  elections,  declared  should  1x3 
elected  by  a  vote  three-tenths  short  of  universal  suffrage? 

*  The  Constitution  was  gone — it  had  ceased  to  exist. 
//  was  ovcrthroicn  by  the  vote  of  the  National  Awitibly, 
May  31,  1850 — the  only  jK>wer  which  could  enforce  this 
unconstitutional  law,  because  it  was  the  canvasser  of  votes 
and  judge  of  elections  under  the  Constitution. 

4  These  are  not  new  views;  they  have  liei-n  current 
among  the  genuine  republicans  of  France  ever  since  this 
Law  of  May  31,  1850,  was  pro|>osed;  at  the  time  of  its 
passage,  and  ever  since.  They  have,  therefore,  existed 
as  |>art  of  public  history  and  public  tyinion  for  more  than 
twenty-two  years. 


0 
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'Eugene  TV-nut,  ;i  distinguished  Republican,  editor  i 
the ** Siecfe "  Cflaria) and  author  of  "Paris  in  I 

i  S5 1 ;  or,  the  Coup  <f£tat  of  Napoleon  III.,''  says  :  " 
Conservatives  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  so  u 
their  terror  of  a  legal  triumph  of  the  Republican*  i 
1852,  did  not  recoil  before  the  idea  of  laying  vioU 
hand*  on  the  bams  0/  (he  Constitution  itself—  <m 

mtfraga.    Then  wh  prepared  the  too  famous  Law  of  1 
31,  1850,  which,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  struck  »ut  thr> 
million  electors.     This  evident  violation  of  the  Cm 
in  one  of  jb  fun&amtatal  features  radically  changed  the 
situation.     It  introduced  into  the  country  an  element  c 
deep    perturbation,   left   eren/t/iing   in   ihiuht   OfftAt, 

challenged  a  civil  war,  which  awaited  oolg  u  pieatim  ij 
time.  In  pacing  the  Law  of  May  31  the  reactioi 
majority  thought  they  had  guaranteed  social  order  a 
the  anarchists,  and  had  simply  purified  universal  sutlra 
by  excluding  therefrom  what  M.  Thiers  called  the  ' 
nmltitude.'     It  had  destroyed  itself." 

'It  is  thus  oleax  that  it  was  a  factious,  eon-' 
majority  in  the  Assembly  thai  overturned  iheConstitutioi 
of  184S,  and  who  had  in  their  own  lands  the  powers 

thai  perversion  of  the  Constitution.  But  thiel 
com  ( 'ded  by  the  leading  Republican?-  of  the  day,  is  1 
thought  worth]  1  'i*  record  by  Haass.  Victor  Hugo,  Schlt 
cber,  and  Kinglakc  in  their  partisan  publications,' 
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CHAPTER   X. 

THE    RKCESS    OF     1850. 

Thb  Assembly  remained  in  session  after  the  passing  of  chap. 
the  Law  of  May  3 1  until  August  1 1 ,  when  it  adjourned  to  .  x; 
November  11.  But  between  May  and  August  many  sig- 
nificant facts  and  incidents  hapi>ened.  The  return  of 
fimile  de  Girardin,  a  Socialist,  for  the  moment  was 
welcomed  by  the  Left,  as  proof  that  the  new  law  was 
no  death-blow  to  their  jmrty ;  and  it  encouraged  them 
to  avow  that  the  suffrage  which  had  l>ccn  taken  from  the 
Proletaire  should  be  given  back  to  him  by  force  in  1852. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Assembly,  while  refuting  jKMisions 
to  the  heroes  of  February,  gave  rewards  to  the  wounded 
of  June;  voted  the  completion  of  the  Emperors  tomb 
at  the  Invalides  and  the  reparation  of  the  Versailles 
fountains;  raised  the  State  annuities,  which  workmen 
could  purchase  on  advantageous  terms,  to  600  francs; 
and  voted  a  supplementary  credit  of  2,400,000  fcancs 
to  cover  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  President. 
This  credit,  inopportunely  pio|M»scd,  was  received  with 
considerable  op]H»sitiou.  The  Prince's  enemies  said  that 
it  was  the  price  of  hN  adhesion  to  the  I -aw  of  May  31. 
The  Monarchical  factions  seized  u|K>n  it  as  an  op|M>rtunity 
of  laying  the  President  under  an  obligation  to  (teneral 
Changarnier,  who  was  put  up  to  supjnut  it  when  it  ap- 
peared on  the  |K)int  of  being  lo>t.     It   was  finally  carried 

in  a  fill  I  House  bv  only  fortv-six  votes,  the  Monarchist* 

.        »         » 

and  the  Keds  voting  for  the  lirst  time  conliullv  together 
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against   the   President.      Instead   of  fortifying   General 
,  Cba8garmer*fl  position,  his  trick  Led  to  bis  downfall. 

AuotliLT  qiiL'stion  of  importance  which  the  Assembly 
before  the  prorogntiorj   was  that  afEec 

pn — ,i  emotion  of  stamps  originally,  but  wbich   the 

heal  and  passion  of  factions  widened  until  it  became  one 
which    thoroughly    revolutionised — through    the    cele- 
brated Tmgoy  amendments — the  ;i^]»c-<-i  of  the 
Prance.     M.  Charles  du  Forster  wrote  u  few  months  u 
the  discussion : — 

*  Let  us  note  what  happens  in  France  now  tb 
law  proposed  by  M.  de  Tinguy  compels  the  journalist  to 
sign  oil  articles.  It  was  hardly  proposed  when  a  general 
outcry  arose.  The  press  immediately  felt  that  this  was 
real  repression.  But  rage  and  hate  fought  in  vain  :  the 
legislator  stuck  to  it,  and  he  was  right.  Public  opinion, 
according  to  the  discreetest  of  the  papers,  the  "Journal 
del  Defjata,"  had  given  up  the  press,  because  its  excesses 
in  attacking  constantly  governors  and  governed  had 
rendered  all  government  impossible.  Formerly  the 
title  of  a  newspaper  was  a  banner  under  which  readers 
ranged  themselves,  following  its  campaigns.  The  i 
miti.ee  who  directed  it,  covered  with  mystery,  were  c 
obscure  persons  who  were  able  to  move  that  impc 
weapon — public  opinion.  Now,  reduced  to  individualities, 
the  power  of  an  ill-written  paper  falls  from  day  to  day, 
because  people  look  at  the  signature  before  reading  an 
article.  According  ti>  the  name  on  the  sack  is  their 
eagerness  to  dip  into  it.  Empty  reasonings  cannot  bo 
eovaziad  with  sonorous  words,  since  the  words  are  those 
of  Mr.   Anybody.    We   now  see  in  France  individnal 

journalists;   but  the  old  committee — a  kind  of  Veueti 

Council  of  'fen — has  disappeared.     Now  it   u 

paper  or  that,  but  only  M.  Blank  who  affirms  and   I 

in  |  certain  journal,  which  is  very  different.     This  legis- 


readan 

le  com- 
re  oftf  i 

ijK)rtant 


Venetian 

not  this 

argues 
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lation  is,  to  our  mind,  preferable  to  any  censorship;  for  a 
censorship  as  Benjamin  Constant  observed,  makes  tiie 
Government  resj>onsible,  in  spite  of  itself,  for  all  that  the 
papers  may  say.  "  It  is  vain  to  protest :  it  will  exist  in 
the  public  mind.  The  Government,  being  able  to  sup- 
press everything,  is  answerable  for  all  that  appears."  M 

The  Tinguy  law  was  one  which  the  majority  hostile 
to  the  Elysce  swiftly  turned  to  account.  The  editor  of 
4Le  Pouvoir,*  a  Bonapartist  organ,  was  called  to  the  l>ar 
of  the  House,  and  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  5,000 
francs  for  an  article  against  the  Assembly  which  would 
assuredly  have  lx»en  left  unnoticed  had  it  been  directed 
against  the  Executive  Government. 

M.  Baze  attacked  4  Le  Moniteur '  a  few  days  later  for  an 
onslaught  similar  to  that  of  the  Bonapartist  organ  ;  but  the 
Assembly  declined  to  interfere  herein.  All  its  animosity 
was  reserved  for  the  elect  of  tin*  nation,  who,  all>eit  ineli- 
gible for  re-election  as  President,  and  deprived  of  the 
main  body  of  his  supporters  by  the  Law  of  May  51, 
continued  to  gain  in  the  |>opular  esteem,  and  to  be  the 
|iersonage  to  whom  society  was  looking  fixedly  as  the 
only  means  of  esca|>e  from  the  [>olitical  dead-lock  to 
which  the  Monarchical  parties  had  nnluced  their  country 
through  their  treachery  to  the  President  and  their  plots 
for  Chambord  or  IVOrleans.  The  public,  in  the  mean- 
time, showed  unequivocal  signs  of  discontent  with  the  in- 
ternal feuds,  i>ersonal  bickerings,  and  tin1  eminently  un- 
patriotic character  of  the  Assembly.  Hyj>oerisy,  trcacherv, 
and  dynastic  conspiracies  had  presided  over  its  birth  ; 
and  it  was  showing  itself  worthy  of  its  origin.  When  it 
adjourned  for  the  recess  on  August  11,  after  stormy 
debates  on  the   Budget,  the   mo»king   citizens  of  Paris 


Jhk  Jiefmumu d rEm^rr.    I Vr Chart** •!#■  F«»rM«r.    Pari* :  Firmin Didot 
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talked  contemptuously  of  the  closing  of  the  Atetb 

>'t  25  franca. 

M.  Henri  Le  Mullier  observes  of  tlie  prorogation  of 
the  Assembly : — 

'While    they    were    thus  in   a  hurry  to  finish  then 
labours,  Paris  is  preparing  a  kind  of  war  toilette.     The 
boulevards,    the   Kue    du    Faubourg    Saint-Antoine,  are 
macadamised.     The  neighbourhood  of  the  Hotel  de  Villc 
is  cleared,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  defence  of  this  im- 
portant position.     The  Place  de  la  Greve  is  being 
to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  by  tlie  prolongation  of  the 
Eue  de   Eivolj.     In  this   street,  as  in   the  boul 
stones  are  replaced  by  macadam.     These  are  stra 
lines  along  which  artillery,  cavalry — all  troops,  a 
—can    manoeuvre    rapidly    without    danger.      Let    the 
Assembly,  then,  retire  in  peace  ! '' 

Before  separating  the  Assembly  took  care  to  nominate 
a  Permanent  Commission,  which,  fiercely  hostile  to  the 
President  and  his  Government,  would  watch  any  m 
suspicion,  and  leave  unused  no  opportunity  for  damag- 
ing  the  national  favourite.     General  Cliongaraier,   al- 
though   still    holding   his    high    command    and    ; 
daily  visitor  at  the  F.lysee,  was  sufficiently  trusted 
by  (In-  Royalist  parties  to  be  in  the  list  with   IWryer, 
GeUiT.il    Saint-Priest,    Mole,    General    Lamorii & '■■■■■ 

flwimir  Perier.  The  appointment  of  this  Commissi 
Rgaidi-d  as  a  declaration  of  war  between  the  Assembly 
ami  the  President;  yet  it  did  not  disturb  the  Pri 
jjhm-  for  the  autumn.  Wliile  the  Commission  did  not 
scrapie  to  receive  the  most  scandalous  and  baseless 
stories  about  Bonapartist  intrigues,  through  the  police 
■gents,  attached  to  the  Assembly,  Prince  Louis  N 


'   llftmrr  parlnnmlairt  de  la  Frttidtncr 
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Bonaparte  made  more  triumphant  provincial  progresses,  chap. 
On  August  15  he  was  at  Lyons,  where  he  told  the  - — r— * 
citizens  that  he  was  the  representative  not  of  a  party,  but 
of  two  great  national  manifestations  which,  in  1804  as  in 
1848,  endeavoured  to  save,  through  order,  the  great 
principles  of  the  Revolution.  He  protested  against  the 
rumours  of  a  roup  dkat  which  his  enemies  were  spread- 
ing. 4  Surprises  and  usurpations,'  he  said,  *  may  lx»  the 
acta  of  |>arties  who  have  not  the  supj>ort  of  the  nation  ; 
but  the  elect  of  six  millions  of  suffrages  executes  the 
will  of  the  people,  he  does  not  betray  it.'  And  then  he 
added :  •  If  culpable  pretensions  were  to  revive  and 
threaten  to  compromise  the  repose  of  France,  I  should 
know  how  to  reduce  them  to  nothing,  by  invoking  once 
more  the  sovereignty  of  the  people — for  I  admit  none  to 
be  its  representative  more  than  I  am.' 

But  the  speech  delivered  at  the  grand  banquet  offered 
to  him  at  Cherbourg  on  September  6,  during  the  grand 
naval  fetes  theri\  in  which  the  English  figured  largely, 
was  the  most  ini]X)rtant  of  his  appeals  from  his  enemies 
in  and  around  the  Assembly  to  the  nation.  He  declared 
that  wherever  he  went  he  found  that  the  public  cx{>ectcd 
much  from  the  Government.  On  all  sides  he  was  asked 
to  dig  canals  and  lay  down  railways  and  complete*  works 
lying  in  abeyance — in  a  word,  to  assist  suffering  agri- 
culture and  give  new  life  to  industry  and  commerce.  He 
begged  to  assure  his  countrymen  that  these  prayers  did 
not  fall  upon  inattentive  ears.  Hut  he  could  act  only  on 
the  condition  that  the  nation  gave  him  the  means — that 
is,  gave  strength  to  his  Government,  by  which  it  could 
put  aside  the  dangers  which  threatened.  He  reminded 
Cherbourg  of  all  that  Xa|K>leon  had  done  for  her;  and 
thanked  the  Normans  for  the  Mip|M>rt  they  had  given  him, 
which  he  took  to  l>e  an  expression  of  their  gratitude  to 
his  uncle.     Alluding  to  the  presence  of  English  shijw  and 


/.;/■/:   OJf  NAPOLEON   T1IV   THIRD. 


officers  in  the  port,  lie  said :  '  They  can  convince  tin 
selves  that  if  we  desire  peace  it  is  not  through  weakm 
but   in    that  community    of    interests  and    with    the 
natural  sentiments  of  esteem  which   bind  together  the 
two  most  civilised  nations.' 

While  the  President  was  thus  strengthening  his  rela- 
tions with  the  French  nation,  and  letting  them  see  how 
thoroughly    he    understood    the    measures   which     were 
uecessary  for  the  revival  and  increase  of  their  material 
prosperity,    MM.    Thiers,    Mole,   and    de    Broglie    made 
a    pilgrimage  to    their   dying    ting    at    Claremont,    and 
MM.  Berryer,  de  la  BoeAejaojunlein,  de  Saint -Priest,  and 
other  Legitimists  went  to  do  homage  al   Wiesbaden.     M. 
Thiers  deliberated  with  the  Orleans  ponces 
bases  of  the  restoration  of  their  House  upon  the  ruins 
the  Republic  ;  M.  Berryer  took  orders  from  his  •  fti 
refugee,'    and   organised    deputations   to    the   Count 
Ohambord,  who  invited  him  to  his  throne  and  his  pee* 
The   result  of    the    conferences    at  Wiesbaden   was 
memorable  circular,1  in  which  the  Legitimists 
to  keep  themselves  in  readiness  to  take  advantaj 
pending  events ;  that  all  the  members  of  the  1 
Assembly  who  could  leave  France  had  paid  a  visit  lo 
Count  of  Chanibnrd  ;  that  tin-  Count  reserved  to  hit 
the  direction  of  the  political  situation,  but  had,  in  pre' 
of  sudden  contingencies,  nominated  detegal 
to  art  for  him  ;  that  he  formally  condemned  th< 
of  appeal  to  the  people  as  denying  the  great   principle 
hereditary  monarchy;  that  his  delegates  in  Franca, 

whom    all    party    authority    resided,    were    tin      Dqe 

Lens, General  de  Beint-Friest,  and  M.  Berryer,  repi 
tives  of  the  people,  and  the  Marquis  de  Paatoret, 
Btamfeata  was  addressed  t-i  the  Legitimist   notabifis 


1  Dated  Augiut  30,  1850. 
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of  each  de[Mirtinent,  with  the  request  that  they  would     citap. 
put  themselves  in  communication  with  the  delegates.  < — r— ' 

Here  were  sections  of  the  Assembly  heading  overt 
organisations  for  the  restoration  of  the  elder  and  the 
junior  Bourl>ons,  and  consequently  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  Prince  President  and  of  the  Republic.  Neither  put 
the  least  faith  in  the  supjH>rt  of  the  nation — nay,  one 
denied  its  right  to  have  a  voice  in  the  question.  Both 
relied  on  the  armv,  and  on  the  nnnv  through  one 
general,  who  was  bound  in  honour  and  in  gratitude  to  be 
loval  to  the  President,  to  whom  he  owed  his  command. 
The  elder  Hourl>on — made  of  more  chivalrous  stuff  than 
the  princes  of  Orleans — boldly  proclaimed  that  the  king- 
ship of  France  was  his  right  divine,  and  l>elieved  that  if 
onlv  some  Monk  would  lead  the  wav,  his  soldiers  and 
citizens  would  l>ear  him  back  to  the  palaces  of  his  an- 
cestors. The  junior  Bourl>on  relied  on  a  juggle,  a  scratch 
vote,  an  Orleans  President  of  the  Republic,  round  whom 
the  Count  of  Paris  could  steal  buck  at  Iiis  mother's  skirts 
to  the  throne  of  Jjouis  Philippe,  Hut  both  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  elder  and  the  junior  Hourl>on,  all>eit  the 
bitter  enemies  of  the  Republic,  were  ready  to  coalesce 
with  the  Republican  representatives  in  the  Assembly 
against  the  President  ;  for  the  removal  of  lYince  Louis 
Napoleon  from  the  political  scene  must  neee<sarily  l>e 
the  first  step  hack  towards  any  Hourlxui  monarchy. 

The  President,  on  his  return  from  his  provinc:al 
progresses,  (Missed  several  review*  of  the  Army  of  Paris 
at  St.  Maur  and  Satorw  <le>iiin«r  to  test  tln»rou«dilv 
the  extent  and  <lepth  of  hi*  |M»pularity  with  the  soldier* 
whom  he  had,  for  three  vears,  eoufided  to  the  eoimnand 
of  General  Changariiicr.  He  wa-  pleased  to  titnl  that  he 
W;i>  as  jNipul.ir  among  the  >ol«liers  a>  he  had  U-in  among 
the  sailors  of  Stra>burg  ami  the  eouulry  |H»pulatioii*  with 
whom   he  had  come  in   contact    on   his  provincial   tour. 


proceed- 

■  . 
to  make 
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Xhe  soldiera  would  receive  tun  with  cries  of  ■  Long 
eat!    Long  live  Napoleon  1 '  mid  even,  now 
•  Long  live  the  Emperor ! '    These  taui&t/tM 
gave    umbrage  to  General  Changaniier,   naee  they 
niniabed  the  prestige  of  his  power  m  the  Assembly. 
ma  reported  that  the  Bonapartists  fed  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  army  with  deep  potations  of  wine  and  rich  rations  ; 
;nul  Hue  have  not  denied  that  the  regiments   we 
Murkily  regaled  after  a  dusty  review.     The  reviews  and 
the  refreshment  of  the  soldiers  were  within  the  competence 
of  the  Chief  of  the  State. 

The  Permanent  Commission  looked  on  the   pi 
i&ga  of  the  President  with  jealous  eyes,  and   were 

weary  of  calling  the  Ministers  before  them  to  make 
explanations  on  the'  most  trivial  circumstances.  The 
Society  of  the  Tenth  of  December — a  Bonapartist  associa- 
tion which  included  all  the  notabilities  of  the  party — was 
the  partieidar  mark  for  the  attacks  of  the  Commission ;  and 
they  demanded  its  instant  dissolution,  alleging  ■■>■_. 
:icts  bo  which  the  tribunals  proved  it  t<>  be  a  Granger — 
acts  the  like  of  which  these  Legitimist  and  OrleanUl 
inquisitors  would  not  have  scrupled  to  commit  in 
ftirt In ranee  of  their  own  ends.  Genera]  Y 
commanding  the  First  Division  of  the  Army  of  Paris,  no 
doubt  at  the  instigation  of  General  Changamicr,  issued 
an  order  of  the  day  forbidding  bis  troops  to  cry  'Long 
live  the  President! '  and  '  Long  live  Napoleon  !  '  where- 
upon the  President  removed  the  General,1  as  a  well-merited 
nabukft.  The  Commission  was  furious,  and  declared 
that  the  Constitution  bad  been  violated.  But  the  Pre- 
sident was  strictly  within  the  right  conferred  upon  him 
l>y  the  Constitution,  and  had  made  sagacious  use  of  it  in 

'  (if"<T»I  ttmmmjl  »•-«*  Dot  »n       DitiMona  na  a  roiuprniaaliuti  for  b» 

hnstaaflsHs  HsiawptiJUwc -     mwnl  Dm  l*»ri». 

iiwlid  of  tlii*  141b  miii  I  ;ili  Military 
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foiling  the  designs  of  the  generals  who  were  in  the  hands  c,^p- 
of  the  Bourbon  intriguers.  Even  the  movements  of  — ■— ' 
regiments  were  made  the  subject  of  special  and  hostile 
enquiry ;  but  the  Government  held  on  their  way,  de- 
clining to  be  brow-beaten  by  gentlemen  who  had  just 
returned  from  Wiesbaden  and  Claremont.  The  Re- 
publican organs  were  simple  enough  to  echo  the  puerile 
plaints  of  the  Commission  that  was  seeking  the  downfall 
of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  only  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Republic  itself.  These  move- 
ments of  troo])s  were  not  to  the  taste  of  Clmngarnier,  and 
he  declared  to  his  party  that  they  made  his  command  over 
the  army  less  secure. 

The  |Mirt  played  by  General  Changiirnier  during  the 
Parliamentary  recess  of  1850,  and  down  to  the  time 
when  the  Prince  President  dismissed  him  from  his 
command,  has  not  found  a  single  aj>ologist  among  writers 
of  any  political  complexion  who  have  written  on  the 
Presidency  and  the  coup  dttat.  He  was  a  memlier  of 
the  Permanent  Commission,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
was  a  daily  visitor  at  the  filysee.  He  served  two  masters, 
and  betrayed  one ;  boasting  that  he  could  scud  the 
Prince  to  Vincennes  any  day  in  a  basket  phaeton.  The 
Commission  was  kept  informed  on  the  movements  of  the 
enemy.  So  important  and  dominating  did  his  position 
appear  to  the  General,  that  he  treated  the  Minister  of 
War  with  a  high  hand,  and  almost  o|>enly  assumed  the 
ail*  of  the  coming  man.  Forgetting  at  the  end  of  1850 
that  it  was  he  who  had  at  tin*  beginning  of  1S49  urged 
the  Prince  President  to  keep  himself  in  rlose  relations 
with  the  arniv,  and  had  encouraged  the  deinon>tratimis 
of  the  soldiers,  he  retorted  on  the  President's  removal 
of  General  Xcumaver  in  an  order  of  the  dav  which 
declared  that  the  army  had  no  opinion,  :md  should  l>c 
silent    under    arms.     And    then,   his  attitude   being   too 
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iook     manifestly  hostile,  he  was  compelled  to  refrain  from  I 
daily  visits  at  the  filyaee. 

The  Permanent  Commission  saw  their  life  drawing  i 
a  close:    and  although  they  had    filled  the  press  wit! 
(Mr  and  extravagant  rumours,  kepi  the  idea  of  a  couj 
,l',:t.i!  constantly  before  the  public,  been  the  industriw 
disseminators  of  scurrilous  charges  against    the  Gm-er 
meat,  md  lived  perpetually  on  the  point  of  summoni 
t!n'    Assembly  to  save  the  country  in  danger,  ihey  1 
dealt  110  heavy  blow  at  the  Bonapartists.     On  V 
8  one  of  their  organs — the  'Journal  des  Denote' — ■ 
turni-ln-d  with   the  story  that  was  to  make  up  for  lo« 
time  by  bringing  the  Assembly  back  from  their  holiday) 
under    the   excitement  of  vengeance    for  a  foul    crim 
meditated  against  their  president,  M.  Dupiu,  and 
Cliangarnier.     On   the   7th  the  Permanent   ComtlUH 
had  received  a  most  trustworthy  rejiort  that  the  Soeietj  1 
thi  T  11th  of  December  had  met  on  Octol>er  2Q,and  adopt 
a  plan  for  the  assassination  of  M.  Dupin  and  General  Chai 
garnier,  the  assassins  being  drawn  by  lot.     The  Commis- 
sion had  been  demanding  hi  vain  the  dissolution 
Society  of  die  Tenth  of  December,  as  being  a  political 
UWXBadon  not  allowed  bylaw;  but  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  had  not  complied  witli  the  demand      Thi 
was  a  Bonapartist  gathering  which  included  a  very  fort 
able  list  of  notable  persons,  but  it  was  not  a  political  1 
and  the  Monarchical  fad  ions  assailed  it  in  vain  during  I 
years.    To  attribute  assassination  to  it.  as  otic  of  its  raw 
li-'ir-',  was  the  act  of  desperate  men.     On  tin-  in 
the  meeting  of  the  Commission  bQI,  B 
Monet  actually  waited  on  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  toe 
press  the  astonishment  of  their  colleagues  that  no  wan 
had  been  giveu  to  the  President  of  the  Assembly,  not  1 
commander  of  the  Army  of  Paris,  that  an  attempt  1 
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their  lives  was  meditated,  and  that  precautions  had  not  chap. 
lieen  taken  to  protect  these  personages.  M.  Carlier,  the 
Prefect  of  Police,  wrote  to  the  'Debuts'  that  its  rejxirt  was 
utterly  without  foundation,  and  that  the  pretended  plot 
was  a  mystification  of  which  an  agent  who  was  not  under 
his  orders  (but  was  under  those  of  the  Commission)  had 
been  the  dupe.  At  the  same  time  M.  Yon,  the  duj>e  in 
question,  was  reprimanded,  and  deprived  of  his  salary, 
for  having  as  police  commissioner  to  the  Assembly  given 
false  news  to  meml>ers  of  the  Assembly,  without  at  the 
Mime  time  remitting  a  report  on  the  same  to  the  Prefect 
of  Police.  General  Piat—  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Society  of  the  Tenth  of  I)eceml>cr--and  its  President,  also 
addressed  an  indignant  denial  to  the4  4  Dcbats,'  in  which  he 
showed  that  the  Society  had  not  even  a  meeting  on 
the  day  when  Policeman  Yon  pretended  that  two  assas- 
sinations were  discussed  and  resolved  upon.  'As  for  the 
plot  of  which  you  speak,'  said  the  General,  'I  should  feel 
that  I  was  degrading  my  entire  life  if  I  rondescended  to 
deny  the  existence  of  a  deliberation  of  which  assassina- 
tion was  the  object.'  Hut,  although  the  Presidents 
enemies  were  confounded  by  the  swiftness  and  complete- 
ness with  which  Yon  was  convicted  of  having  vani|>ed  up 
a  foul  charge,  they  covered  their  defeat  with  an  act  of 
defiance.  The  qucstors  of  the  Assembly  took  Yon  under 
their  special  protection,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  a 
police  for  securing  tin1  safety  for  the  Assembly,  and 
made  his  salary  payable  out  of  the  Parliamentary  dota- 
tion. But  his  reign  was  short.  It  wa*  proved  that  he 
had  employed  one  Alain,  a  j>olice  agent  of  the  lowest 
class,  to  get  up  the  a*sas>ination  story.  Alaia,  pressed, 
and  confounded  by  his  own  contradictions  confessed  all. 
Even  then  the  Assembly  refused  to  part  with  Yon.  He 
had   more   sense   of    blame    than    his    employers    and 
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book     patrons ;  for  he  retired  before  the  force  of  public  indig- 

— , — '  nation. 

Thus  was  the  session  of  1850  passed  by  the  parties 
that  were  disputing  for  power  in  France.  Throughout 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  maintained  that  quiet  bearing 
which  was  a  perpetual  puzzle  to  his  foes.  He  made  no 
answer  to  General  Changarnier's  aggressive  order  of  the 
day.  He  even  sacrificed  his  Minister  of  War,  General 
dHautpoul,  to  the  animosity  of  the  chief  of  the  Army  of 
Paris  ;  and  finally  dissolved  the  Society  of  the  Tenth  of 
December,  the  only  gathering  of  his  party. 


1  M.  de  Lamartine  in  the  tribune  police  dans  les  ruiaseaux  d'une  cap- 
called  the  Alain  affair  '  un  honteux  tale.'  M.  Odilon  Barrot,  in  his  Mf- 
chiffondepoKce,indigned'&reramas8e'  moires,  also  repudiates  the  story  as 
par  le  dernier  agent  de  la  plus  vile  baseless. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  DISMISSAL   OF  GENERAL  CHAKGARMER. 

Ox  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  on  November   1 1 ,  M. 
Buroche  read   the   President's  message.     It  proved  the 
iuexhaustible  patience  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  towards  the 
enemies  who  were  bent  on  his  destruction.     He  referred 
to  the  laws  on  which  the  Executive  and  the  Legislature 
had   agreed   to   strengthen   the   hands   of    Government 
against  the  disturbances  of  public  order,  and  congratu- 
lated the  country  on   the  growing  confidence  and  pros- 
|K»rity  which  had  sprung  out  of  this  harmonious  action  of 
the  Executive  and  the  Assembly.     Then  he  reviewed  the 
home  action  of  the  Government.     The  National  Guard — 
deliberative  bodies  with  arms   in  their  hands — had  been 
disbanded  in    153   towns;   great  military   division*  had 
lieen    created    to    ensure    tranquillity    throughout    the 
provinces ;   the  agricultural    districts   had    been    calmed 
by    the  removal   of  the  village  schoolmasters  who  had 
been  the  agents  of  the  Socialists  :   the  savings  bank  and 
lienetit  society  laws  wen*  working  excellently  well ;  the 
financial   condition    of   the   communes   was   improving ; 
telegraphic  lines  were  being  ex  tent  led  ;  since  June  1849 
2*400   convicted   revolutionists  had  l>ecn  liberated,  and 
there  remained  only  458  under  restraint  ;  the  Govern- 
ment had  prewired   measures  on  the  industrial  employ- 
ment of  prisoners  and  the  treatment  of  juvctiili*  criminals, 
and  one  making   provision  for    tin*  old   *»ldier>   of  the 
Republic  and  the  Empire. 
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The    finances    had    improved ;   the  deficit    bad 
diminished ;  and  there  was  every  reason  to  hope  that  l 
Budget,  of  1 85 1  would  show  a  revenue  equal  to  the  i 
penditure.     Foreign  trade  had  revived.     The  progress  0 
the  country  under  new  laws  and  guidance  would   havi 
enabled  the  Government,  within  the  space  of  three  ye* 
— that  is,  between  1849  and  1851 — to  enrich  thecounti 
with  public  works    to   the  extent  of  2oo,ooo,ooof., 
relieve  the  poorest  class  of  tax-payers,  and  to  lighten  the 
burdens    of  agriculture    to   the   extent  of   2  7,ooo,ooof. 
Then  the  President  dwelt  on  the  plans  prepared  for  the 
completion  of  the  main  lines  of  railway,  for  the  extenaioi 
of  canals  and  high  roads  and  the  improvement  of  rivei 
as  necessary  to  the   rapid  development  of  the  riches 
The  Government  had  also  given  attention  to  tl 
Introduction  of  agricultural  machinery,  the  improvema 
in  the  breed  of  cattle  and  horses,  the  application  of  seiei)'1" 
to  the    cultivation    of  the    earth,    the    eatablisl 
model  farms.    Many  other  measures  affecting  the  dew  I01 
ment  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  industries  wen 
ration,  including  one  for  the  encouragement  of  the  & 
Bakeries.     All  these  measures  bore  the  impress  of  Prince 
Louis's  mind. 

Storing  abroad,   the   President  congratulat 
Assembly  "ii  (lie  downfall  of  the  turbulent  demagogy  c 

Rome,  •  which  throughout  the  Italian  peninsula  had  a 

DfUiiMd  the  cause  of  real  liberty/  The  brave  soldiei 
of  France  had  had  the  honour  of  restoring  Phu 
to  the  throne  of  Si,  Peter.  'Party  passion,'  mA 
President,  'will  not  be  able  to  obscure  this  shining  fac 
which  will  till  a  glorious  page  for  France.  The 
aim  of  our  policy  has  been  to  encourage  tlie  liberal  an 
phil:inthr<i|iiail  intentkmi  of  the  Holy  Father. 
Pontifical  Power  pnnues  the  realisation  of  the  promiw 

contained  in  die  niotu  propria  of  September  1849.'     Thei 
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the  President  turned  to  England,  and  remarked  that  France 
had,  in  concert  with  England,  sent  her  naval  forces  to  the 
Levant  in  order  to  show  her  loyal  sympathy  for  the 
independence  of  the  Porte,  menaced  by  Russia  and 
Austria,  who  were  exj>ected  to  demand  the  extradition  of 
the  Hungarian  and  Polish  refugees  on  Turkish  territory. 
The  French  Government  had  also  concluded  advantageous 
navigation  and  other  treaties  with  foreign  Powers.  The 
account  of  all  this  useful  and  hopeful  work  was 
followed  by  a  peroration  which  compiled  applause 
even  in  the  hostile  Assembly  to  which  it  was  ad- 
dressed. 

'This  is,'  said  the  President,  'a  rapid  review  of  the 
condition  of  our  affairs.  In  spite  of  the  difficult  circum- 
stances under  which  we  have  laboured,  law  and  authority 
have  so  far  recovered  their  empire  that  nolxxly  believes  in 
the  success  of  violence  henceforth.  Still,  the  more  that 
fears  as  to  the  present  diminish,  the  more1  do  |>eople  give 
themselves  up  to  speculations  alxmt  the  future.  France, 
before  all  things,  desires  repose.  Still  disturbed  by  the 
dangers  which  society  has  run,  she  remains  ajMirt  from 
the  quarrels  of  men  and  parties,  which  ap|>ear  so  mean 
in  the  presence  of  the  great  interests  which  are  at  stake. 

4  I  have  often  declared,  when  the  op|>ortunity  ha> 
offered  for  publicly  expressing  my  thoughts,  that  I  should 
regard  as  great  criminals  tho^e  who,  for  j>ersoual  am- 
bition, should  compromise  the  little  stability  which  the 
Constitution  affords  us.  This  is  my  profound  conviction, 
and  it  has  never  Ikvii  shaken.  Onlv  the  enemies  of  the 
public  [leace  have  been  able  to  misrepresent  the  simplest 
acts  which  spring  from  my  [>ositiou. 

*  As  First  Magistrate  of  the  Republic,  I  have  lieen 
obliged  to  put  myself  in  communication  with  the  clergy, 
Uh*    magistracy,   agriculturists,  manufacturers,   the   civil 

lice,  and  the  army,  and  I  have  been  eager  to  express 
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;   ami. 

com- 

alone 
lion.  I 
[have 
rsoiutl 


to  them,  at  every  opportunity,  my  sympathy  and    nir 
gratitude  for  the  support  which  they  afford  rae ;  and, 
above  all,  if  my  name  as  well  as  my  efforts  have  c< 
bined  to  strengthen  the  spirit  of  the  army,  which  I 
command,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Constitution, 
venture  to  say  that  it  is  a  service  that  I  believe  I 
rendered  the  country,  for  I  have  always  used  my  pe: 
influence  in  the  cause  of  order. 

'  The  invariable  rule  of  my  policy  will  be,  under  all 
circumstances,  to  do  my  duty,  autl  nothing  but  mv 
duty. 

1  Everybody,  except  myself,  is  now  allowed  to  wish 
our  fundamental  laws  may  be  at  once  revised.  If 
Constitution  include!  flaws  and  dangers,  you  are  all  fi 
to  lay  them  before  the  country.  I  alone,  bound  by 
oath,  fold  myself  within  the  strict  limits  traced  by 
Constitution. 

'A  great  number  of  the  Councils-General   have 
pressed  a  desire  that  the  Constitution  shall  be  re\i 
This  wi.sh  i-  addressed  only  to  the  Legislative  power. 
lor  me,  the  elect  of  the  people,  and  deriving  power  01 
from  them,  I  shall  always  conform  to  their  legally 
pressed  wishes. 

■  The  uncertainty  of  the  future  raises,  I  know,  lr 
a|>pr-ehen*miis,    by    reviving    many   hopes.      Let    us 
know  how  to  ncrifioe  these  hopes  to  the  country,  and 
us  busy  ourselves  only  with  its  interests.     11,  during  tl 
session,  yon  rote  the  revision  of  the  Constitution 
stiUieut  Assembly  will  recast  our  fundamental  taws,  n 
regulate  the  future  of  the  Executive  power.     If  yon 
not    vote    it,    the    people,    in    1852,    will  solera 
expression   bQ  then  will.     But,  be  the  solutions  of 
future  what  they  may,  let  us  understand  one  aaotb 
so  that  neither-  paanoo  Dor  violence  may  decide  the 
of  a  great  nation.      Let  us  inspire  the  people  with  a  lo' 
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of  peace,  by  being  calm  in  our  deliberations.     Let  us  in-    chap. 
spire  them  with   the  sanctity  of  the  law,  by  keeping      **' 
always  within  it ;  and  then,  believe  me,  the  progress  of 
good  political  habits  will  com]>cnsatc  for  the  danger  of 
institutions  created  in  days  of  mistrust  and  doubt. 

•  Best  assured  that  that  which  preoccupies  me  is  not 
who  will  govern  France  in  1852,  but  how  to  employ  the 
time  at  my  command  so  that  the  transition,  whatever  it 
may  be,  shall  be  effected  without  agitation  or  trouble. 

fc  The  noblest  and  most  elevated  aspiration  of  a  pure 
mind  is  not  to  discover,  when  in  power,  the  expedients 
by  which  it  may  be  perj>etuatcd,  but  to  seek  incessantly 
the  means  of  consolidating,  for  the  advantage  of  all,  the 
principles  of  authority  and  morality,  which  defy  the 
passions  of  men  and  the  instability  of  laws. 

*  I  have  loyally  oj)ened  my  heart  to  you.  You  will 
give  me  your  confidence  in  return  for  my  frankness,  your 
assistance  for  my  gcx>d  intentions  ;  and  God  will  take  care 
of  the  rest.' 

This  account  of  solid  work  done  in  the  cause  of  order 
and  for  the  revival  of  national  prosperity,  and  this 
renewed  appeal  to  the  Monarchical  parties  to  sink 
personal  aspirations  and  labour  together  loyally  for  the 
good  of  France,  was  well  received  everywhere  save  in  the 
Monarchical  and  Republican  coteries.  These  compared 
it  with  the  Prince's  provincial  sjieerhes,  and  perceived 
only  that  they  had  to  contend  against  a  j>ower  that 
was  striking  deep  root*  in  the  soil.  While  MM.  Berryer 
and  Thiers  had  been  dallying  with  their  exiled  princes 
the  elect  of  France  had  l>een  opening  lines  of  railway* 
and  promising  more — foreshadowing  the  lilieral  com- 
mercial system1  which  he  was  destined  to  j>erfect  yean* 
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1  At  the  banquet  offered  to  the      Commerce,  in  the  autumn  of  1850,  h# 
PmitUot  by  the  Lyons  Chamber  of     Mid : '  To  re-e»uhlith  order  And  con* 
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iuls   in   conjunction  with   Richard   Cobden   and 
Michel  Chevalier ;  regretting  at  Rheims,  where  of  old  the 
Kings  of  France  were  crowned,  not  that  they  could 
longer  crown  a  man,  but  that  they  could  not  crown 
idea — that  of  union  and  conciliation  ;  remarkiug  that 
had  not  attacked  n  Constitution  made,  as  all  men  knew, 
jigainst  him,  but  that  he  was  firmly  resolved  to  keep  the 
power  with  which  the  nation  had  invested  him  untouched 
by  any  man  or  party  of  men. 

This  was  the  position  of  public  affairs  when,  in  mid- 
November  1850,  Royalists  and  Republicans  resolved 
overthrow  the  man  whom  France  had  resolved  to 
the   master  of  her   destinies.     The    usual  banquet 
offered    to    the    President    by    the    Assembly    on    the 
anniversary  of  his  election ;  but  it  was  a  mockery   of 
goodwill — a   feast  with  bitterness    in    every  dwh.     Y< 
the  guest,  in  reply  to  the  toast  of  his  health,  still 
of  harmony  between  the  Executive  and  the  Assem 
Having  referred  to  the  calm  which  the  country  was 
enjoying,  he  said :  '  But  this  quiet  has  its  danger  also. 
Perils  unite,  security  divides.     Cannot,  then,  good  be  p 
duced  without  bearing  in   it  the  germ  of  dissolutii 
Nothing  would  be  worthier  of  the  public  [lowers  than 
give  a  proof  of  the  contrary.     May  our  union,  then,  con- 
tinue in  the  calm  as  it  has  stood  during  the  tempest.' 
The  President  then  drank  to  '  the  harmony  of  the  public 
powers.' 

The  harmony  hardly  lasted  during  the  digestion 
the  dinner.     The  impatient  Mountain  opened  the 
paign  against  the  Executive  with  a  hostile '  interpellation.' 
The  condition  of  the  prisoners  of  Belle  Isle,  the  public 
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fidence,  t<)  maintain  peace,  to  coin-  of  our  product*  by  ■  j 
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,  the  case  of  M.  Mauguin,  a  representative  im- 
1  at  CHchy  for  debt,  were  opportunities  for  violent  . 
■  on  the  President  and  his  Ministers.    M.  Mauguin'a 
j  led  to  the  first  serious  conflict  between  the  ffltaTHliwi 
and  the  Legislative  power. 

M.  Dupi  'ii'niv.  risBad  thr 

order  for  M.  Miiuguin'-.  relsaae;  and  Questor  Haze  Mi 
entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  order,  witli  poMf  10 
call  armed  force  to  bin  help  i!'  necessary.  The  debtor 
was  liberated  ;  but  the  order  given  to  the  questor  to  call 
upon  the  military  in  case  of  need  did  not  Ml 
BonapBitist  paper  '  1*9  Fatric.'  This  journal  published 
mi  extract  from  a  general  order  of  General  Changartuer, 
in  which  the  olficcrs  of  the  army  were  commanded  to 
obey  no  order  which  did  not  emanate  from  the  Lieutenant* 
General,  and  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  representatives  of 
the  Assembly.  The  ax-ad  areatad  i  violent  commotion 
arming  the  representatives ;  and  the  Minister  of  War, 
General  Schramm,  was  called  ujion  from  the  Mountain 
by  Prince  Napoleon  Bonaparte  for  an  explanation.  He 
requested  a  short  delay,  thai  he  Bright  make  I 
This  was  refused,  and  General  Changnmier  nieln  i 
tribune  and  denied  that  lie  had  ever  issued 
order,  but  added  that  he  might  have  given  one  viva  voet 
in  October  1848,  in  the  heat  of  combat,  which  was 
never  intended  to  be  11  standing  order.  He  protested 
vehemently  that  in  none  of  his  orders  had  he  questioned 
the  right  of  the  Assembly  to  call  upon  the  army  to 
protect  it  The  result  was  (the  opportunity  was  too 
good  a  arte  to  lose)  a  vote  of  confidence  in  (he  General, 
and  consequently  u  formal  censure  of  the  Government, 
before  which  the  Ministry  resigned. ' 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  nunc  of  the  com* 
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i>  in.  null,  t  of  the  Army  of  Paris,  'La  Paine*  on  the  morrow 
published  the  order  in  exteiisa.  It  was  signed  by  General 
Beibell,  and  could  be  only  a  summary  of  his  chiefs  in- 
structions. To  this  General  Changarnier  made  no  reply ; 
and  M.  Delord,  in  his  History,  makes  no  allusion  to 
it,  because  (we  can  imagine  no  other  reason)  its  exist- 
ence fully  justified  the  course  adopted  by  General 
Schramm.  It  had  been  drawn  up  under  the  orders  ot 
the  commander  of  the  Army  of  Paris  ;  but  it  had  never 
been  communicated  to  the  Government.  Here,  then,  was 
evidence  not  only  of  the  duplicity  of  the  soldier  whom  the 
President  had  trusted  with  his  right  arm,  but  of  fatuous 
vanity  that  would  tempt  him  to  snatch  a  cheer  and  a  vote 
from  the  Assembly  at  the  risk  of  after-condemnation  for 
deliberate  duplicity.  No  wonder  thai,  on  the  morrow  of 
the  vote  of  confidence  given  to  him  by  the  President's 
Republican  and  Royalist  enemies,  his  underlings  were  in 
fear  of  his  immediate  dismissal;  and  that  the  majority  of 
the  Assembly  feared  lest  this  dismissal  should  lead  to  wild 
commotion,  to  be  closed  by  a  coup  detat.  Dunng  the 
night  the  questors  ordered  the  guard  in  and  round  about 
the  Assembly  to  be  doubled.  When  the  President  heard 
this,  he  quietly  said  :  'They  may  have  as  many  soldier* 
as  lliev  please,  but  enemies  I  promise  they  shall  DO) 

There  was  agitation  in  Paris,  but  business  was  not 
disturbed,  and  the  Funds  rose.  The  people  would 
answer  lo  the  tunnoil  and  trouble  of  the  Asseral 
General  Changaniicr  remained  for  the  moment  at 
post — waiting  to  be  dismissed.  Several  important 
cussiona  and  votes  took  place,  while  the  Ministerial  crisis 
continued.  The  Mountain  protested  in  vain  against  the 
election  of  General  La  Hitte  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
null  and  void  because  it  had  not  been  conducted  on  the 
Constitutional  principle   of  universal    suffrage;1  a  tcle- 

1  The  Iaw  of  SUv  31  h»vinp  restricted  the  mtlny* 
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graphic  Bill  was  passed,  as  was  also  a  measure  to  facilitate     chap. 
the  marriages  of  poor  people,  and  M.  de  Montalembert   —Th- 
read his  report  on  the  cessation  from  work  on  fete 
days. 

During  this  interval  the  Prince  President  was  forming 
his  new  Ministry,  and  preparing  to  deal  with  the  man 
who,  having  twice  advised  him  to  risk  a  coup  detat,  and 
having  completely  won  his  confidence,  had  betrayed  him 
to  the  Permanent  Commission  and  gone  over  openly  to 
his  enemies  in  the  Assembly.  Slow  to  strike,  but  resolute 
in  striking,  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  never  hesitated  for  a 
moment  after  the  last  scene  in  the  Assembly.  Loth  to 
believe  in  the  duplicity  of  a  man  in  whom  he  had  placed 
his  entire  trust,  the  Prince  had  again  and  again  refused 
to  give  credit  to  the  reports  in  regard  to  General 
Chaogarnicr's  disloyalty  which  his  friends  repeatedly 
conveyed  to  him.  But  the  day  when  the  falsity  of  the 
seeming  friend  became  clear  as  daylight,  he  who  was  to 
have  been  the  dupe  became  the  Imperial  master. 

M.  de  Beaumont- Vassy,  in  his  anecdotal  work1  on 
the  events  which  immediately  preceded  the  coup  dttat, 
gives  a  suggestive  picture  of  the  commander  of  the  Army 
of  Paris  at  the  filysee : — *  When  the  Grand  Duchess 
8t4phanie  of  Baden,  the  President's  aunt,  was  in  Paris 
before  the  coup  d'etat,  General  Changarnicr,  being  seated 
Dear  her  one  evening,  said — 

4  M  Madam,  it  is  probable  that  your  Boyal  Highness, 
like  everybody  else,  has  heard  something  of  certain 
rumours  regarding  me  and  the  Prince  President ;  and  I 
mm  glad  of  the  opj>ortunity  of  dispiriting  any  (Miinful 
impression  they  have  made  on  the  mind  of  your  Royal 
Highness.     It  lias  been  said,  and  it  Ls  repeated  ever)'  day, 


1  Lm  JW/ace  du  Deux  Dertmbre.      Par  le  Vicomtc  d*  Itaumont-YafftT. 
Anirnt,  1853. 


that  I  am  the  adversary  of  the  Prince,  and  that  all  my 
arrangements  are  made  to  cast  him  into  Vincennes,  should 
he  attempt  to  touch  the  Constitution.  Well,  I  am  happy 
in  having  the  opportunity  to  reassure  you  as  to  the  bad 
intentions  which  are  attributed  to  me,  and  to  tell  you 
that  I  shall  always  be,  under  any  circumstances,  ou  the 
same  side  as  the  President — ready  to  serve  him  or  to 
defend  him  with  my  sword." 

'  The  Grand  Duchess,  surprised  and  pleased  at  this  un- 
expected revelation,  called  to  the  Prince,  who  was  talking 
at  hand.  "  Louis,"  she  said,  "  come  and  let  me  repeat 
to  you  the  agreeable  words  M.  Changarnier  has  just 
spoken  to  me."  And  she  repeated  word  for  word  her 
conversation  with  the  General.  The  Prince  shook  the 
General's  hand.' 

M.  de  Vassy  adds  :  '  A  strange  scene,  when  it  is  set 
near  the  speech  in  which,  a  few  months  later,  General 
Changarnier  spoke  of  pretorians  in  delirium,  and  threatened 
with  the  same  sword  he  had  spontaneously  laid  at  the 
feet  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Stephanie.'  But  the  General  had 
not  yet  offered  his  sword  for  the  last  time  to  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon. 

At  length  the  new  Cabinet  was  formed,  or  rather  the 
old  one  was  remodelled.  MM.  Baroche,  Fould,  Kouher, 
and  dt  Parieu  retained  their  portfolios ;  and  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys  replaced  M.  La  Hitte  iu  the  Foreign  Office, 
while  MM.  Bonjean  and  Magne  accepted  respectively 
the  Ministries  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  This 
Cabinet  had  agreed  to  face  the  Parliamentary  storm 
which  the  disgrace  of  General  Changarnier  was  sure  to 
provoke. 

On  January  9  a  decree  of  the  President  removed 
General  Changarnier  from  his  command,  and  divided  it, 
giving  the  command  of  the  National  Guards  of  the  Seine 
to  General  Perrot,  and  that  of  the    tat  Military    Division 
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to  General  Baraguay  d'Uilliers. 1  There  was  consternation  cuap. 
in  the  Assembly  ;  but  there  was  confidence  at  the  Bourse, 
for  the  Funds  rose  when  it  became  known  that  General 
Changarnier — the  sword  of  the  Monarchical  majority  that 
was  to  dispose  presently  of  the  Prince  President,  and  lead 
France  a  suppliant  to  Wiesbaden  or  Claremont — was  a 
danger  put  aside  and  disposed  of.  On  the  morrow  of  the 
General's  downfall  the  Assembly,  in  great  perturbation, 
appointed  a  Commission,  at  the  suggestion  of  M.  de 
Remusat,  to  take  cognisance  of  passing  events,  and  to 
submit  to  the  Chamber  the  resolutions  which  circum- 
stances might  make  necessary.  The  convulsive  move- 
ments of  the  Chamber,  and  the  fiery  harangues  of  MM. 
Berryer,  Dufaure,  and  Bedeau,  were  the  effects  of  rage 
and  not  of  reason.  The  army  was  no  longer  in  the  hands 
of  any  faction  of  the  Assembly ;  and  yet  neither  the 
Bight  nor  the  Left  could  deny  that  the  President  was 
strictly  within  the  law  in  the  bold  step  he  had  taken. 

The  Commission,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  de 
Uroglie,  made  short  work  of  their  mission.  They  searched 
the  rcjiorts  of  the  Permanent  Commission  in  vain  for  an 
accusation  against  the  Executive,  and  were  compelled  to 
fall  upon  the  Ministry,  who  had  replied  to  a  shower  of 
questions  as  to  their  intentions  that  their  policy  was  that 
of  the  Presidential  message  of  November  1 2.  *  We  are,' 
said  M.  Baroche,  '  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution, 
and  we  desire  to  remain  so.' 

The  debate  on  the  report  of  the  Commission,  which 
called  for  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Ministers,  lifted  two 
days ;  and  its  effect  was  to  make  the  breach  between  the 
President  and  the  Monarchical  majority  of  the  Assembly 

1  A  deputation  of  leader*  of  tin*  silence  the.  men  whom  be  knew  to 

■ajaritT  had  waited  on  the  President  !»•  hi*  nwiuir*,  and  who  pleaded  for 

to  vrge   him   to  maintain   (reneral  Clmiyarnirr  only  o»  tlwir  instrument 

Caanfrarnirr ;    but    be    rvc**ivt*d    iu  to  1»*  jurwuth  u«ed  ajraiitet  bun. 


ura  or  nxpolbon  the  trxsd. 

irreparable.     At    the   snine    lime    it    was   a    defeat    for 
M.  Thiers  and  his  followers  for  he  had  earned  his  vote 
with  (In  help — given  under  stern  conditions — 
of  M.  Gmignac  and  the  Republicans. 

To  the  accusation  that  the  Government  were  prepar- 
ing to  violate  or  destroy  the  Constitution,  and  that  the 
soldiers"  cheers  at  Satory  meant  the  Empire,  M.  Baroche 
replied  by  asking  the  signification  of  the  autumn  pilgrim- 
ages tu  Wiesbaden  and  Claremont.  M.  Berryer  took  up 
the  challenge  boldly  and  spoke  the  language  of  candour  and 
v.  He  had  been  to  Wiesbaden  to  attempt  a  fusion 
that  could  alone  save  French  society  ;  and  fie  conjured  the 
hical  majority  to  hold  together,  for  they  formed 
the  only  bulwark  against  the  reign  of  the  demagogue  or 
that  of  the  tyrant. 

M.  Thiers  followed  in  a  speech  in  which  he  en- 
deflVourcd  to  show  that  it  was  he  who  had  sacrificed  hi* 
penonaJ  prsferenoea  in  order  to  form  a  national  party; 
(Lit  his  party  might  have  preferred  M.  Cavaignac  to  M. 
Louis  Bonaparte,  or  might  have  picked  a  candidate  OBJ 
of  the  majority,  or  that  they  might  have  seized  upon 
power  had  they  been  ready  to  sjieculate  on  the  reign  of  a 
woman.  But  they  gathered  about  the  name  after  which 
the  masses  were  running.  In  other  words,  M.  Thiers,  as 
we  have  shown,  allied  himself  with  the  winning  candidate, 
whose  success  he  felt  himself,  after  mature  deliberation, 
powerless  to  avert.  He  said  that  on  the  President  of  the 
Republic  was  ignorant  of  France,  he  undertook  to  teach 
him,  and  to  direct  his  mind  to  what  was  beneficial  and 
practical  We  have  seen  how  during  two  years  M. 
Thiers  aid  his  associates  under  false  pretences  contrived 
to  hide  their  selfish  designs,  influenced  the  policy  of  the 
firnea,  and  in  many  instances  dujwd  the  prince  whom 
they  pretended  to  advise  and  support.  The  President 
i>f  the    I'eiiublie   alone   was   sincere    in    his    desire    to 
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stifle  the  passions  of  rival  parties,  and  to  create  a  national  chap. 
party  with  the  good  of  France  for  its  sole  object  and  am-  > 
bition.  The  Monarchical  factions  supported  and  often 
directed  his  Conservative  policy  against  the  Beds,  their 
purpose  being  only  to  divide  his  councils  and  defeat 
his  patriotic  purpose,  in  order  to  make  way  for  their 
king.  It  was  in  this  speech  that  M.  Thiers  accepted  the 
entire  responsibility  of  the  Law  of  May  3 1 ,  and  declared 
it  to  be  the  measure  that  had  restored  peace  to  his 
country.  He  concluded  by  lamenting  the  encroachment 
of  the  Executive  on  the  Legislative  power,  and  remark- 
ing that  unless  the  former  yielded  to  the  latter  all  would 
be  lost.  *  I  will  add  only  a  word/  said  the  artful 
speaker.  *  There  are  only  two  |>owers — the  Legislative 
power  and  the  Executive  i>ower.  If  the  Assembly  gives 
way,  there  will  remain  one  only ;  and  then  the  form  of 
government  will  be  changed.  And  be  certain  of  this — 
the  word  mav  come  sooner  or  later — the  word  will  come 
when  it  can — the  Empire  is  made  ! ' 

This  peroration  was  well  calculated  to  stir  and 
enrage  the  Bepublicans,  whom  M.  Thiers  was  then 
courting,  as  well  as  his  own  followers  and  those  of  M. 
Berryer.  It  fevered  the  debate;  it  envenomed  the 
speakers'  tongues.  It  announced  that  the  day  of  battle 
between  the  Assembly  in  the  interests  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  the  Executive  and  the  nation  in  that  of  the  Prince 
President,  had  come.  M.  Cavuignae  and  the  Bepublicans 
were  deluded  by  the  speaker  into  the  idea  that  the  tight 
against  the  filysee  was  for  the  Bepublic — a  Bepublic 
which  the  nation  had  never  sanctioned,  and  which  a 
majority  of  the  electors  had  repudiated,  its  the  presence 
of  Prince  Louis  Xu(>olcon  at  the  ftlysee  and  the  anti- 
Republican  majority  of  the  Assembly  proved.1     M.  Thiers, 

1  After  the  election  of  tin*  I*iv-      Mctiriiv,  mxl   Ytufjiitrie  a*knl,  mi- 
•idefit,  tiie    organ  of    Ilt^ro,    Pmul      dnuaintr  thewtrht*   to  the  Htn-in 
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having  foiled  to  make  the  President  a  warauog-ptui 
the  Count  of  Paris,  was  trying  to  serve  the  House 
Orleans  and  the  house  in  the  Place  Saint-Georges  at  the 
same  time,  by  fawning  on  the  Moderate  Bepublicans  and 
smiling  on  the  Mountain. 

M.  Chaugaruier,  following  M.  Thiers,  protested  i 
lie  bad  never  favoured  any  party  or  faction  ;  that  he 
striven  only  to  maintain  order;  and  that  of  the 
parties  who  divided  and  distracted  France  WACO 
sumed  his  eommand  the  demagogues  and  the  partisans  of 
an  Imperial  Dictatorship  were  the  two  who  had  reason  to 
h:iU'  him — and  he  was  proud  of  their  hatred.  This  from 
the  lips  of  the  man  who  was  ap[K)inted  to  his  command 
by  Prince  Louis  Na[)oleon,  who  had  been  an  intimate 
daily  visitor  at  the  Elysee,  who  had  suggested  a  military 
coup  (Cetat,  and  who  only  wavered  in  his  allegiance  to 
the  President  when  the  Bourbon  fnctions  whispered  of 
greater  glories  to  be  got  out  of  the  President's  enemies. 
But  his  pride  suffered  a  wound  at  the  hands  of  the 
Assembly,  from  which  he  expected  salve  and  comfort 
his  downfall.  The  debate  was  closed  by  the  proposition 
of  an  order  of  the  day  wliich  condemned  the  authors 
his  disgrace,  and  declared  that  he  retained  the  entire 
fideuce  of  the  Assembly.  The  Mountain,  however.  M 
not  pay  General  Changarnier  a  compliment,  and  the  01 
of  the  day  was  on  the  point  of  being  lost.  M,  Thiers, 
avoid  defeat,  was  compelled  in  the  end  to  sacrifice  the 
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1  If    the    election   of    December   to      hud  taught  me  what  Kra 
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proves  that  ihe  country  will  not 
bine  ih'  Mi'jmUii',  what  becomee  of 
that  "  penetal  connent "  which  alone 
can  authorise  the  form  of  (wyc  rumen  t 
inaugurated  in  February  f  And  hj 
what  right  would  the  Republic  exist 
•gainst  the  will  of  tli"  imti.m  -■ 
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Out  of  hatred  for  the  J  ana 
cracy,  out  of  haired  for  the  Mndenit* 
Republic,  power  wu  lianded  down 
to  Lmiu  Napoleon.  To  tb*  pmui- 
billty  (if  a  FmcLidor  the  nation  re- 
plied by  the  possibility  of  a  Uruniair*.' 
—  I'roudlion.  CVn/etMonj  (ftnt  JBrr»- 
luttorinnirr. 
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unfortunate  General,  and  to  put  up  M.  Sainte-Beuve  to  C5JP# 
submit  a  simple  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  ' — *— 
Ministry,  which  Moderate  Bepublicans,  Beds,  Legitimists, 
and  Orleanists  joined  pell-mell  to  carry.  Alone  among 
the  notable  members  of  the  Assembly  M.  de  Lamartine 
stood  apart,  and  spoke  eloquently  for  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Chief  Magistrate  and  his  right  to  dismiss  from  com- 
mand an  officer  whom  he  coiild  no  longer  trust. 

With  the  vote  of  January  18,  1851,  General  Chan- 
garnier  disappeared  from  the  political  scene  as  a  personage 
erf  power  and  consequence.1  He  took  one  more  oppor- 
tunity of  venting  his  spite  against  the  President ;  but  it 

the  spite  of  a  dismissed  servant,  to  which  men  paid 
attention. 

1  General  Changarnier  died  on  February  14, 1877. 
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Left  mice  more  without  a  Ministry,  unable  to  find  one 
.  in  the  undisciplined  and  excited  crowd  to  which  M- 
Thiers's  tactics  had  reduced  the  Parliamentary  majority 
by  the  vote  of  the  18th,  and  deserted  by  M.  Odilon 
BaiTot  and  his  frieuds,  to  whose  patriotism  he  appealed 
to  form  a  Constitutional  Ministry,  the  President  was 
OompeDed  to  look  for  the  elements  of  a  Council  outside 
the  Assembly.  The  men  he  selected  were  remarkable  for 
their  admin  istrative  capacity,  and  included  M.  BchneSdy, 
who  now  first  appeared  on  the  political  scene.  Of  the 
old  Ministry  M.  Magne  alone  remained.  This  interim 
Adininist ration  was  appointed  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of 
the  country  until  the  subsidence  of  party  passion  should 
enable  the  President  to  form  a  definite  Government 

Still  patient,  and  resolved  to  hold  on  the  way  he  had 
traced  for  himself,  and  keeping  his  enemies  well  in  sight, 
tl.c  Pftwdml  ippeand  undisturbed  by  the  wanton  vote 
which  bad  driven  a  thoroughly  efficient  working  Ministry 
fri  nn  office.  Wlien  he  had  arranged  his  interim  Council,  he 
lldflrXMMld  a  message  to  the  President  of  tlie  Assembly.1  It 
preached  tlie  old  sermon — moderation  and  conciliation  in 
tlic  interests  of  France. 

'Public  opinion,'   said  the  Prince,  'relying 
wisdom  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Government,  1 
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been  unsettled  by  recent  events ;  nevertheless  France  is  chap. 
beginning  to  suffer  through  discords  which  she  deplores.  .  ^ 
It  is  my  duty  to  do  all  that  depends  on  me  to  prevent 
the  grave  results  which  may  flow  from  them.  The  union 
of  the  two  powers  is  indis|>en8able  t6  the  peace  of  the 
country.  But,  since  the  Constitution  has  made  them 
independent  one  of  the  other,  the  only  condition  under 
which  they  can  act  together  is  reciprocal  confidence. 
This  being  my  conviction,  I  shall  always  respect  the 
rights  of  the  Assembly,  keeping  intact,  at  the  same  time, 
the  prerogatives  of  the  power  which  I  hold  from  the 
people.  In  order  to  close  a  painful  disagreement,  I  ac- 
cepted, after  the  recent  vote  of  the  Assembly,  the  resigna- 
tion of  a  Ministry  which  had  given  to  the  country  and  to 
the  cause  of  order  striking  tokens  of  its  devotion.  While 
desiring  to  reconstitute  a  durable  Cabinet  I  saw  that  I 
could  not  find  the  elements  of  it  in  a  fortuitous  majority, 
and  I  discovered  with  regret  that  it  was  ini|MXK»iblc  to 
frame  a  combination  through  the  minority,  important  sis 
it  was. 

4  In  this  conjuncture,  and  after  vain  efforts,  I  resolved 
to  form  a  transition  Ministry,  eomjiosed  o  men  of  s;x*cial 
qualifications,  belonging  to  no  faction  of  the  Assembly, 
mid  ready  to  give  themselves  up  to  their  administrative 
duties  without  thought  of  party.  The  honourable  men 
who  have  accepted  this  patriotic  task  will  deserve  the 
gratitude  of  the  country. 

•Public  affairs  will  therefore  1k»  carried  on  as  in 
the  past.  Prejudices  will  dissolve  Iwforc  the  solemn 
declarations  of  the  message  of  Xoveml>er  12.  A  real 
majority  will  reconstitute  itself,  and  harmony  will  be  re- 
established, without  any  sacrifice  of  the  dignity  which 
constitutes  their  strength,  on  the  part  of  the  two  jx>wers. 
France  wishes  for  rest  before  all  things,  and  she  exj>ect8 
from  those  whom  she  has  invested  with  her  confidence 
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:     conciliation  without  weakness,  calm  resolution,  and  con 
_    fidence  in  the  maintenance  of  the  law.' ' 

This  was  the  language  of  moderation  and  of  candour: 
hut  the  combined  factions  in  the  Assembly  protended 
see  in  it  an  attempt  to  humiliate  them.  They  knew 
it  would  be  popular  with  the  country,  thai  ii  would 
strength  to  the  President,  and  that  it  mi  ealouhited 
increase  the  growing  :mger  with  which  the  public  had 
been  watching  the  obstruction  and  dishonest  policy  of  the 
Assembly  for  the  last  two  months.  The  various  sections 
of  the  majority,  therefore,  discussed  impatiently  the 
means  of  convicting  the  President  of  having  betrayed 
tlio  spirit  of  the  Constitution  by  forming  an  entirely 
extra-Parliamentary  Executive.  The  most  ardent  of  hi' 
enemies  talked  about  impeachment ;  the  diacrcetest 
in  mind,  through  their  anger,  that  he  was  strictly  within 
the  limits  of  his  prerogative.  It  was  at  this  moment  that 
M.  Thiers's  hopes  row  once  more,  and  that,  be  saw  his 
way  to  power  as  Minister,  with  M.  Mole  for  colleague. 
The  interim  Ministry  received  no  quarter.  An  obscure 
member  of  the  majority  was  put  up  to  ask  the  Executive 
whither  they  pretended  to  lead  the  country. 

*  To  a  definitive  Ministry,'  was  the  reply  of  the  Keeper 
rf  the  Seals. 

But  this  answer  only  adjourned  the  general  onslaught 
on  which  the  euemies  of  the  Elysce  had  resolved,  and 
which  was  to  leave  the  President  no  alternative  save  an 
Administration  oompond  of  the  leaders  who  were  bent 
on  liis  ilwnntinn.  The  opportunity  occurred  oa  Feb- 
ruary 3,  when  the  Minister  of  Fiuancc  demanded  a  sup- 
plementary  credit  of  1 ,800,000  francs  for  the  State  ex- 
penses of  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic  The  Assembly 
at  once  appointed  a  Commission — composed  of  Reds, 
Orleanists,  and  Ijegitiraiata — to  report  on  the  credit  de- 
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manded,  and  the  lenders  prepared  lo  reject  it  unless  their 

tOOflptod.      Hhm  Condition!  were  the  ■ 
inmn-'liiit.'   formation   of  a    Ministry  out   of  their  ranks. 
.     :     . 
tfil  with   great  acrimony,  General 
ChangarnkT  distinguishing  himself  for  the  last   tin 
h  of  bii  invective  against  thtOm 
which  had  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  assisting  the 
Bourbons  hack  to  Paris. 

The  debate  drew  forth,  however,  a  del 
pdfcj  of  the  Prince  to  whom  M.  Dmijm  mojl  Baton 
with  respect,  and  M.  Thiers  must,  at  any  rate,  nppear 
ml  deferential.      M.  de  Montalembert  was  a 
■nchman    of    the    noblest    type.       He    combined    the 
ivnlry  and  the  social  graces  of  the  old  regime   with  a 
libera]  appreciation  of  the  infeOeoMl  Bxmnjrjuti  of  his 
own  time.     His  idea  of  honour  must  have  had  a  ' ) 
aspect  in  the  sight  of  the  shrewd  political  servants  <>f  tit-- 
Monarchy  of  July.     When  he  appeared  in  the  BO 
\oiir  to  jin-vi'iiT  the  majority  from  commit 
of  cowardice  towards  ill  poka  aol  n 

advoeir  ,  but  as  the  doughty  servant  of 

Tnit  li  according  lo  his  light.  He  was  no  IJona|>artist ; 
be  was  a  patriot  who  would  not  stand  by  and  see  Ids 
country  lorn  to  pieces  by  selfish  factions,  even  when 
tome  of  these  wore  the  colours  to  which  his  race  had 
always  been  true. 

'  I  am,'  he  said.  '  neither  tin  surety,  nor  the  friend, 
nor  the  counsellor,  nor  the  advocate  of  the  President ;  I 
an  hi-  witness,  and  I  wish  to  bear  my  testimony  that  be 
has  failed  in  nought  in  the  great  cause  of  order  which 
we  have  all  wished  to  serve.  I  come  to  declare  from 
this  tribune  that  the  President,  in  my  opinion,  has  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  mission  which  has  been  confided 
to  him  before  being  confided  to  us — to  the  mission  of 
society,  of  re-establishing  order,  and  of  r 
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ing  demagogism.  When  was  it  said  to  the  wave  < 
anarchy  which  menaced  Europe  as  well  as  Frc 
"Thou  shall,  come  thus  far,  and  no  farther"?  I  i 
hesitate  to  affirm  that  it  was  at  the  election  of  December  i 
Yes,  it  Wits  wlirii  men  saw,  in  the  freest  and  shicerest  elec- 
tion that  ever  took  place,  five  millions  and  a  half  of 
Frenchmen  return,  by  an  unanimous  and  irreautjbltt  im- 
pulse, to  ideas  of  order,  of  tradition,  and  of  authority,  and 
personify  them  in  the  son  of  a  king  and  the  nephew  of  an 
emperor;  they  felt  that  anarchy  had  been  thrown  back, 
at  least  for  a  time,  and  by  moral  means,  which  is  more 
useful  and  fruitful  than  when  it  is  suppressed  by  tb 

of  ran' 

M.  de  Montalemlxirt  then  touched  on  the  efforts  whi 
the  President  had  made  to  unite  the  leaders  of  the  did 
ent  parties,  and  to  create  a  national  party.     He  showet 
how  the  Prince  had  endeavoured  to  create  such  a  party 
even  in  his  first  Ministry,  which  comprehended  all 
of  men  of  order  from  M.  Bixio  to  M.  de  Falloux,  and  ho' 
through  all  the  difficulties  which  had  been  wilful 
his  w:iy,  he  had  remained   faithful  to  his  original  [ 
gramme — loyal  to  the  various  parties  even  after  * 
doped  him.    Then  he  described  the  manner  in  which  the 
Prince  had  been  deserted,  and  said  that  he  traced  the  i 
fortunate  division  in  the  majority,  by  which  France  l 
suftering  to-day,  to  the  Ijiw  of  May  31.     For  when 
Monarchical  parties  saw  that  this  law  hud  In-en  pas? 
without  creating  public  riots,  and  that  peace  and  prospi 
ily  ap]x>ared  to  1m-  settling  upon  their  country  under  ' 
Prince  President,  they  .-aid    to  themselves  :   '  IVrhap* 
country  will  attribute  these  blessings  to  the  actual  f 
vcrnmenf,  and   will  prolong  the   powers   of   the   Princ 
From  that  day  they  began  to  act  against  him.     M.  1 
Moutnlembert  remarket!  he  knew  that  he  defended  t 
PlwAfliWil  :it  the  risk  of  being  called  ft  courti 
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filysee;  but  he  would  rather  be  the  courtier  of  the  c5„p 
Elysee  than  fawn  ui>on  men  who  had  passed  their  lives  «-*  -  - 
playing  upon  and  profiting  by  the  democratic  passions 
of  their  time — than  be  the  slave  of  the  prejudices,  hates, 
and  ambitions  which  lay  at  the  heart  of  the  old  parties. 
In  conclusion  the  speaker  said :  4  I  owe  nothing  to  the 
President ;  I  ask  nothing :  he  can  do  nothing  for  me. 
There  is,  however,  one  thing  of  which  1  am  proud,  and 
it  is  that  he  can  never  by  any  favour,  by  any  attention, 
spoil  the  pleasure  and  the  honour  I  feel  in  coming  here 
to  afford  him  this  feeble  testimony,  and  to  protest  against 
one  of  the  blindest  and  least  justifiable  of  that  lomr 
aeries  of  acts  of  ingratitude  which  is  called  the  history 
of  France.'  In  spite  of  this  protest  the  Assembly  refused 
the  credit  by  a  majority  of  102. 

The  effect  of  the  vote  was  aggravated  in  the  public 
mind  by  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  a  letter  from  the 
Count  of  Chamlxml  to  M.  Ilerryer,  thanking  him  for  his 
speech  on  the  pilgrimage  to  Wiesbaden,  and  expressing 
confidence  that  France  would  soon  find  where  her  best 
hopes  lay.  Indiscreet  friends  of  the  President  announced 
a  national  subscription  to  furnish  the  money  which  the 
Assembly  had  refused  ;  but  this  was  promptly  suppressed 
by  the  Prince.  His  reply  to  the  defeat  of  his  Minister  of 
Finance  was  the  reduction  of  his  establishment,  and  the 
sale  of  most  of  his  carriages  and  horses.  The  next  move1 
of  the  Orleanist  section  of  the  Monarchical  majority  was 
the  revival  of  a  proposition  to  abrogate  the  law  of  banish- 
ment against  the  princes  of  the  House  of  liourlxm.  This 
proposition,  which  fell  in  with  M.  Thicrs's  plan  for  the 
regency  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  did  not,  however,  suit 
M.  Berryer.  The  Monarchical  jmrties  had  thought  of 
restoring  the  Monarchy  by  carrying  the  Prince  de  Join- 
villeas  second  President.  The  ( >rlr;mists  wire  the  original 
authors  of  this  scheme.     The  Prince  had  accepted  it,  but 
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the    Legitimists    held  back.       'They  would    vote 
plcsture  for  the  candidature  of  the  Prince  de  Joinvil 
Donoso  Cortes'  wrote  at  this  time,  *  if  the  Prince  iranH 
himself  beforehand  to  bring  bach  Henri  V.     Bat 
he  refuses  to  make  thai  engagement.'  In  other  words. 
Bonce  was  ready  to  swear  fidelity  to  the  Kepublic, 
only  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  House. 

M.  Berryer  opposed  the  abrogation  of  the  law 
banishment  on  the  lofty  ground  that  Legitimacy  did 
require  the  law  to  confer  its  rights ;  that  it  was  exited 
force,  not  by  law ;  that  it  submitted  to  force,  but  rep 
generosity.  The  clamorous  debate  which  ensued  It 
once  more  the  jiossioiis  of  the  various  factions,  and 
the  question  before  the  Assembly  had  been  adjourned 
sis  months,  their  animosities  burst  out  again  and 
a  series  of  hostile  mid  puerile  propositions.  Every  qti 
tion  became  a  parly  battle-ground.  The  reimbursemi 
of  the  forty-five  centimes  tax,  the  press,  education, 
Roman  expedition,  and  finally  the  reconstitution  of 
National  Guard  were  debated  in  the  wildest  fur 
francese.  It  was  reported  that  pending  the  passing 
tin  new  law  the  Government  was  about  to 
election  of  the  officers  of  the  National  Guard,  in 
formity  with  the  da  tea  of  the  EronaooaJ  Qowum 
whereupon  Qenatal  Lamorieun  shouted, '  lleware 
the  prorogation  of  the  authority  of  tin-  officew  i  rod 

be  linked  t'>  prorogue   other  powers  I'      M.  Delord 
'Might  not  this  answer  have  been  made  to  him:  "I 
Parliamentary  sovereignty  in  to  be  substituted  for  eh 
in  enlarging  the  duration  of  powers  conferred  by 
who    will    (irevejit   it  from    proroguing   the  mi 
councils,  the  Couneils-Genend,  the  lYesideney  itself? 

But  the  Assembly  voted  the  continuation  of  the  1 
of  the  Provisional  Government  pendiug  the  promi 

1  Sntauh  Ambuaador  in  l'arii  during  ih*  I1 
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of  *  an  organic  law,'  and  passed  to  the  consideration  of  chap. 
many  questions  of  minor  imi>ortance.  The  suspension  of  ^J?'"_ 
MM.  Michelet's  and  Jacques's  lectures  (become  political 
orations)  at  the  College  of  France,  the  punishment-  of 
adulterators  of  food,  |>ensions  for  the  widows  of  firemen 
and  others  killed  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  the  expedi- 
tion in  Kubylia,1  the  dissolution  of  the  refractor}'  National 
Guard  of  Strasburg,  were  among  the  subjects  disj>osed  of, 
while  party-plotting  went  on  more  briskly  than  ever  in 
the  lobbies,  and  while  political  leaders  were  preparing  for 
the  great  event  of  the  session — the  proposition  of  the 
Government  for  tin?  legal  revision  of  the  Constitution. 

Ik'fore  this  vital  question  could  be  brought  before  the 
Assembly,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Government  should 
lie  represented  by  a  Ministry  that  could  command  atten- 
tion, and  be  certain  of  the  supj>ort  of,  at  any  rate,  some 
sections  of  the  majority.  Another  attempt  at  conciliation 
on  the  part  of  the  President  produced  a  Ministry  that 
represented  in  alxmt  eipial  proportions  the  ]>ersonal 
policy  of  the  President  and  the  Modem te  Parliamentari- 
ans. The  former  were  MM.  Houher,  Harochc,  Fould, 
and  Magne ;  the  latter  MM.  Leon  Faucher.  Mullet,  de 
Chasscloup-Laubat,  General  Itaudoii,  Cron*eilhcs.  It 
wjl-*  not.  however,  the  Ministry  of  M.  Thiers's  recent 
dnams.  The  minion  of  the  new  Administration  was  to 
cjiitv  tilt-  revision  of  the  Constitution — the  oidv  wav  out 
of  the  perilous  deadlock  in  which  OrleaniMs,  Legitimists, 
and  Republicans  had  combined  to  place  their  country, 
in  their  fear  and  hatred  of  the  man  whom  their  couutrv- 
ineii  had  elected  to  be  Chief  Magistrate  over  them,  and 
who  was  now  even  more  |H>pular  than  when,  alb-it  com- 
paratively unknown,  he  had  commanded  between  five 
and  six  millious  of  votes. 

1  In  whii'li  I,**  K'*\  «!••  Sainl-AihuuJ  wa-  i!i-rin/uMii?i.r  )iini%»-lf. 

it  •* 

■  1        * 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 


THK   REVISION  OF  TKB  CONSTITUTION. 


The  Monarchical  parties  were  in  the  main  favourable  t 
u  revision  of  the  Constitution  so  soon  as  they  at 
their  schemes  were  for  the  moment  impracticable,  but 
then  each  party  had  a  separate  and  distinct  plan  for  ■ 
new  Constitution.  The  Republicans  gave  an  uncom 
promising  opposition  to  the  revision,  alleging  that  I 
Law  of  May  31  had  Inpped  nearly  3,000,000  elect 
off  the  national  register,  and  had  thereby  vitiated  1 
strayed  the  Constitution,  bat  in  reality  because  revW 
meant  the  re-election  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon, 
that  when,  on  April  10,  1851,  the  Beviaum  Mini-i 
presented  themselves  to  the  Assembly,  their  d 
a  certainty.  The  Bepublicans  formed  one-third  <>f  1 
DUtnerical  strength  of  the  Assembly;  and,  ac<" 
ihe  Constitution,  the  revision  must  In-  carried  by  1 
thirds  of  the  members, 

lint  if  1  In.'  defeat  of  the  Mini-try  was  inevitable, 
vocates  of  revision  were  not  discouraged  On  March  4  a 
powerful  committee  was  formed  at  the  house  of  M.  da 
Boanmnnt  Yf ~ry.  composed  of  men  of  various  politic 
opinions,  but  who  agreed  on  the  necessity  bar 
of  the  Constitution  as  the  only  escape  from  revoluti 
and  the  Beds.  On  this  committee  M.  de  la 
thfl  only  marked  BoiMpartist.  \i>  operations  wvr<'  « 
lined  to  au  appeal  to  the  country  to  demand  revisioi 
in  the  U-yal  form  of  petitions.      With  ;; 
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M.  Leon  Faucher,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  com-  chap. 
mittee  was  put  in  communication  with  every  canton  -„'  ,  '*- 
and  commune  in  France.  The  Minister  himself  was  an 
ardent  Revisionist,  for  he  regarded  revision  as  the  last 
plank  of  Parliamentary  government  in  France.  Speak- 
ing to  M.  de  lieaumont-Vassy  during  one  of  their  inter- 
views, he  said : l  i  My  most  ardent  wishes  go  with  you ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  cries  of  the  Assembly,  I  have  written 
to  the  prefects  to  support  this  Revisionist  movement 
energetically,  for  I  firmly  believe  it  is  the  only  remain- 
ing hojx*  for  Parliamentary  government.  You  see,  M.  de 
Beaumont,  I  shall  probably  be  the  last  Parliamentary 
Minister  of  this  regime  who  will  occupy  this  chair ;  but 
I  shall  fall  with  the  Constitutional  regime,  for  I  would 
not  remain  after  it,  in  spite  of  my  warm  affection  for  the 
President  personally.' 

Throughout  the  spring  and  early  summer  the  Revision 
Committee  worked  hard,  and  obtained  2,000,000  sig- 
natures to  petitions  for  the  revision.  While  the  Orleanist 
organs  steadily  op|>osed  the  repeal  of  the  Law  of 
May  31,  l)ecause  it  promised  them  a  strong  party  in  the 
Assembly  to  l>e  elected  in  1852,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  notable  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  President, 
I)r.  Veron *  and  other  subtle  and  (running  writers  warned 
the  country  that  the  Law  of  May  31  was  to  be  the  rally- 
itig-rry  of  the  Reds,  and  that  they  would  bring  under 
their  >Umdnrd>  of  revolt  the  3,000,000  disfranchised 
Frenchmen  whom  M.  Thiers  had  dubl>ed  'vagabonds1 
and  •vile.'  The  Doctor  described  the  President's  acqui- 
escence in  the  law  restricting  the  franchise  21s  the  only 
fault  lie  had  committed,  and  hi*  had  been  tricked  into 
that.      He  lie* night    the  Assembly  to   remove  from  M. 


1  Mrmutrr*  ifun  MouttfroU  dr  J 'art*.     Vul.  V.     l'*fis  I&57* 


V  If'o/J.n.v    T1JF.    TTTTVn 


Ledru-Rolliu's  bloodthirsty  hordes  of  t'mmtHer*  their 
Bseose  for  a  general  revolt,  and  to  re-establish  unirei 
guftrage,  aa  the  only  suffrage  on  which  a  republic  eosld 

exist.     lie  showed  that,  as  France  approached  tin-  time 
when  an  impracticable  Constitution  was  to  engulf  her 
revolution  once  more,  and  spread  a  Jacqnerii 
her  Bur  and  fruitful  department*,  her  commerce 
to  languish,  her  funds    to    fall,    and    her    capitalists 
hoard  their  capital.    Who  would  lay  out  mane] 
when  it  TO  doubtful  whether  he  would  be  permitted  to 
gather  his  harvest?     Gold,  when  civil  war  was  blighting 
the  land,  was  safest  in  a  Botrer-pot  underground. 

The  Revision   Ministry,  although  barked  warmlv 
the  country,  could  not  rely  on  the  least  favour  or  gi 
will  from  the  Assembly.     Their  advent  to  powsf 
been  saluted  by  a  narrow  escape   from  a  vote  of  want 
confidence,  in  which  M.  Sainte-Betivc,  then  of  Ififl 
figured   as  accuser,  and   from    which   M.   Thiers   and 
number  of  his  followers  deliberately  absented  ''■■ 
During  the  spring  the  Ministers  wen  mated  with 
ness ;    and   none  of  the  questions  which  were  brou 
forward,  as  that  on  the  sale  of  newspapers  in  the  public 
streets,  or  that  on  the  reform  of  local   government   or 
administration,  drew  party    leaders    from    their   watch- 
boxes.     The  Revision  debate  was  the  struggle  for  wh: 
all  were  reserving  themselves,  and  which  was  to  di 
the  fate  of  parties.     These  parties  showed  indications 
strange  divisions  and  combinations.     The  democrat? 
opposed    the    Law  of  May  31    as  having   dttfranchu 
their  brethren  by  millions  were  supported  in  tli.'ir  OH 
sition  to  the  law  by  many  Conservatives,  who  had 
covered  that  the  measure  which  they  had  passed  in  hi 
went  much  further  than  they  intended  it  should  go,  ai 
struck  off  the  national  electoral  register  not  only 
Thiers's    '  vagabonds,'    but    some     2,000,000 
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cultivators  of  the  soil — an  injustice  they  were  anxious  chap. 
to  redress  even  at  the  risk  of  restoring  great  masses  of  -  x|u' 
supporters  to  Prince  Louis  Bonajmrte.  Hut  the  lie- 
publicans  stood  alone  in  their  opposition  to  a  general 
reform  of  the  Constitution.  According  to  them,  it  was 
working  excellently  well,  since  it  was  tending  to  the 
triumph  of  the  Left.  In  the  Assembly,  then,  there  was 
a  strong  party  for  the  repeal  of  the  Law  of  May  31,  but 
ready  to  fight  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution 
of  1848  in  its  integrity.  There  was  another  party — 
mainly  Orleanist — which  insisted  upon  the  maintenance 
of  the  restricted  franchise,  but  was  ready  to  reform  the 
article  of  the  Constitution  which  forbade  the  re-election 
of  the  President.  But  the  1 1  ith  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion declared|that  a  re>olution  to  reform  it  could  be  taken 
into  consideration  only  during  the  last  year  of  the 
Assembly's  existence,  and  after  three  debates,  held  at 
intervals  of  one  month,  and  adopted  by  three-fourths 
of  the  members  present.  In  this  way  the  Constituent 
Assembly  had  put  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  which 
they  professed  to  worship  as  the  basis  of  all  power  and 
authority,  in  chains,  in  favour  of  a  Republic  which  the 
sovereign  people  had  not  only  never  sanctioned,  but  had 
flouted  on  December  10,  1848. 

In  1 85 1  the  leading  lawgivers  of  1 848  were  already 
ashamed  of  their  work  as  not  radical  enough.  M.  Lcdiu- 
Rollin  demanded  the  suppression  of  all  Parliaments  in 
favour  of  'the  direct  government  of  the  people  by  the 
people/  M.  .Victor  Considerant  agreed  with  M.  Ledru- 
Bollin;  and  tfie  two  were  supported  by  M.  Kittinghausen, 
a  popular  German  writer  who  trod  representative  institu- 
tions under  his  feet  as  bad  remnants  of  the  feudal  times. 
These  theories  of  the  Mountain  were  taken  up,  worried, 
picked  to  pieces,  by  M.  ftmile  de  Girardin,  and  then 
made  the  groundwork  of  an  assault  upon  ever}*  form  of 
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sovereignty.     Disappointed  M.  tic  Girardin  was,  for  thn 
.  moment,  as  fierce  a  democrat  as  M.  Proudhon,  althougl 
OOl    bo   skilful    a    dialectician.      But    the    great    Frencl 
journalist  whs  a  powerful  helper  m  the  iinsettlin 
public  mind.    The  disciples  of  Ledru-Rollin,  Con 
and  Co.  showed  from  time  to  time  in  the  eourse  of  t 
spring  that  they  hud  lost  none  of  their  old 
The  secret  nasties  of  the  provinces  blossomed  into  sue! 
i:il  acts  of  violence  as  attacks  upon  great  chateau: 
and  threats  of  pillage  of  the  hateful  rich.     In    Muv  t 
police  discovered  in  Paris  secret  presses,  at  which 
most    violent   manifestoes    were    being   printed 
emanating  from  the  'Committee  of  Resistance,'  preachy 
minder  *  of  the  infamous  aristocrats,'  and  no  quarter  t 
the  enemies  of  the  people,  who  had  been  spared  in  1848 
another,  sent  forth  by  the  '  Central  Committee,' 
the  Ministers  of  Bonaparte  that  if  they  did  bo 
universal  suffrage  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  right  1 
meeting,  they  would  have  to  meet  ■  war  of  externum 
tion  ;  a  third,  drawn  up  by  the  '  New  Ifountaj 
the  presidency  of  M.  Michel  (de  Bourges),  and 
twouiy-fotir   members  of  the  Left,   while    warning 
people  against  'inopportune  insurrections,'  bade  the) 
take   the    signal    for    action    only    from    the    Left. 
PeUetan   told  his  countrymen  that  there   wa 
woman  in  labour  who  was  not  bringing  a  Socii 
the  world    On  the  other  hand,  the  Archbishop  of  Pai 
addressed  an  eloquent    appeal   i"  the  faithful  "f   fail 
diocese,  in  which  he  described  the  perils  which 
society,  and  implored  men  to  avert,  them  by  the  exercise 
of  a  spirit  of  Christian  forbearance  and   charity.     But 
tin-  Orkaniat  majority  of  the  Ood  e  Rue  de 

wen  loo  busy  with  their  fusioniat  am 
intrigues  to  listen  to  the  Archbishop  i  and  aa  for  the  acta 
and  writings  of  the  Beds,  they  reckoned  these  am 
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influences  in  their  favour.  When  society  hud  ben  ^nf" 
made  sick  almost  unto  death,  they  might  bring  back  the  *-  «  — 
elder  branch  if  the  fusion  had  been  consummated ;  or  if 
it  had  failed,  they  might  reinstate  theOrleanist  regime,  to 
which  three-fourths  of  them  belonged.1  France  was 
asked  to  perceive,  at  this  time,  a  bright  promise  of  safety 
and  prosperity  in  an  interview  between  the  Duke  of 
Aumale  and  the  Duchess  of  Parma  in  a  Neapolitan 
theatre.  An  Orleans  prince  had  saluted  the  daughter 
of  the  Duchess  of  Berry  and  saved  French  society ! 
The  Legitimists  who  had  their  spiral  meeting-place  in 
the  Rue  de  Kivoli,  were  not  ready  to  sink  or  swim  with 
the  majority  of  the  Rue  de  Poitiers.  M.  de  Falloux,  at 
their  last  meeting  before  the  Revision  debate,5  besought 
his  party  to  identify  itself  with  the  interests  and  sufferings 
of  the  country,  and  so  in  good  time  to  bring  back  their 
King,  4  whose  noble  head,  beautiful  as  it  might  now 
appear,  would  always  look  naked  and  incomplete  until  it 
was  covered  with  the  crown  to  which  Heaven  had 
destined  it.'  He  also  |>aid  a  high  compliment  to  General 
Changarnicr,  to  whose  energy  he  attributed  the  re- 
establishment  of  order.  This  jmnegyric  was  opportune  ; 
for  the  jMipcrs  had  just  been  busy  with  an  account  of  an 
interview  which  M.  dePersigny  had  had  with  the  General. 
It  was  alleged  by  the  General's  friends  that  M.  de 
Fcrsigny  had  asked  the  General  to  appeal  to  the 
majority  in  the  Assembly  to  rally  to  the  cause  of  the 
Fresident,  as  the  only  nuu|iart  against  the  invasiou  of  the 
hurbariaus  —promising  him,  not  immediate*  reinstatement 
in  his  command,  but  high  rewards  in  tin*  future.     Chan- 

1  M)f  th*  flixty   tut'iubei*  of  th*       I^yitiiuut.' — Anmutirthistwiqufumi- 
+l*rtoml   committer   known  m*   the      rrr*-/,  ou  llittmr* ftulitiqu*  i*mr  1851. 


of  the  Hue  tie   l'oitic»n«.       Pari*.  Tlioi.-nior  Itaplaft*, 
forty-fire  At  iu  origin  tM*lonjn*d  to  the  *  Mat  i  8. 

OrieanUt  party  ami  tiftuea   to    Um 
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gamier   was  re  presented  as  having  received    his 
with  cold  disdain,  and  as  having  dismissed  him  in  d 

M.  de  Persigny  was  as  indiscreet  as  he  wu  deVotl 
He  did  not  deny  lliiit  he  Had  Bought  out  the  Gen 
his  own  responsibility  and  unknown  to  the  President,  bol 
he  added  that  he  had  taken  the  step  on  certain  overture 
which  he  hud  reason  to  believe    had    emanated 
General    himself.     This   was    not    the   only   in 
which    the    cause    De    Persigny    had    at    heart    suffer 
through  the  blindness  of  his  zeal  and  radical  d< 
his  character. 

Such,  then,  mu  the  condition  ofFrano 
parties  when,  mu  Hay  28,  the  Assembly,  having  tin-: 
entered  on  the  third  year  of  its  existence,  was   o 
U)  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  revision  of  the  On 
sUtotion.      To   this   revision  the  Chamber  was  ntvitt 
not  only  by  floods  of  petitions  and   other  marked   1 
prearione  of  the  popular  will,  but  by  a  proposition  got  1 

by   the  '  [leunion  des  Pyramides  '  and  signed  by   233  r 

pnesntatma.1 

We  pass  over  the  preliminary  feints   and  petty  1 
gagamentB  which  preceded  the  great  debate.    Tht 
reader  of  the  various  conflicting  histories  of  thi 
clioly    passage    of   French    history    rises   from    In- 
l>ewi!dcred,  often  indeed,  as  to  where  the  truth  lies,  1 
whether  it  lies  anywhere  in  a  well  so   polluted   by   luiti 
cupidity,  duplicity,  and  shameless  sdt'-serkmg;  but  1 
vineed  infallibly  of  this,  that  the  bands  of  enen 
each    in   their   own   way   sought   the   overthrow    of 
President    acted,  not  in  the  iulvivsts  of  France,  but  in  t 
hope  that   they   would  be  the  gainers  by   the  scnunb 
which    his    fall    from    power   must    bring    about. 


■MM.    Mold    :li.'I     Tliii'r.    unit       hen  of  thi-'  IU  union,' kapt  back  ti 

Daiwral  ( ■hnnt-iirni''!-,  nlllioiuli  tut-in-       nnmon 
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Mountain  expected  to  win  with  M.  Carnot  or  M.  Nadaud.     chap. 

XI 1 1 

In  the  secret  societies  M.  Blanqui  was  to  lead  to  victory 
over  prostrate  France,  from  whose  bosom  the  rich  were 
to  be  swept  as  a  pestilence.  The  Orleanists  still  hoped 
to  carry  the  day  with  the  Prince  do  Joinville ;  and  the 
Legitimists  were  ready  to  see  in  Changarnier  a  Pre- 
sident who  would  open  a  passage  for  their  King  to  the 
Tuileries. 

The  debate  at  length  opened  on  May  31,  on  a  resolu- 
tion drawn  up  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
Assembly.  According  to  this  resolution,  a  special  com- 
mission was  to  examine  pro]x>sitions  for  the  revision  of 
the  Constitution,  and  to  present  their  report  to  a  time 
preceding  their  appointment  by  one  month.  The  resolu- 
tions of  the  commission,  if  rejected  by  the  Chamber,  could 
not  Ik?  re-introduced  for  three  months,  and  then  only 
after  having  been  re-examined  and  reported  upon  by  a 
second  commission. 

The  debate  was  opened  by  M.  Jules  Favre,  who 
opposed  the  resolution  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
enable  the  enemies  of  the  Republic  to  revive  the  question 
of  revision  every  three  months,  and  so  to  keep  up  a 
perpetual  agitation  in  the  country.  lie  attacked  the 
*  neophytes  recently  converted  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
|K?ople,  who  were  iu<  servant*  to-day  on  the  condition 
that  they  might  strangle  it  to-morrow;'  and  claimed  for 
the  Republicans  that  it  was  they  who  were  the  true 
Conservatives.  The  retort  from  the  majority  was,  that 
the  Republicans — a  small  minority  in  the  country — had 
bound  the  nation  in  an  iron  baud,  from  which  it  must 
lie  HlRTated,  or  through  which  it  would  burst  with 
dangerous  violence.  While  the  debate  was  proceeding 
petitions  in  favour  of  revi>iou  were  poured  u|m>ii  the 
table  of  the  Assembly.  These  expre»ions  of  public 
opinion  were  met   by  charge*  agaiuM   the  Government 
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that  they  had  been  obtained   under  improper  pressure ; 
but   it    waa   impossible    to    destroy    the  character  of  a 
manifestation  in  which  millions  of  men  were  concerned. 
Public  opinion  was  distinctly  and  emphatically  in  favour 
of  revision,  as  the  only  escape  from  revolution.     Of  this 
the  Government  had  proofs,  while  the  debate   was   pre 
(feeding,    in    the    enthusiastic    reception    given    to 
President  in  the  provinces.     Crowds  flocked  even  to  t 
stations    through    which    the   President's    train    went  i 
express  speed,  and  wherever  he  alighted  he  wai 
the  municipal  authorities  with  speeches  of  thanks  fix  i 
past  and  confidence  in  the  future  under  his  Qovenuna 
Already  the  people  cried  '  Long  live  Napoleon ! 
'Long   live   the    Emperor!'     At   Dijon   the   mayor 
marked  that  the  nation  would  know  how,  in  the  t 
of  its  sovereignty,  to  express  its  gratitude  and  confident 
To  which   the   President  replied  that    France   deair 
neither  to  return   to   the   old    regime,   disguised  in  i 
form,  nor  to  try  dangerous  and  impracticable   Utopia 
1  It  is  because  I  am,'  he  said,  'the  most  natural  advea 
of  one  and  the  other  that,  the  country  has  placed 
confidence  in   me.     If  it   were  not    TO,   how    oonld   the 
touching  sympathy  of  the  people  towards  me  be  explained 
— a  sympathy  which  survives  the  paralysing  effect  of  t 
political  struggle,  and  absolves  me  from  all  share  in  th 
sufferings?     If  my    Government   has   not   been  able  i 
realise  all  the  improvements  it  has  contemplated,  yw 
must  blame  tin-  manosuvres  of  factions,  which 
the  goodwill  of  Assemblies,  as  well    as   that  of  the  mo; 
patriotic  Governments.  ...  I  take  advantage  of  I 

banquet,  as  of  a  tribune,  to  open  iu\    heul   I"  CQ] 

riti/i us      A   new  phase  of  political  life  is  openhi 

From  one  end  of  Prance  to  the  other  petitions  d< 

the  revision  of  the  Constitution  are  in  course  of  signaten 

I  await  with  confidence  the   will  of  the   nation  and  I 
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decisions  of  the  Assembly,  which  will  be  inspired  solely     chap. 
by  a  care  for  the  public  good.'  XI1L 

The  President  ended  by  saying  that  the  most  unjust 
:md  violent  attacks  of  which  he  had  been  the  object  had 
not  ruffled  him,  and  that  he  should  obey  the  will  of  the 
nation,  come  what  might.  This  speech,  delivered  in  the 
presence  of  the  President  of  the  National  Assembly,  and 
of  several  of  the  Ministers,  produced  a  profound  sensation 
iu  the  Assembly  and  throughout  Paris.  It  was  ru- 
moured that  the  speech  was  even  more  emphatic  against 
the  Assembly  tlian  in  the  4  Journal  Officiel '  it  appeared 
to  be,  and  that  Leon  Faucher  had  hastened  to  Paris  after 
iu*  delivery  to  modify  a  paragraph  in  which  die  President 
declared  that  the  Assembly,  eager  to  support  him  in  re- 
pressive measures  deemed  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  order,  had  impede  every  proposition  lie  had  submitted 
in  the  interest  of  the  country. 

The  Funds  fell  :  everybody  believed  that  a  crisis  was 
at  hand.  In  the  Assembly  a  motion  of  General  Gourgaud 
in  favour  of  pensions  to  certain  men  who  had  been 
wounded  on  February  24  served  as  battle-ground  against 
the  Assembly.  M.  Charms  asked  what  was  tin*  soldier's 
duty,  if  his  chief,  becoming  a  traitor,  led  him  to  an  attack 
U|ion  the  constituted  authorities?  This  question  gave 
General  Changarnier  an  op|K>rtunity  of  which  he  cagerlv 
availed  himself. 

4  The  army,'  he  exclaimed  excitedly,  i  profoundly 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  its  duty  and  its  dignity,  does  not 
desire  more  than  you  (the  Left)  to  see  the  nifevry  and 
the  shame  of  the  governments  of  Cajsars,  alternately 
proclaimed  and  overthrown  by  drunken  |mrtisans. 
Nobody  will  cotii|>el  the  soldiers  to  march  against  the 
law,  to  march  against  this  Assembly.  The  army  will 
obey  only  the  chiefs  whose  voice  it  is  accustomed  to 
follow.     Representatives  of  France,  deliberate  iu  peace.' 
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M.  Leon  Faudier  replied  that  the  oon 
not  in  the  Elysee,  but  elsewhere.      Undoubtedly  ' 
were  among  the  friends  of  General  Changarmer,  and  i 
tirade  was  intended  to  rally  the  troops  to  the  BotAol 
This  was  no  forlorn  hope  (o  the  minds  of  the  Orleans 
and  Legitimists.     M.  Berryer  went  the  length  i 
that  in  an  attempt  to  employ  force  against  thi 
the  President  of  the  Republic  would  not  find  four  i 
and  a  corporal  to  obey  him. 

Under  the  irritation  of  diseussious  which  amoui 
to  debates  as  to  the  side  which  the  army  would  take 
the  event  of  a  collision  between   the  Assembly  and  l 
Executive  the  representatives  elected  their  coo 
who  were  to  examine  all  the  propositions  for  the  revision  0 
tin.'  Omstilution  whieh  had  been  laid  bef  tre  the 
It  included  such  men  as  MM.  de  Broglie,  Mole,  0. 
de  Lanmriiiie,  Cavaignue,  Berryer,  Montaleintxr 
Jules  Fuvre,  Edgard  Quinet,  and  Pascal  Duprat.     It  1 
a  fairly  representative  commission,  in  winch  ii. 
of  opinion  was  in  favour  of  total  revision — Mie  i 
varying  with  the  party  interests  of  ea 
The  discuasioiu  of   the  commission   were    warm 
v^orotia,and  MM.  de  Brcgba,  de  Falloux,  Bt 
...  it_rt.  <K-  Lamartipe,  all  supported — for 
reasons — the  revision.    But   the   two  , 
men  who  spoke,  and  from  opposite  sides,  were 
Uoakowa  and  M.  Baze.    M.  de  la  Moskowa  said:     I: 
you  do  nol   revise  the  Constitution,  especialh 
of  it,  the  will  of  the  people  will  bre;ik  through  it  in   185 
and  their  unconstitutional  suffrage  will  subordinate  mi  in 
operative Constitution  toa  man  adopted  by  the  natioi 

favour.'      M.  Baza,1  the  arch  enemy  of  tlie  FJysec,  in 


'  An  ufemn  Ibwjm  hn  Kgaa      him — and    who   Appears    to  W   1 
<  liwl  luul  ^reatlMM  thrum  upon       heaven -inndr    ijiiitor     lini'i    ha    U 
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that  the  Constitution  would  not  be  revised.  'The  chap. 
solution  is  known  beforehand.  Nobody  can  doubt  that  ^J  ,  _L. 
the  majority  demanded  by  the  Constitution  will  not  be 
obtained,  and  nobody  will  venture  to  advise  that  the 
Constitution  shall  be  violated/  While  the  report  of  the 
commission  was  in  pre] Miration  the  President  of  the 
Republic  made  progresses  to  Poitiers,  Chatelleraut,  and 
Beauvais,  and  was  well  received*  save  by  a  few  Reds 
posted  along  his  route.  Ills  speeches,  less  aggressive  than 
those  at  Dijon,  were  those  of  a  calm  and  observant  man, 
whose  confidence  in  himself  and  his  mission  no  plots 
nor  combinations  of  parties  could  shake.  His  goal  was 
before  him,  and  he  was  quietly  making  his  way  to  it. 

On  July  8  the  report  of  the  commission  was  read  to 
the  Assembly.  Appended  to  it  was  a  report  on  the 
petitions  in  favour  of  revision  which  had  been  presented. 
This  latter  rej)ort  raised  an  angry  debate  on  the  origin 
of  the  petitions,  M.  Odilon  liarrot  declaring,  in  reply 
to  General  Cavaignac,  that  they  appeared  to  him  to  be 
the  result  of  a  really  national  movement.  The  great 
debate  on  which  the  destinies  of  France  hung  was 
opened  by  President  Dupin,  who  desired  to  impress  the 
Assembly  with  all  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  who 
exhorted  the  various  hostile  parties  in  the  Chamber  to 
behave  with  dignity  and  forbearance.  M.  de  Falloux 
wan  the  first  sj>eaker.  He  argued  in  favour  of  a  total 
revision  of  the  Constitution,  and  W>l<lly  attacked  the 
Republic  as  the  regime  which  kept  Frenchmen  split  up 
in  factions  and  ruined  the  spirit  and  industry  of  France. 
General  Cavaignac  defended  the  Republic  and  op|>oscd 
revision;  M.  llerrycr,  in  an  impassioned  and  brilliant 
oration,  supported  Legitimate  Monarchy,  and   while  he 


acfaallv  in    Uu*    name    pwitinn   at      qurur$  rail  him  'of  tht*  Puiiiainen- 
YnriillrM    4  autocrat,'  aa  tbv  cAi+ni-      tary  Imtlet.' 
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supported  the  strictly  legal  revision  of  the  Constitu1 
opposed  the  prorogation  of  the  power  and  the  Da-dad 
of  the  President  of  the  Republic.     The  first  week 
debate  was,  as  M.  Dupin  observed,  'the  week  of  toleration.' 
The  second  week  was  opened  by  M.  Victor  Hugo,  when 
toleration  and  decency  vanished.     Nearly  all  the  wril 
who  have  described  M.   Hugo's  speech  agree  in 
scribing  it  as  a  monstrous  exhibition  of  wounded 
aud  shameless  apostacy.    In  his   '  Contemplations 
Hugo  says — 

'  On  m'appelle  apostat,  raoi  qui  me  crus  apotre. 

"When,  in  July  1851,  he  fell  foul  of  all  his  old  fruml." 
in  the  interests  of  the  Mountain  (who  were  only  coldli 
thankful)  he  obtained  neither  sympathy  nor  respect 
any    part  of    the  Chamber.     Here    is   the    scene, 
drawn  in  the  impartial  pages  of  the  'Annuaire  historic 
univorsol : ' — 

'  M.  Victor  Hugo  had  the  sorry  honour  of  breaking 
this  party  truce.  Taunts,  outrages  cast  in  the  I 
every  party,  coarse  insults  against  all  that  is  honourable— 
M.  Victor  Hugo  forgot  nothing  that  could  give  him  a 
scandalous  notoriety.  This  speech,  full  of  bitterness,  of 
balked  ambition,  of  rancorous  vanity,  was  not  >■■ 
cusablc  on  the  ground  that  it  was  uttered  in  the  passion  of 
the  moment.  The  prepared  anger,  the  curiously  turned 
■BtinhaKi,  the  recited  impertinences,  excited  the  disgust 
rather  than  the  temper  of  the  Assembly.  The  wild 
neophyte  of  the  Mountain  was  feebly  supported  by  his  new 
friends.  When,  in  reply,  M.  de  Falloux  and  M.  Baroche 
successively  denounced  M.  Hugo  as  a  renegade  and  as  a 
disappointed  place-hunter,  they  were  cheered  by  the 
majority.  M.  de  Falloux  called  M.  Hugo  "le  plus 
ptndariquc  des  latitats  dc  la  Kestauration,"  and  M. 
Barocha  ipoatiDphised  him  as  the  man  who  sneaked  into 
omittee  "f  the  Hue  de  Poitiers,  and  who  on  May 
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26,  1848,  was  begging  a  place  in  the  party  of  order  by     chap. 
roncocting  antitheses  against  the  Red  Republic.'  ^xni. 

The  debate  was  at  length  brought  to  a  conclusion  by 
M.  Odilon  Barrot,  who,  while  exposing  the  radical  vices  of 
the  Constitution — which  made  it  an  impracticable,  an  im- 
possible one — declared  in  favour  of  a  reformed  Republic. 
He  was  in  favour  of  the  revision  in  the  interest  of  no 
pretender  or  individual,  but  in  that  of  his  country.  On 
July  19  the  division  took  place.  No  less  than  724 
representatives  voted.  The  majority  of  three-fourths 
required  by  the  Constitution  would  have  been  543  ;  but 
only  446  voted  in  favour  of  the  revision,  while  the 
Republicans,  assisted  by  such  deserters  from  the  Con- 
servatives as  MM.  Thiers,  Dufaure,  and  Changarnier, 
mustered  278  against  it.  The  victory  was  with  the 
minority ! 

This  victory  was  followed  up  by  M.  Raze,  who 
carried  a  vote  of  censure  of  the  Ministrv  bv  a  majoritv  of 
13,  in  a  house  of  653  members,  for  having  excited 
citizens  to  petition  in  favour  of  revision. 

The  suceess  of  M.  Raze  was  a  signal  defeat  for  M. 
Leon  Faucher  and  his  Ministrv. 

On  this  vote  M.  Odilon  Rarrot  remarks : — 

*Here,  then,  was  M.  Leon  Faucher,  the  man  of  the 
Law  of  May  31,  and  for  a  long  time  the  favourite  of 
the  Conservatives,  rensuml  in  his  turn,  and  the  majoritv 
divided  into  two  almost  equal  fractions,  full  of  abuse  of 
each  other.  It  was  with  such  an  armv  that  !>>uis 
Napoleon  was  to  be  fought ;  it  was  with  such  a  majoritv 
Unit  they  had  the  presumption  to  talk  nlxnit  constituting 
a  Long  Parliament  !  It  is  evident  that  the  direction  of 
a/Tair*  in  the  A>semblv  had  left  the  hands  of  men  of 
discretion,  and  had  passed  into  those  of  passionate  and 
extreme  politicians.  There  was  in  such  a  situation 
enough  to  dishearten  those  who,  like  me,  saw  the  day  of 

vol.  III.  N 
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*i\<  own  war  between  the  two  powers  coming,  and  who  saw 
oc:"-v  100  clearly  the  issue  of  it.  Still  duty  bade  us  to 
ssrv^le  to  the  last  moment/ l 

M.  Barret,  like  the  Duke  de  Broglie  and  others  of 
i ho  Monarchical  or  anti-Bonapartist  majority,  were  in 
favour  of  a  moderate  revision  of  May  3 1 ,  as,  for  instance, 
tho  reduction  of  the  residential  qualification  to  one  year, 
because  they  thought  that  this  mild  reform  would,  on  the 
one  hand,  take  a  weapon  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and,  on  the  other,  leave  a  large  proportion  of  his 
supporters  disfranchised. 

MM.  de  Broglie  and  Barrot  were  members  of  the 
great  Municipal  Reform  Commission  that  was  sitting  at 
this  time ;  and  they  invented  a  plan  for  carrying  their 
revision  of  the  Law  of  May  3 1  by  a  side-wind.  It  was 
an  ingenious  ruse.  They  projxxsed  to  make  the  municipal 
electoral  law  what  they  wished  the  political  franchise 
to  be,  and  then,  the  municipal  law  once  in  operation, 
to  move  that  the  political  should  be  assimilated  to  it. 
The  plan  was  met  by  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the 
Montagnards,  who  desired  the  continuance  of  the  dead- 
lock, because  in  it  lay  the  hopes  of  the  Red  Social 
Republic ;  and  it  was  scouted  by  the  Bonapartists,  who 
maintained  that  the  Red  Spectre  could  be  laid  only  by 
universal  suffrage. 

Indeed,  immediately  after  the  rejection  of  the  revision 
of  the  electoral  law,  the  President,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Council,  proposed  that  the  policy  of  the  Government 
should  be  an  unconditional  return  to  universal  suffrage — 
a  course  tliat  would  have  quashed  the  rising  elements 
of  insurrection,  but  at  the  same  time  would  have 
scattered  the  Monarchists.  M.  Leon  Faucher  and  his 
colleagues  at  once  resigned. 

1   Mtmoirt*  potthume*   <rO<lilon  Barrot,   tome   qitAtri&ine,   p.    1 67.     £ 
Charpentier,  1876. 
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On  August  10,  having  appointed  a  Permanent  chap. 
Committee  of  Legitimists  and  Orleaniste,  with  a  spriuk-  v_i— 
lini*  of  mild  Republicans,  the  Assembly  adjourned  to 
November  4;  and  the  partisans  of  revision  went  their 
several  wavs,  determined  to  use  the  reeess  to  further 
strengthen  a  cause  that  had  already  446  representatives 
and  a  million  and  a  half  of  petitioners  in  its  favour. 
The  country  was  in  favour  of  revision,  and  a  minority 
of  the  Assembly  was  against  it.  The  triumph  of  the 
minority  meant  a  Socialist  revolution,  with  a  programme 
of  horrors  deliberately  prepared  beforehand ;  that  of  the 
Parliamentary  majority  and  of  the  nation,  the  establish- 
ment of  |>eace  and  order  and  the  revival  of  trade,  now  at  a 
standstill. 

But  MM.  Thiers,  Dufaure,  Changamier,  and  Co.,  like  the 
Socialists,  wished  to  maintain  discord,  and  not  to  promote 
harmony  between  the  i>owers;  and,  with  this  object,  they 
did  not  * -ruple  to  vote*,  more  than  once,  with  the  party  of 
*  the  vile  multitude.' 


n  2 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   END   OF 'THE   LEGISLATIVE   ASSEMBLY. 

book  The  first  important  event  of  the  recess  was  the  retirement 
v^- _.  of  the  Ministry,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet,  in 
which  the  chief  hero  of  the  recent  campaign  against  the 
Kabyles,  General  Le  Roy  de  Saint- A  maud,  and  1£  de 
Maupas  first  appeared  on  the  political  scene.  The  general 
from  Algeria,  for  whose  entire  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
the  President  Colonel  Fleury  answered,  was  appointed 
Minister  of  War.  The  attitude  of  Changarnier,  Lamori- 
ciere,  Charras,  and  other  superior  officers  made  the 
selection  and  advancement  of  the  most  popular  com- 
manders of  the  army  in  Algiers  (where  alone  French 
soldiers  had  seen  service  for  many  years  past)  indispens- 
able to  the  safety  of  the  Executive  Government.  The 
conduct  of  Changarnier  justified  Fleury's  mission  to 
Algeria  as  a  measure  of  common  prudence.  The  dis- 
missed commander-in-chief  had  made  it  clear  that  there 
were  Legitimist,  Orleanist,  and  Red  generals  at  the  back 
of  the  Parliamentary  factions,  and  that  the  President 
would  not  be  safe  in  the  filvsee  if  he  failed  to  surround 
himself  with  officers  in  whose  loyalty  he  could  put  his 
trust.  The  generals  who  were  gradually  drafted  from 
Africa  to  command  the  divisions  of  the  army  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  Chief  Magistrate  were  assailed  as  a  set  of 
dissolute  xabreurs  by  the  Burgraves,  Republicans,  and 
Socialists ;  but  it  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that 
they  were,  one  or  two  excepted,  soldiers  of  whom  the 
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country  had  good  reason  to  be  proud,  and  who  were    chap. 
destined  to  add  to  the  glory  of  France  in  the  Crimea  and      ***  * 
in  Italy. 

The  Cabinet  in  which  De  Saint-Arnaud  appeared  as 
War  Minister  included  MM.  Magne,  Fortoul,  Lacrosse, 
Casabianca,  Turgot,  and  dc  Thorigny.  MM.  Baroche 
and  Faucher  had  retired.  They  had  been  main  instru- 
ments in  < -arrying  the  Law  of  May  3 1 ;  they  had  failed  to 
overthrow  it,  and  they  were  not  prepared  to  follow  the 
President  on  the  resolute  course  he  had  determined  to 
pursue  against  the  factions  which  were  compassing  him 
round  about. 

The  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  Councils-General  in 
favour  of  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  (the  majority 
was  79  and  the  minority  6),  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
ever- increasing  hostility  of  the  Parliamentary  factions  to 
the  course  on  wliich  the  nation  showed  by  unmistakable 
signs  that  it  was  bent,  increased  daily  the  alarm  with  which 
the  commercial  and  working  classes  watched  the  course  of 
events.  It  was  this  alarm,  indeed,  which  justified  the 
]io)itical  action  of  the  Councils-General.  It  engrossed 
men's  minds ;  and  an  extraordinary  variety  of  exj>edients 
for  9c|Mirating  the  dates  of  the  renewal  of  the  executive 
and  lfgidativc  powers  was  submitted  to  the  country. 
The  least  extravagant  was  the  election  of  a  new  Assem- 
bly  three  months  before  the  dissolution  of  the  old ;  so 
that  when  this  expired  a  new  Parliament  would  be  ready 
to  take  its  |>hux»,  to  the  cry  of  *L\Assemblee  est  morte! 
Vive  rAsscmblee ! ' 

But  the  factions  were  too  busy  plotting  through  the 
recess  to  give  cohesion  and  shape  to  any  |iatriotic  prob- 
ation. The  fate  of  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  party 
men,  and  not  of  patriots.  On  August  25 — the  anniversary 
of  Louis  Philip|>e's  death — the  Orleanists  made  a  demon- 
stration in  London.     The  candidature  of  the  Prince  de 
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book  Joinville  had  been  already  openly  canvassed,  and  had 
-  been  approved.  M.  Guizot  went  to  Claremont  and  had 
an  interview  with  the  Duke  de  Nemours.  The  latter 
dwelt  on  all  the  difficulties  of  such  a  candidature — the 
opposition  of  the  Legitimists  and  the  Conservatives  who- 
were  partisans  of  the  filys^e — and  declared  himself 
partisan  of  the  fusion  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Bour- 
.  bons ;  but  at  the  same  time,  desiring  to  lose  no  chance 
for  his  family,  he  promised  that  the  Joinville  candidature 
would  not  be  disavowed  at  Claremont.  At  Frohsdorf 
the  same  self-seeking,  timorous  outlook  on  the  troubles 
of  France  was  kept ;  and  MM.  Berryer  and  Thiers,  with 
their  respective  folio  wings,  returned  to  Paris  for  the  re- 
opening of  the  Assembly  ready  to  make  any  bargain  that 
would  get  rid  of  the  President  to  begin  with,  and  bring 
forward  their  dynasty  afterwards. 

The  Democrats  and  Socialists  were  not  less  active 
than  the  Monarchists,  and  they  were  more  courageous. 
M.  Gent,  who  had  defended  the  Lyons  insurgents  of 
1 849,  had  spread  a  network  of  sedition  throughout  the 
south-eastern  departments  of  France.  Under  lying  phil- 
anthropic and  provident  titles,  clubs  of  the  leaders  of 
disorder  were  established  in  every  town — in  nearly  every 
village.  Workmen  who  were  invited  to  join  a  mutual 
benefit  society  were  secured  as  sworn  members  and 
agents  of  a  revolutionary  club,  and  committed  to  a  ge- 
neral rising  for  murder  and  pillage,  of  which  the  Central 
Democratic  European  Committee,  safely  housed  in 
London,  was  to  give  the  signal.  The  watchword  of  the 
conspiracy  was  Abstention.  Every  Social  Democrat  was 
bound  to  prolong  the  crisis  and  to  deepen  the  general 
distress,  by  impeding  even-  effort  at  an  arrangement  or 
a<rreement  between  the  President  and  the  Assemblv.  It 
was  out  of  chao>,  and  through  slaughter  and  pillage,  that 
the  Red    Republic  was  to  issue  in  the  spring  of  1852. 
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We  shall  see  that  the  Monarchists  were  not  ashamed  to  chap. 
make  divers  attempts  at  a  mutual  beneficial  arrange-  _x*v_- 
ment  even  with  the  promoters  of  anarchy ;  albeit  these 
had  given  the  country  a  taste  of  their  quality  by  many 
acts  of  criminal  and  cruel  violence  during  the  autumn.  In 
the  Departments  of  the  Ardeche,  the  Cher,  the  Nievre,  and 
along  the  valley  of  theLoire  gangs  of  armed  clubbists  spread 
terror,  and  were  guilty  of  atrocious  acts,  their  enemies  being 
any  persons  who  were  armed  with  legitimate  authority. 
Pillage  and  massacre  were  to  destroy  the  middle  class, 
bring  about  the  alxilition  of  taxes,  give  the  land  to 
the  people,  and  leave  every  citizen  free  to  cut  his  own 
fire-wood  where  he  listed — in  the  spring  of  1852,  under 
cover  of  political  anarchy  in  Paris.  The  occasional  assas- 
sination of  a  few  gendarmes,  and  the  gutting  of  a  farm- 
house, showed  the  wavering  that  the  clubs  were  in  earnest. 

At  an  agricultural  meeting  at  Chdtillon  M.  Dupin 
said,  in  September :  4  Most  assuredly,  gentlemen,  we 
must  not  deceive  ourselves  as  to  the  actual  position  of 
affairs.  There  is  nothing  satisfactory  in  it.  There  is 
distress  everywhere.  Commerce  languishes.  Uneasiness, 
the  result  of  uncertainty,  is  in  all  mens  minds,  and  fills 
their  imaginations.' 

A  few  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  it 
was  necessary  to  place  the  Departments  of  the  Cher  and 
Nievre  in  a  state  of  siege.  It  had  become  imj>erative,  in 
consequence  of  the  activity  of  the  Euro]>ean  Socialist 
Committee  sitting  in  London,  and  a  German  auxiliary 
committee,  who  were  organising  insurrection  in  Paris  in 
1852,  to  enforce  the  old  law  compiling  foreigners  to 
have  a  pennis  de  ^'jour,  and  to  arrest  a  number  of  secret 
club  leaders.  The  exasperated  ^iopkee|>ers,  who  were 
idle  behind  their  counters,  watched  with  relief  tin*  vigour 
of  the  police,  the  numerous  prosecutions,  and  condemna- 
tions of  the  revolutionary  press. 
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The  reactionary  Committee  of  Permanence  h 
by  the  Assembly  to  watch  the  movement!  of  tin 
dent  and  the  Executive  passed  the  recess  in 

re]Jorts  on  tlie   provincial    insurrections,  in  Listening 
every   rumour  ol'  n  coup  d'r/nt    which    rose    ujkju 
geueral  agitation,  and  in  discussing  the  speeches  and  pre 
grosses  of  the  Chief  Magistrate.     The  appearance  of  r 
Saint.-ArtiiiHil  and  De  Maupaa  in  the  new  Ministry  (osl 
three  of  whom  were  members  of  the  Assembly)  gave  r 
to  angry  discussions.     The  retirement  of  the  Prelect  • 
Police,  Carlier,  whom  General  Chnngariiii.T  bene 
Becretty  devoted  to  him,  was  a  blow  to  the  Btirgrnvea  ;  i 
the   substitution   of  a  functionary  whom    Lolni-Holli 
had  recently  had  occasion  to  reprimand.1  and  of  whe 
character  nothing  was  known,  was  discussed  as  a  ma 
ominous  appointment.      The  probability    is  that   M. 
Maupas  owed  his  elevation  to  the  fact  ihat  hi 
son-in-law   of  Colonel  Vaudrey,  and   that  the  Colonel 
whose    loyalty  to   Prince    Louis   was   beyond 
answered   for  his  devotion  to  the  £lysee.      Tbi 
inent  of  M.  Carlier  was  a  relief  to  the   friends  of  t 
Prince,  since  it  was  evident  that  this  astute  offioet  i 
bent  on  being  with   the    winning  side    at  all    hazart 
Ue  was  ready  to  carry  the  President  to  Vincennei   En 
panier  a  vatmle,  or  General  Changarnier  to  Mnzn*  in  :i  I 

On  October  27  Genera]  Le  Boyde  Baint-Arnaud,  in  a 
stirring  order  to  the  army,  said:  l  Etprii  da  OOrpt,  \v..t 
ship  of  the  flug,  solidarity  of  glory — let  these  noble  1 

lions  inspire  and  sustain  us.    Let  us  carry  milil;ii  ■ 

:■  that,  in  the  tradst  of  the  elemei     of  dissoluti< 

which  are   fermenting   around   tis.it   may  appeal     || 

means  of  safety  to  society  in  peril.'   bach 

on  the  riftb  tnthi'gi'iii'raUeomninndinc  territorial  divi 
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he  remarked :  *  Responsibility  is  not  divisible.  It  lies  chap. 
exclusively  with  the  chief  from  whom  an  order  emanates.  ,  '.., 
It  shields  all  ranks  who  obey  and  execute.9  M.  de 
Mau pas,  from  his  Prefecture  of  Police,  addressed  a  procla- 
mation to  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  in  which  he  assured 
them  that  the  |>cace  of  the  capital  was  secured  by  a  firm 
Administration,  under  the  eyes  of  the  Chief  of  the  State 
and  of  his  immutable  policy  of  order. 

The  Monarchical  factions  watched  and  read,  with  grow- 
ing fear  and  anger.  They  had  thrown  away  the  last  hope  of 
reconciliation  between  the  Assembly  and  the  Executive 
when  they  had  finally  made  it  impossible  for  M.  Odilon 
Barrot  to  form  a  Ministry  ;  and  now,  with  divided  ranks, 
they  had  to  seek  op|>ortunities  of  defeating  the  President 
in  o|>en  warfare.  The  army  and  the  people  were  behind 
the  Elysce — they  could  perceive  this  through  the  reviews 
of  Alton*  and  the  provincial  progresses  of  the  President — 
and  they  had  only  too  good  reasons  to  fear  that,  at  the 
<>{>ening  of  the  session,  the  (iovernment,  baulked  in  its 
endeavours  after  a  methodical  revision  of  the  Constitution, 
would  earn'  the  Iicft  to  its  side  by  a  proposal  to  return 
to  universal  suffrage.  The  President  had  !>ecn  led,  against 
his  will,  to  adopt  the  I,uw  of  May  31  as  a  temjjorary  ex- 
|iedient  to  check  the  advances  of  Sx-ialism  ;  but  he  had 
always  regretted  his  compliance,  and  had  looked  forward 
to  the  restoration  of  universal  suffrage  as  amends  due  to 
the  |KH>ple. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  on  Xoveml>er  4,  the 
President,  in  an  exhaustive  message,  laid  bare  the  troubled 
condition  of  the  public  mind,  the  general  want  of  work, 
the  inercasing  misery  among  the  humble  orders,  the  fear 
of  capitalists  to  einlmrk  in  any  enterprise,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  growing  l>oldness,  as  well  as  the  detestable 
marhinations,  of  the  Socialists.  In  a  country  thus 
harassed,  the  State  powers  were  growing  weaker  daily 


poor     M  they  approached    the    penixl    of  tlieir  renewal 
_v"_    became  the  duty  then  of  the  Government  nd 

protect    society,  hut  to  seek  out  the  likeliest  means 
warding  off  the  dangers  which  threatened  it  in  thefutu 
The  President  referred  to  the  warm  and  pre 

he  hild  made  to  the  Assembly  to  meet  him  in  a  COI 
spirit  in  his  menage  of  the  previous  year  (November  i 
1850).     The  vexed  questions    remained   as  they  wi 
and  his  duty  was  unaltered.      He  was  bound  to  maiiit- 
order  inflexibly ;  to  itifle  any  cause,  of  agitation,  ao  1 
the  resolutions  on  which  the  fate  of  the  country  depended 
might  be  discussed  with  calmness  and  earned  with  order. 
He  then  asked,  when  universal  suffrage  bad  reoonatitaicd 
the  social  fabric,  by  sulistituting  a  right  for  a  revolutions 
fact,  waa  it  wise  to  continue  to  restrict  the  repp 

Would   it  not  compromise,  in   their  origin,  i 
new  powers  that  were  to  preside  over  the  destinies 
the  country,  by  bringing  their  legitimacy   in 
In  the  present  delirium  of  |>arty  pnntlinnn,  eonfusiou 
doctrines,  and   divisions  of  political  met),  eotdd   the  01 
principle    which   Providence    maintained    intact    in 
midst  of  the  general  chaos  be  left   shattered,  or  incom- 
plete:'    In  the  mind  of  the  President   there  remained  no 
doubt  ou  the  subject ;  and  he  proposed  to  the  Amenably 
to  reduce  the  elector's  residential  qualifications  from  th 
yean,  as  it  stood  in  the  Law  of  May  31,  to  six  mow 

— a  reduction   which,   while  it  would  confer  tb 

on  all  orderly  citizens,    would   still  eliminate   t] 

elements  from  the  national  constituency.      Tile  experi* 

of  eighteen    mouths    had  demonstrated   that    the    Law  of 

May  31  went  too  far,  since  it  disfranchised   3,000.000 

Frenchmen. 

The  part  of  the  message  in  which  the  PreaideDl  poial 
out  the  way  in  which  the  restricted  suffrage  altered 
intentions  of  the  Constitution  was  received  with  iron* 
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cheers  and  laughter,  especially  by  the  Left.  Yet  the  Prince's  chap. 
view  of  the  subject  was  clear  to  demonstration.  Accord-  ^3^X^ 
ing  to  the  Constitution,  when  none  of  the  candidates  for 
the  Presidency  obtained  over  2,000,000  votes,  the  right 
of  election  passed  to  the  Assembly.  But  the  Constitution 
had  conferred  the  franchise  on  10,000,000  men ; 
whereas  the  Law  of  May  had  reduced  the  number  by 
3,000,000.  To  obtain  2,000,000  votes  in  a  constituency  of 
10,000,000  was  to  represent  a  fifth  of  the  national  voters; 
but  under  the  Law  of  Mav  the  successful  candidate  must 
obtain  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  electors. 
Again,  the  restoration  of  universal  suffrage  would  destroy 
all  serious  opposition  to  a  revision  of  the  Constitution,  and 
bring  about  that  reform  demanded  by  a  majority  of  the 
arrondissement  councils,  by  nearly  all  the  councils-general, 
and  by  2,000,000  petitioners. 

In  conclusion,  the  President  remarked  that  he  held  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  propose  even-  ]>ossible  means  of  concilia- 
tion, to  bring  about  a  regular,  legal,  and  jmcific  solution  of 
the  difficulties  which  were  Ixjfore  the  countrv — whatever 
its  consequences  might  be.  lie  did  not  pretend  to  say  that 
universal  suffrage  alone  would  suffice.  But  to  each  day 
its  task.  To  deprive  civil  war  of  its  flag,  and  to  give 
France  the  opportunity  of  establishing  institutions  which 
would  secure  her  rejx>se,  was  the  work  that  should  en- 
gross the  great  |>owers  of  the  State.  Much  of  this  was 
but  a  repetition  of  t\w  appeals  to  conciliation  which  the 
President  had  addressed  to  the  Assembly  on  Oetober  31, 
1849.  and  November  14,  1850.  His  luM  prayer  was 
received  with  marks  of  o|>en  hostility.  It  was  to  the 
Parliamcnhirv  factions  a  declaration  of  war. 

M.  (Milon  llarrot,  who  had  said  at  the  close  of  the 
session,  on  the  vote  which  rejected  the  revision  of  the 
Constitution,  that  France  would  be  forced  into  one  of  two 
alternatives— the  regular  Parliamentary  revision  of  the 
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book  Constitution  or  a  Parliamentary  or  Presidential  coup  detat 
Xl}'  .  — was  exasperated  at  the  Prince's  propositions,  which 
almost  annihilated  the  chances  at  any  rate  of  a  success- 
ful coup  detat  by  the  Assembly.  He  perceived  that  the 
President  understood  the  tactics  of  his  enemies,  and  was 
not  inclined  to  be  the  victim  of  them  in  his  own  person, 
nor  to  allow  the  Orleanists  or  the  Legitimists  to  raise 
standards  of  civil  war,  nor  General  Changarnier  to  play 
the  part  of  Monk. 

'War  between  the  powers,'1  Odilon  Barrot  remarks, 
4  had  become  more  and  more  impossible.'  An  impeach- 
ment, based  on  the  Satory  reviews,  would  have  been 
supported  by  all  the  partisans  of  the  openly-menaced 
Bepublic.  But  an  impeachment  on  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Law  of  May  31  would  have  been  understood  and  sup- 
ported only  by  the  small  group  of  ardent  Conservatives, 
who  had  adopted  as  a  war-cry,  The  maintenance  at  all 
costs  of  the  Law  of  May  3 1 .  Reason  and  necessity,  there- 
fore, indicated  the  only  safe  path  left.  The  actual  danger 
lay  in  the  threat  of  a  coup  detat,  of  which  Louis  Napoleon'? 
bold  manoeuvre  was  clearly  the  signal.  The  danger  could 
be  averted  only  by  the  cohesion  of  the  two  great  fractions 
of  the  Assembly  which  were  equally  menaced.  The  time 
had  come  to  acknowledge  that  they  had  followed  the 
wrong  road,  and  to  retrace  their  steps.  The  old  leaders 
of  the  majority  should  have  leaned  towards  the  section  of 
the  Left,  which  was  not  entirely  blinded  by  fanaticism, 
and  which  was  represented  by  the  Generals  Cavaignac 
and  do  Lamoriciere,  and  Colonel  Charras. 

i  Down  to  that  time,'  M.  Barrot  said,  4  we  had  been 
doing  the  business  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  by  our 
des]>erate  fights  had  been  clearing  the  way  for  his  ambi- 
tion.'    His  warning  to  the  majority  was  to  this  effect : — 

1   Mrtiiuins  ]M*t fiu huw  <T Odilon  Ilarroft  tome  quAtrieme,  p.  162. 
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4  The  President  is  making  ready  to  strike  the  decisive  chap. 
blow  ;  let  ns  forget  our  past  quarrels,  and  save,  if  there  .  '_ 
be  still  time,  both  the  Republic  and  our  constitutional 
liberty.  Sight  or  wrong,  the  country  believes  that  its 
salvation  lies  in  the  revision  of  the  Constitution.  Well, 
let  us  yield  to  this  movement  of  public  opinion,  and  let 
us  all  reunite  to  vote  this  revision.  Afterwards  we  will 
recruit  all  our  efforts  to  encompass  this  Presidential  jx>wer, 
which  has  been  so  much  abused,  with  such  guarantees 
that  the  same  dangers  that  now  threaten  the  Republic 
and  libertv  could  not  recur  under  the  new  Constitution  ; 
and  since  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  l>e  overtaken '  by 
Louis  Napoleon  in  regard  to  the  Law  of  May  31,  let  us 
defeat  his  manoeuvre,  let  us  reject  his  project.  Hut  at 
the  same  time  let  us  substitute  for  it  another  which  will 
give  satisfaction  to  the  Conservatives  and  the  rational  Re- 
publicans at  the  same  time.  Lot  us  reduce  the  residential 
qualification  to  one  year.  In  this  way  Louis  Napoleon's 
own  design  will  lx»  turned  against  himself.  He  reckoned 
on  our  divisions :  he  will  find  us  united  against  his  ambi- 
tious project*.  Ho  ho]>cd  to  make  important  capital  out 
of  the  rejection  of  the  revision  and  the  re-enactment  of 
universal  suffrage.  We  will  deprive  him  of  this  double 
advantage.  In  any  ca**e  we  will  save  the  present  and 
prc|mrc  a  better  future.* 

But  the  Conservatives  would  not  listen  to  M.  Odilon 
liarrot.  lie  admits  that  they  continued  to  be  blinded  by 
|jas*ion.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  up|H*ase  the  irritu- 
tulion  of  the  I  a*  ft,  they  exa>|>erated  it  by  attacking  the 
self-esteem  ami  the  personal  dignity  of  its  prominent  mtiii- 
Ihts.  When  some  of  these  complained  in  the  Assembly 
that  tiny  had  been  tracked  and  molested  by  the  |K>lice, 
the  Monarchists  shouted  that  the  police  had  served  them 
as  thev  deserved,  and  refused  to  «ri\c  effect  to  their 
complaints.      Hut  when    the  danger    l>ecumc    imminent 
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^£2*     the   Burgraves    did   not   disdain   to    closet    themselves 

■ — '  with  the  Pascal  Duprats  and  Grevys,  and  to  discuss  the 

possibility  of  a  transaction  that  would  carry  the  President 

to  Vincennes.      They   were   prudent   when   it   was  too 

late. 

The  debate  on  the  President's  message  was  a  stormy 

one.  He  brought  to  light  at  once  the  fierce  anger  and 
the  impotency  of  the  factions  which  were  hostile  to  the 
Assembly.  These  could  not  reach  a  common  ground  of 
action  because  they  could  not  agree  upon  the  destination 
of  the  sjx>ils  of  victory.  The  Orleans  princes  were  con- 
fidently watching  their  opj>ortunity  from  Claremont,  and 
their  princesses  had  even  fixed  on  the  date  of  their 
triumphant  arrival  in  Paris;  the  Count  of  Chambord 
was  relying  on  Berryer  and  Changarnier,  and  M.  Ledru- 
Eollin  and  his  familiars  were  peering  through  the  smoke 
of  Solio  for  the  signal  of  a  bloody  revolution  through 
which  they  would  wade  to  power. 

M.  Berryer,  interrupted  by  the  sneers  of  the  Left, 
proposed  to  appoint  a  commission  to  examine  the  Minis- 
ters on  the  real  condition  of  affairs.  But  the  traveller 
just  returned  from  Frohsdorf  was  laughed  at  as  the 
champion  of  the  Republican  Constitution,  and  his  propo- 
sition dropped  for  lack  of  a  seconder.  M.  Michel  (de 
Bourges)  accepted  the  project  of  the  Government  on  the 
part  of  the  Left  as  a  restitution  to  the  people  of  a  right 
which  had  been  improperly  taken  from  them.  He  said 
to  the  Monarchists :  4  Louis  Napoleon,  who  may  have 
committed  errors  in  his  youth,  but  who  in  his  ripe  man- 
hood made  honourable  amends  for  them  in  his  sj>eech  at 
Ham,  was  applauded  by  you,  and  you  believed  him  to 
be  sincere,  when  he  proclaimed  the  resj>ect  due  to  law. 
But  to-day,  when  he  says  to  the  people,  "I  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  take  a  right  from  you — I  now  return  it," 
you  do  not  believe  him.'     The  Left  preferred  the  triumph 
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of  the  £lys&  to  that  of  the  Parliament  with  the  Mortar-     chai 
chists.  „  XIV- 

The  President's  proposition  was  rejected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  two.  Two  Deputies  stood  between  the  country 
and  universal  suffrage.  This  was  in  effect  a  victory  for 
the  filysee ;  for  it  put  the  supporters  of  the  Law  of  May 
31  in  the  position  of  obstinate  and  irrational  op[M>ncnfcs 
of  the  will  of  the  nation.  M.  Barrot  reproaches  the 
servants  of  Claremont  and  of  Frohsdorf  with  having 
blundered  hoj>elessly.  He  endeavoured  to  remedy  the 
error  of  his  friends  by  bringing  forward  the  reform  of 
the  municipal  electoral  law,  as  arranged  by  the  com  mis- 
sion over  which  he  had  presided.  The  idea  was,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  that,  this  law  carried,  the  political 
suffrage  could  l>e  easily  assimilated  to  it,  and  the  Law  of 
Mav  31  be  thus  shelved.  But  the  Left  would  not  hear 
of  any  compromise,  and,  after  a  brief  struggle,  M.  Barrot 
stood  a>ide  to  watch  the  end  of  the  inevitable  battle. 

He  lias  described,  by  an  incident,  the  excited  state 
of  the  public  mind  at  the  opening  of  the  session: — 

*  The  day  on  which  the  Government  project  for  the 
abrogation  of  the  Iiiiw  of  May  31  was  rejected,  the  com- 
missary of  police  attached  to  the  Assembly  announced 
to  the  que*tors  that  the  roup  dttat  might  be  attempted 
that  night  by  I^ouis  Na]>olcon,  who,  according  to  the 
commissary,  was  anxious  to  profit  by  the  effect  which 
the  rejection  of  the  project  could  not  fail  to  have  in  the 
faubourgs.  The  questors  gave  notice  to  a  numl>cr  of  the 
Ik'putics,  and  about  forty  of  them  jmssed  the  evening  at 
the  official  residence  of  M.  Baze,  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Assembly.  It  was  a  false  alarm,  probably  given  de- 
signedly to  the  commissary,  who  was  unlucky  in  his 
news.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  Deputies, 
being  s:itisfit*d  that  all  was  quiet  in  the  barracks,  went 
home  ;  and  on  the  morrow  morning  the  paj>ers,  c*]»ccially 
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those   well    affected  towards  the  Preadent,    were   fil 
_,  with  jokes  and  sarcasms  at  the  expense  of  tj 

watchers.'  There  were  other  false  alarms,  which  If, 
Barret  attributes  to  tin  inventive  power  and  die 
of  tlie  police,  but  for  which  the  excited  state  of  ;' 
mind  would  account.  The  fears  of  the  (■  ■ 
covered  them  with  ridicule ;  and  at  last,  after  exj: 
enejng  the  falsity  of  many  danger-signals,  the  belief  gai 
ground  that  the  coup  d'etiit  would  not  be  struck  until 
after  the  new  year;  so  the  toy  and  trinket  trade  of  the 
end  of  the  year  might  not  suffer.  Meantime  the  an 
again  and  again  manifested  its  Bonapartut  sympa;;., 
The  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  lancers  that  had  dm 
vocifi.Tou.-ily  cried  'Vive  l'Empei-eur ! '  at  Satory  held 
■  punch  '  with  other  colonels  in  the  military  schools, 
toasted  the  Chief  of  the  State.  Not  a  cry  was  raised 
Changaruic-r,  or  De  Lamoricicre,  or  Charms,  who  a 
pretended  to  speak  with  authority  fur  the  army  in 
dahatsi  of  the  Assembly'. 

According  to  M.  Barrot,  a  meeting  of  the  lei 
the  old  majority  was  held  at  this  conjuncture,  to  whicl 
the  well-affected  generals  who  hid  -cats  in   the  Asseml 
Wen  summoned.     The  object  was  to  learn  how  the 
would  act  in  the  event  of  an  open  rupture  between  I 
Executive   a  ml   the   Assembly,       General    Bedeau    hi 
been  bold  by  his  old  African  comrade  General 
that  the  army  would  never  march  against  the  I 
General  Le  Flo  shook  his  head.    Possibly  six  months 
the  army  would  not  have  moved;  but  since  thai  ti 
the  regiments  most  devoted    to  the   President  had 
planted  the  old  troops.     The  regiment  whose  NapjoS 
bad  been  moat  marked  was  quartered  at 
Drvah'deB--theneazeal  post  to  the  Assembly.     Le  M"< 
had  confidential  communications  with  many  of  his  >■< 
rndes  quartered  in  Paris;  and  they  had  admitted  tl 
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were  placed  in  a  very  painful  position,  seeing  that 
ij  moment  they  might  receive  orders  from  the  Mi-  XIV- 
r  of  War  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  President  of 
Lnembly  on  the  other.  Their  duty  under  the  Con- 
ion  was  clear,  as  they  and  General  Le  Flo  knew 
ctly  well ;  for  the  army  was  distinctly  placed  under 
rders  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  although  the  Assembly 
a  right  to  military  force  for  its  protection.1  The 
«r  of  the  Archives  of  the  Assembly  having  been  asked 
her  the  Assembly  had  power  to  issue  a  direct  order 
e  army,  replied  in  the  negative  ;  and  hereupon  the 
ing  adopted  a  resolution  to  affirm  this  right  at  once, 
submit  it  to  the  Assembly.  M.  Thiers  would  have 
axed  to  raise  the  special  guard  of  the  Assembly  to 
DO  men — a  course  which  meant  civil  war — but  the 
rity  of  this  memorable  meeting  were  in  favour  of 
course  which  precipitated  the  coup  dctat.  Thus 
5  the  famous  Questors'  proj>osition,  the  object  of 
h  was  to  place  the  army  under  the  orders  of  the 
ident  of  the  Assembly,  and  so  to  put  the  Chief  Magis- 
in  the  power  of  the  majority.  The  proposition  re- 
that  the  President  of  the  Assembly  was  bound  to 
h  over  its  security  from  within  and  without ;  and 
[lis  purpose  he  had  the  right  to  summon  the  military, 
ill  authorities  whose  help  he  might  consider  neces- 
His  requisitions  might  bo  addressed  direct  to  any 
ars  in  command,  or  other  functionaries;  and  these 
f  bound  to  obey  at  once,  under  |H-uulties  set  forth  by 
'     This  pro|x>sitiou  was  approved  and  signed  by  M. 

KTtic)*  56  of  thi»  Constitution  National*  «»t  charjr*  u\»  vrilK-r  4  U 

Jm  AJMvnihlT  rijrht  to  d«inand  Mtrvtrf   iiiti;ri«*uiv  et     «*itfrit*uiv    tie 

rr  fore*1  f«»r  iu  protection  ;  but  l\\««»niMw.     A  cvt  rtTvi  il  a  !<•  droit 

e  50  diatinctly  omffirvd  th«»  de  mjiu'rir  la  fore*  innw  «t  toutca 

and  of  the  annr  on  the  Pnaai-  !*•  auioritA*  dout  il  jug*  1e  contour* 

n<*c**»airv.     St-*  n'*i|uuitii»na  peuvent 

1  La  prt»idt*nt  d«*   l'Amiubl.V  t**trv  adiv*Vv»  dirvctvment  4  ton*  let 
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Unpin  as  President  of  tlie  Assembly  ;  the  President  adding 
to  it  that  the  President  should  have  the  power  to  appoint 
the  general  who  should  oommand  the  military  force  I 
might  call  out. 

The  reading  of  this  proposition,  which  «u  an  i 
declaration  of   war  against  the  Executive  power, 
fractions  of  the  Monarchical  parlies  in  combination  wit! 
few  of  the  lukewarm  liberals  who  wan  ready  to  I 
Orleanists  if  the  intriguers  of  Qlaremont  BUOO  i 
received  with  lumiiltuoits  shouts  by  the  Assembly. 
Mountain  cried  it  down  as  contrary  to  the  Col 
and  called  lor  the  previous  question.     The  Com 
who  stood  firmly  by  the  taw  of  May  31,  rejected  it  as  ii 
opportune  and  uncalled  for.  M.  Odikm  linrrot  wasp]  esi ■ ! 
of  a  commission  that  examined   the  Ministers  as  tho1 
they  were  culprits  on  their  defence  ;  and  he  cndeavoui 
to  prove  that  the  Minister  of  War  had  assented  lo  1 
tliat  was  contained  in  t  lie  Questors'  propositions  ;'  the  d 
lx>ina  that  I)e   Saint-Arnuud   had   admit!.'']    (In-   righl    1 

the  Assembly  to  claim  military  protection  through  t 
Minister  nt  War,  and  bad  stood  throughout  on 
knowing   that    he   was    before    questioners    who 

plotting  the  overthrow  of  the  Prince  who  repH 
the  nation,  while  they  represented  only  Clan  1 
Proh-dorf,  and  were  ready  to  plunge  the  country  i 
a  civil  war,  out   of  which    only    social    anarchy 
come.     It    Odilon    Barrel   was  the  author  of   the  1 
decree  of  1848  ;  and  he  had  an  overweening  fondness  ft 


oflirier*,  OanrjaWSjnti   ft  f.  11 «' lion-  the  Archive*, 
noire*,  cjui  HOI  twu  1 1 ' v  obtattpAnx  '  A  letter,  niunoi  by  iW  3d 

iniRiAliatatnriit  scnia  lea  peinra  par-  tei>  of  tiir  [(lienor  and  of  War,  w 

Mm  par  In  lob.'     Thin  propt*itjnn  published  in  the  Mwitnr,  in  whiri 

mi  hund  on  Article  6  nt'  lii"  ilerr™  they  cat^iuricnlly  denied   that  tlm 

. B48,  but  ulii.'fi  tin-  dm-  liarl   admitted    the    laliditr  of   tip* 

■tituent  Ai-xtublv  had  n<>t  milled  ;  decree  of  May  1 1,  1848. 
of  the   Keeper  of 
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anything  he  had  created.     He  threw  himself,  therefore,     chap. 
with  more  warmth  than  discretion  into  the  turmoil  which  .  XIV- 
preceded  the  debate  on  the  Questors'  proposition ;  and  in 
his  |K)6thumous  memoirs  we  find  evidence  of  the  extent 
to  which  his  judgment  was  warped  by  his  injured  vanity. 

lie  remarks  that  the  opponents  of  the  proposition 
consisted,  independently  of  the  Bonapartists,  of  the 
timid  Conservatives  who  would  not  believe  in  an  act  of 
perjury,  and  who  could  not  bring  themselves  to  accept 
the  resjxmsibility  of  a  civil  war ;  and  of  all  the  medi- 
ocrities whose  ambition  Louis  Napoleon  had  skilfully 
awakened  by  lowering  Ministerial  portfolios  to  their 
level.  The  Conservatives,  who  were  not  ready  to  plunge 
their  country  into  civil  war  at  the  bidding  of  MM. 
Berryer,  Thiers,  Changarnier,  and  Odilon  Barrot,  were 
surely  not  unworthy  of  their  country. 

'Each  |mrty,'  according  to  M.  Barrot,  'did  their 
utmost  to  profit  by  the  short  interval  that  lay  l>etween  the 
intriHlurtion  of  the  pro|K>sition  and  the  delmtc.  There 
wa*  |H»rplexity  enough  in  men's  minds  to  make  con- 
versions ]x>ssiblc.  The  Conservatives  did  not  fail  to  tell 
the  Kcpublirans  that,  after  all,  it  was  the  Republic  which 
was  in  jeojuurdy,  and  that  it  was  at  least  strange  to  see 
the  party  reputed  to  l>e  Monarchical  defending  the 
Republic  single-handed  against  a  coalition  of  the  Itona- 
jMirtists  and  Republicans.  To  which  the  men  of  the 
Ijrft  replied  :  fc%  What  guarantee*  do  you  give  us  that,  the 
victory  once  achieved  bv  our  combined  votes,  vou  will  not 
turn  it  against  us  to  effect  a  counter-revolution?  M  The 
Conservatives  answered  that  there  could  1h*  no  I  letter 
guarantee  than  their  internal  divisions,  which  made  a 
Monarchical  restoration  imj>osMble.  "  It  is  for  us  to 
ask  you  for  guarantees,  since  we  are  going  to  fight  your 
I  mi  t  tie — for  your  flag."  **  Ah,"  retorted  the  Republicans, 
breaking  up  the  conference,  u  we  see  clearly  we  shall 
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never  understand  one  another.  You  have  no  faith  in 
the  people."  The  agents  of  the  Elvsee,  by  exciting  the 
hatred  and  mistrust  of  this  Deity  against  the  old  Monar- 
chical partial  (who,  indeed,  by  their  imprudent.  course, 
helped  the  divisions),  became  more  certain  of  success.  As 
to  the  Legitimist  party,  who  had  engaged  to  vote  for 
the  proposition,  they  were  true  to  their  word. 

The  conference  which  was  held  between  dele] 
of  the  Conservatives  and  of  the  Left  was  of  a 
business- like  character.  The  common  object  m 
Minn  of  the  military  power,  the  impeachment  af 
the  Ministers,  and  the  removal  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic  to  Vincennes.  But  whose  general  was  to 
be  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  ?  The 
Uooarcbista  insisted  on  Changaruier,  while  the  Republi- 
can put  forward  Cavaignae.  But,  after  an  animated 
discussion,  the  Republicans  put  forward  General  Bedeau 
as  a  compromise.  The  Monarchical  delegates  hereupon 
retired  to  confer  with  their  party ;  and  presently 
returned  answer  that  Bedeau  wu  n&aoceptafcla— 
ruust  insist  upon  Changarnier.  General  Bedeau  was 
tlie  man  to  be  a  party  to  a  restoration.  Anil  tints,  a 
bargain  being  impracticable  between  the  friends 
mont  and  the  Mountain.  ]•"[ ;>  m   :i   i-iviS 

war.  After  a  violent  debate,  lasting  from  the  15th  to 
the  1 7th  of  November,  the  Queston'  proposition  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  408  votes  against  300 — M. 
Michel  de  Bourgei  leading  the  majority  of  the  Mountain 
against  the  Hbnarchists,  saying,  4  We  are  not  going  to 
USD  the  Liw  of  May  31.' 

The  leaders  of  the  old  majority  were  for  a  moment 
puniK.siu,     They   had  confidently  reckoned  • 
that   would   have  placed  the  President   in   their  DOH 
They  had  elaborated  several  designs  for  the  d* 
of  Louis  Napoleon  into  their  hands  ;  and  all  had  fiule 


upon 
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*I  was  quietly  at  home  breeding  pigs/  General  <le  chap. 
Lamoriciere  wrote  petulantly  to  a  friend1  during  the  _?IV- 
recess.  *  My  colleagues  of  the  commission  wrote  to  me 
that  they  were  only  waiting  for  me  to  act.  I  hastened 
to  them,  and  then  they  would  do  nothing.'  On  the 
morrow  a  fresh  combination  set  them  all  in  good 
humour — and  for  twenty-four  hours  they  were  resolute. 
4  "  Before  a  month  is  over  we  shall  have  locked  him  up 
in  Vincennes,"  said  M.  Thiers  to  one  of  his  college  friends 
when  they  were  dining  at  the  4*  Freres  Proven^aux."  His 
friend  repeated  the  observation  to  M.  Girandeau.  *•  Have 
a  care,"  the  friend  answered.  "  I  think  it  is  he  who  will 
put  you  there."  *  * 

The  attitude  of  the  Ministers  during  the  recent  debate, 
and  the  bold  front  which  the  President  showed  to  his 
enemies,  exasperated  the  Hurgraves.  M.  Cremieux  had 
told  them  from  the  tribune  that  thev  feared  the  President 
because  he  had  the  people  at  his  back  and  they  had 
nobody.  But  the  Mountain  read  the  temper  of  the  nation 
as  falsely  as  the  Monarchists.  M.  Cremieux  in  the  same 
speech  remarked  that  the  soldiers  loved  the  Republic, 
and  would  rise  as  one  man  against  the  author  of  any 
attack  u]K>n  it ;  and  he  was  supj>orted  by  M.  Michel  de 
Bourgcs,  who  said,  *  The  army  is  with  us.' 

The  violent  scene  which  had  immediately  preceded 
the  vote  on  the  Questors'  pro[>osition  was  the  significant 
fact  about  which  there  could  be  no  illusion.  When  the 
Minister  of  War  admitted  that  he  had  ordered  the  decree 
of  May  1 !,  on  the  requisition  of  troop  by  the  Assembly, 
to  be  removed  from  the  Ixarrack  walls,  a  cry  for  the 
impeachment  of  the  Cabinet  was  raised.  Colonel  Charms 
rose  and  formally  moved   the   im|>earhment.     The  old 


1  Lt  2   iMcembrt,  par    FVrnand  ■   Hufoir*  dm  Seamd  Fmnir*.  par 
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majority  believed  for  a  few  momenta  that  the  mode) 

would  save  them,  by  bringing  the  Mountain  over 
their  side ;  and  that  before  the  end  of  the  sitting  M. 
Samr-Arnaud  and  his  colleagues  would  be  on  their  wa; 
to  prison,  to  be  followed  by  the  President.  But 
friends  of  the  filysee  were  no  unskilful  readers 
events.  M.  de  Moray,  a  polished  man  of  the  world 
of  fashion,  a  politician  who  had  made  his  mark  befi 
[lie  full  of  Louis  Philippe,  a  favourite  in  society,  a 
an  astute  man  of  business,  and  a  man  of  action  cool 
courageous,  had  joined  the  council  board  of  the  Prim 
and  wiis  keeping  a  sharp  outlook.  He  saw,  to 
that  was  intended  in  the  event  of  the  success  of 
Uuestors*  pretensions ;  and  he  and  De  Saiut-Arnaud  and 
Magn&n  bad  taken  measures  accordingly.  They  had 
repaired  to  the  debate  resolved  to  act  at  once,  shouh 
the  Monarchical  majority  match  a  vote  that  would  pi 
the  army  in  their  hands,  or  divide  the  military  f& 
into  two  hostile  camps.  So  that  when  the  cry  of  iin- 
l>eachmeiit  arose  the  Minister  of  War  left  the  Chamber, 
and  he  was  followed  by  General  Magnan  and  De 
who  had  arranged  to  watch  his  signal  for  retreat  from 
the  strangers'  tribune.  The  troops  had  beeu  confined  to 
barracks.  Magnan  could  put  his  hand  upon  the  Army  i~>( 
Paris  at  once,  on  receiving  an  order  from  the  Minister  of 
War.  Thus  prepared,  the  filysee  waited  confidently  the 
close  of  the  debate.  The  Mountain,  preferred  to  vote 
with  the  Government  rather  than  to  lead  up  to 
Dictator e  Blanche  with  Genera]  Changarnier. 

'  From  this  moment,'  M.  Odilon  Uarrot  remarks 
victim  was  completely  disarmed.     The  blow  might 
at  any  moment.     The  Republic  was  perishing  under 
strokes  of  the  men  who  had  forced  it  upon  France, 
this  the  will  of  Providence  as  a  just  expiation  ?  ' 
'Now,  gentlemen,'  said    I ..  -ni>  NapoleOD    l<>  hi.- 
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smiling,  when  the  news  of  this  vote  reached  the  Elysee,    chap. 
*  we  may  go  in  to  dinner.'  .  Xlv- 

The  doom  of  the  Assembly  was  sealed.  Still  the 
vanquished  resolved  to  make  a  final  effort  to  avert  their 
fete.  An  old  proposition  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
President,  by  M.  Pradie,  was  disinterred  from  the  papers 
of  the  Council  of  State,  and  a  commission  was  appointed 
to  examine  and  report  on  it.  This  commission  included 
MM.  Crcton  and  Jules  Lasteyric,  the  declared  partisans 
of  the  recall  of  the  Orleans  princes  and  of  the  candidature 
of  the  Prince  de  Joinville ;  MM.  Dufaure,  Berryer,  and 
Bfclinrd,  the  energetic  opponent*  of  the  Orleanists ;  M. 
Marc  Dufraissc,  the  apologist  of  the  execution  of  Louis 
XVI.  Thus  Legitimists  and  Orleanists,  demagogues  and 
terrorists,  sate  at  one  green  table  to  see  whether  the 
Pradie  proposition  could  not  1h»  so  twisted  as  to  bind 
the  Executive  Government  hand  and  foot.     Thev  were 

m 

so  many  conspirators,  in  divers  interests,  met  to  over- 
throw the  Chief  Magistrate  who  was  the  elect  of  the  people, 
who  had  millions  of  voices  behind  him,  whose  popularity 
was  on  the  increase,  to  whom  France  was  looking  for 
her  salvation  from  anarchv,  and  whom  societv  relied 
upon  to  save  Europe  from  a  vast  Socialist  revolution, 
the  brutal  watchwords  of  which  were  luMng  whispered 
along  the  passages  of  the  Palais  liourbou.  Knowing  full 
well  that  the  success  of  their  new  proposition  would 
lie  the  signal  for  this  revolution,  these  Legitimists  and 
Orleanists  j>ersevercd  in  their  unholy  alliance  with  the 
demagogues— their  only  excuse  l>eing  that  having  used 
these  in  a  division,  thev  would  afterwards  cheat  them, 
for  the  benefit  of  Wiesbaden  or  Olareinont.  Thev  even 
went  the  length  of  accepting  General  Cavaignac  as  the 
future  commander-in-chief.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris 
observed  at  this  solemn  juncture:  'Human  wisdom  is 
baffled.     Society  is  shaken  to  it«  centre.     Like  a  drunken 
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book     man  at  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  the  old  social  order  is  at 
_VI1'  -  the  point  of  doom/      The  Monarchists  heeded  not  the 
warning,  but  went  on  adding  every  day  a  fresh  justifica- 
tion of  the  decisive  act  which  was  impending. 

Between  the  rejection  of  the  Questors'  proposition  and 
December  i  the  Assembly  had  time  to  calm  down,  and 
even  to  take  into  consideration  the  reports  of  M.  Odilon 
Barrot's  Municipal  Reform  Commission,  while  waiting  for 
the  report  on  the  Pradie  proposition  which  was  to  repair 
the  disaster  of  the  questors.     After  a  few  days  of  doubt 
and  fear  the  Conservatives  had  begun  to  i>ay  little  atten- 
tion to  the  daily  reports  of  a  coup  d'etat,  and  even  to 
laugh  at  them.     4  We  have  at  least  a  month  before  us/ 
said  Cieuerul  Changarnier.     'Louis  Napoleon   will  not 
raise  all  the  petty  traders  of  Paris  against  him  by  disturb- 
ing their  new  year  commerce/  *     A  general  supposed  to 
be  in  the  confidence  of  the  Assembly  boldly  proclaimed 
December  2,  the  anniversary  of  the  coronation  of  the 
Emperor  and  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  as  the  eventful 
day.      But  the  Burgravcs,  in  alliance   with   the   Reds, 
went  quietly  on  with  their  Pradie  proposition — inclining 
to  the  opinion  of  the  hero  of  the  White  Dictature,  that 
Louis  Napoleon  would   not  dare  to  interrupt  the  toy 
trade  of  Paris — until  they  were  tapped  on  the  shoulder 
by  M.  de  Maupas's  agents,  and  France  was  relieved  from 
the  constant  dangers  in  which  their  selfishness  and  vanity 
had  kept  her  for  three  years. 


1  M f  moires  jwthume*  (f  Odilon  Barroi. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

COUP   D'fiTAT   PRELIMINARIES. 

The  |x>sition  of  Prince  lA>uis  Napoleon  had  grown  in  chap. 
strength  from  the  day  when  he  first  took  his  seat  in  the  -  »  - 
National  Assembly  by  the  side  of  his  friend  and  teacher  M. 
Vieillanl.  He  had  conciliated  many  foes ;  he  had  created  a 
vast  number  of  trusty  friends.  He  had  compelled  the  resj>ect 
of  many  prominent  men  of  the  Monarchical  parties  by 
proofs  he  sj>eedily  gave  of  a  highly  cultivated  original 
mind  and  a  firm  will,  and  by  the  polish  and  kindliness  of 
hfo  address.  Scores  of  political  antagonists  could  not 
refuse  him  their  |>ersonal  syinjmthy.  When  they  abused 
the  rough  and  questionable  elements  of  his  entourage, 
they  exempted  him  from  the  shafts  of  their  malignity. 
At  the  first  reception  given  by  the  newly-elected 
President  of  the  Republic,  in  the  empty,  unkempt  Elysee, 
Madame  Salvage  de  Faverolles,  his  mother's  devoted 
companion  and  friend,  wits  almost  the  only  lady  present ; 
and  his  declared  partisans  in  the  political  world  were  not 
numerous.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Monarchists  who  suj>- 
|*>rted  his  candidature  for  the  Chief  Magistracy  Ml 
away  from  him  011  the  morrow  of  his  victory,  and  gathered 
afririr  in  factions  and  cliques  to  measure  their  strength 
with  and  against  him  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Republic 
as  a  preliminary  to  their  |>crsonal  triumph.  The  Legiti- 
mists and  Orleanists,  in  separate  committees,  entered  into 
calculations  whether   Prince  Louis  Nucleoli  should  Ir> 


0 


used  as  a  tool  or  attacked  as  a  foe.  They  frustrated  his 
eudeavours  to  form  a  national  party  out  of  the  various 
dementi  of  the  Assembly,  We  have  seen  that  on  the 
morrow  of  his  election  the  Prince,  finding  himself  shunned 
by  his  friends  of  yesterday  because  they  had  not  yet  made 
up  their  minds  how  they  could  use  him  most  nd  van  tag 
ously,  rode  out  in  the  evening  to  the  Bois  de  BoolO) 
and  in  the  shadows  of  the  wood  appealed  to  De  Lan 
tiue,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  a  nobler  character  t 
any  moving  in  the  leading-strings  of  MM.  Benyw 
Thiers,  and  Cavaignac.  There  was  a  natural  sympathy— 
for  there  was  some  affinity— between  the  two  men.  | 
the  Prince  could  speak  to  the  patriot  poet  H 
spoke  to  Thiers,  Odilon  Burrot,  De  TooquevQle,  i 
tin-  rest  of  the  rush  statesmen  who  had  been  raised  und< 
the  Monarchy  of  July.  De  Lamartine  consulted  his  .>w 
cdDsoience  only,  nod  answered  the  Prince  in  the  bu 
of  no  j)iirty,  but  in  that  of  Fiance,  In  tut  'Oon* 
du  Peuple'  he  had  said  of  the  new  PMStden]  :  '  I  ti 
acquainted  personally  with  ihe  President  whom  the  nati 
has  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Executive  pom. 
thought    of  him,    with    my   Bepublican    prejn   . 

the  fiilllls  of  his  yOUth  (which  he  nobly  mnfessed  ! 
condemned  ihe  other  day  before  his  old  prison 
lliiin).  :is  one  to  be  feared  by  my  country — (Hvotatt, 
restless,  ambitions,  impatient  to  reign,  1  was  d 
again.  Time  had  ripened  him  ;  thought  haul  ■Tigh- 
tened him;  adversity  had  transformed  him,  The  emlkl 
of  a  cell  are  the  forcing-frames  of  an  imprisoned  foUl 
— they  try  the  flowers;  they  hasten  the  fruit."  I*tcr, 
when  the  fir*t  President  of  the  Hepuhlie  had  met  bis 
successful  rival,  he  added  some  warm  touches  to  his 
picture, 

'I  have  seen/  he  said,  '  I  have  read,  1   have  listened, 
I  have  observed,  I  have  since  known  the  President  of  the 
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Republic.  I  owe  it  to  truth  to  declare  that  I  believe  I  chap. 
perceived  in  him  a  man  on  a  level  with  the  actual  situa-  *' 
tion,  one  equal  to  his  duties  towards  the  nation  which,  in 
restoring  him  to  his  country,  gave  him  the  government 
of  it ;  a  statesman  of  correct  and  serene  observation  ;  a 
good  heart ;  great  common-sense ;  a  sincerely  honourable 
nature,  a  modesty  which  veils  the  glitter,  but  not  the 
light.  I  tell  you  this  because  I  believe  it  ;  I  have  no 
interest  in  flattering  him — I  have  nothing  more  nor  less  to 
expert  from  him  than  any  one  of  you.  I  have  often  re- 
fused in  mv  life,  and  have  never  asked.  But  I  l>elieve 
the  Republic  has  been  fortunate,  and  that  she  has  found 
a  man  where  she  sought  only  a  name.  The  hand  of 
Providewe  was  in  the  election.' 

Nor  did  after  years  alter  M.  de  Lamartine's  estimate 
of  the  Prince.  Writing  in  1863,  in  reference  to  his  inter- 
view in  the  Bois  de  IJoulogne,  he  remarked  : i  I  am  far  from 
approving  the  light  way  in  which  men  then  judged  him. 
After  a  first  conversation,  followed  bv  maiiv  others  under 
grave  circumstances,  I  recognised,  in  spite  of  my  prcju- 
di«vs  against  his  name,  the  most  serious  and  the  strongest 
statesman,  without  any  exception  whatever,  whom  I  had 
known  during  my  long  life  in  the  midst  of  public  men. 
I  s|M>ke  in  this  sense  to  all  my  colleagues,  who,  knowing 
my  relations  with  him,  questioned  me  in  confidence  and 
asked  my  opinion.  "My  opinion,"  I  replied,  uis  that 
Providence,  wiser  than  we,  has  reserved  for  us  a  man  who 
appears  to  lie  superior  to  his  part.  Don't  Iwlirve  that  vou 
will  be  able  to  overreach  such  a  man.  The  multitude 
have,  by  accident  or  by  inspiration,  placed  their  hands 
upon  a  great  name  for  history."  Most  of  them  withdrew 
smiling  incredulously  ;  a  few  l>clieved  ine.  I  did  not 
flatter  him.  His  silence,  except  when  sjKvch  was 
nece>sar\\  left  the  mediocrities  jicrplexcd.  For  mvself,  I 
did  not  hesitate  long  in  judging  him  much  sujierior  to  lii> 


* 
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i^vk     uncle,  who  was  the  first  soldier  but  one  of  the  smallest 

*  UI      statesmen  of  his  age.' l 

The  impression  which  the  Prince  made  upon  De 
Lamartine  was  shared  by  many.  Men  untrammelled  by 
party  ties,  or  who  wrere  not  warj>ed  by  selfish  interests  to 
which  he  was  a  barrier,  were  delighted  to  find  in  the 
bearer  of  a  great  name  a  commanding  and  admirably 
disciplined  intellect,  and  generous  sympathies  that  warmed 
to  every  enterprise  which  appeared  to  promise  good  to 
his  fellow-creatures.  And  thus,  during  the  three  years 
which  had  elapsed  since  his  election  as  President,  Prince 
Louis  Ka|K)leon  had  drawn  around  liim  hosts  of  friends 
and  believers  in  liis  power  as  a  statesman  able  to  revive 
the  fortunes  of  their  country,  after  snatching  it  from  the 
hands  of  the  Socialist  demagogues  who  threatened  to 
make  a  tabu  In  ram  of  it.  At  the  end  of  1851  he  found 
himself  deserted  bv  most  of  the  known  statesmen  who 
had  by  turns  served  him,  because  they  had  found  to 
their  cost  that  he  was  not  of  the  soft  material  of  which 
dupes  are  made,  lie  could  hold  his  own  with  such 
skilful  dialecticians  and  schemers  as  the  leaders  of  the 
various  sections  of  the  comjKxsite  majority,  which  M.  de 
Montalcmbcrt  called  the  Parliamentary  Tower  of  Babel. 
When  the  entire  force  of  this  majority  repjured  to  the 
filysee  to  implore  him  not  to  dismiss  General  Changamier 
from  his  command,  he  listened  to  their  apj>eals  and  to 
their  prophesies  of  evil,  but  was  not  seduced  by  their 
rhetoric  nor  moved  by  their  warnings,  which  had  almost 
the  complexion  of  threats.  lie  knew  his  men,  and  the 
masters  thev  were  serving  while  thev  affected  to  be 
concerned  for  his  Government.  The  Burgraves  retired 
ballled  and  irritated  ;  for  they  could  not  but  acknowledge 
that  they  were  in  the  presence  of  a  power  able  to  cojh1 
with  their  collective  strength. 


1  .V/motVf*  politique*,  tomo  iv.  p.  6l. 
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This  dominant  individuality  was  enfolded  in  a  prince    chap. 


whose  name  was  a  tower  of  strength,  against  which  the 
Bourbon  pretenders  were  Iiliputian  knots  of  active  life. 
They  were  so  many  wasp-swarms — in  a  vast  landsca|>c — 
ever  ready  to  sting  and  irritate,  but  powerless  to  change 
or  influence  the  main  aspects  of  the  scene.     When  the 
Prince  was  elected  to  the  Presidency,  it  was,  according 
to  his  enemies,  a  vast  conspiracy  that  carried  him  to  the 
£lys&  ;  when  crowds  cried  4  Long  live  Napoleon !  *  every 
voice  had  been  bought  ;  when  the  soldiers  hailed  the 
heir  of  the  conqueror  of  Austerlitz,  the  inspiration  was 
the  effect  of  eleemosynary  drink  ;  when  the  Prince  was 
cheered  on   his  provincial  progresses,  the  acclamations 
were   the   bribed  enthusiasm   of  ignorant   and   deluded 
rustics.     This  organised  opi>osition  snarling  was  carried 
on   without    intermission    from    December   in    1848   to 
December  in    1851,  until  the  Burgraves  and  their  con- 
geners had  maligned  the  entire  French  nation  (with  the 
exception  of  the  few  scores  of  thousands  who  kept  their 
faces  turned  towards  Wiesbaden  or  Claremont)  as  the 
bought  creatures  of  the  Bonajxartcs.     De  Ijamartinc  con- 
fessed, when  first  the  name  of  Xaj>oleon  rose  above  the 
clamour  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,   and   M.    Clement 
Thomas  arrested  five  hundred  men  who  had  manifested 
liotiajKirtist  sympathies  in  a  single  night,  that  he  resolved 
with  his  colleagues  to  pro)>ose  the  maintenance  of  %  the 
ostracisim  of  liouis   Xa|>olcon    Honapurte,'  in   order  to 
quell  the  'conspiracy  ; '  but  lu*  soon  jMTceivcd  that  om- 
spirney  there  was  none,  and  that  the  immense  |>opularity 
of  the  name  of  Xujiolcoii  was  all  the  plot.1      Unlike  the 
rest   of  the   Prince's   ]>oiitical   op|K>ncnts,   De   Luuartine 
had  the  honourable  candour  to  sav  so,  and  to  add  that 

1  *  ( hi  e*t  pnrtf  k  croire  qm*  Tim-      Mrtmnrr*    ;«u'i>»'/Mrji.    t^iif    mii .    p. 
moie  popularity  du  nom  de  Xtpo-      403. 
Uon  Itiiit  tout*  U  coimpirAtion.' — 
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tin  mantle  of  the  hero  who  was  sleeping  lit  the  Invalids 
bad  fallen  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  great  niau. 

Among  the  men  of  mark  who,  in  the  course  of  tin 
Presidency,  ralhed  to  Prince  Louis  Napoleon — but  only 
after  having  assured  himself  that  Bonapartism,  and  nol 
Orleanisui,  was  iu  the  ascendant — was  the  Count  de  Morny. 
Firs!  and  foremost,  a  man  of  fashion  and  of  pleasure  wh> 
had  flourished  under  the  Monarch}-  of  July,  and  had  been  a 
favourite  in  society  and  in  the  political  world ;  who  hat 
talked  [wlitics  with  the  King,  amused  himself  with  tin 
princes,  found  favour  with  great  ladies,  and  been  com- 
mended for  his  parts  by  the  austere  Guizot,  who  more 
than  once  thought  of  offering  him  a  Ministerial  portfolio) ; l 
win  i  had,  as  a  young  man,shown  extraordinary  aptitude  fill 
great  commercial  enterprises ;  a  wit  and  a  man  of  a  >m 
a  courtier  and  a  man  of  business,  a  dandy  and  a  spurt 
man — the  Count  dc  Morny  was  no  sentimentalist.  He 
had  not  an  atom  of  romance  in  his  composition.  Armabilitj 
wh  pait  of  lib  good  manners,  easily  cultivated,  because 
his  nature  was  not  a  bad  one,  and  it  asserted  itself  ofteo, 
mitigating  the  sometimes  icy  effect  of  his  habitual  cynicism 
1  In  spite  of  his  indifference,'  M.  fimile  Ollivier  remarks  c 
him,1  •  he  wascapable  of  friendship,  Like  all  men  who  hav. 
had  manj  toveaffain,  he  had  do  t  underlie.** ;  in  ita  stead  fa 
had  enee,  an  oaaj  wit,  tact,  cordiality,  i  seductive 
There  w»a  no   pose  in   hi*  manner,  no  suruni 

Captivating     spontaneity.      lie     was    always    affable, 

although  M-ry  btw;   never  appeared  to  be  in  a  hurry. 
was  im|H)ssibh-  to  appTOaob  him  without  fo< 


1  M.  Guirot  remained  on  piwI-  lo  him :  '  My  di-»r  Morny,  too  I 

t,.i,i  tmwa  wft*  D*  Honj  taring  iliw  only  man  that  cuuld  op«*t  t 

tlic  Bui»,  having  known  him  dm-  r.rapire;  hut  you  win 

ing  Lo*ia  Philippe'" reifrn.nnd  looked  uh  enough  to  do  It.' 
upon  liim  *a  a  rery  pruiLii-inir  yuuttg;  '  L»   19    Jonrier. 

Tho  old  Minister  uwd  to  My  Ollivier.    Pirn,  1S69. 
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at  first,  and  then  moved  by  sympathy/  The  Count  had  chap. 
sterner  and  deejxir  qualities.  '  Penetration  was  his  « — ^~ 
dominant  power,  and  he  knew  it.  "When  you  talk  with 
a  man/'  he  said  one  day,  "  listen  to  what  he  tliinks,  and 
not  to  what  he  says."  While  in  most  men  ])cnetration, 
by  unmasking  the  many  sides  of  things,  leads  to  indecision, 
in  M.  de  Morny  it  only  made  his  resolution  more  absolute. 
He  had  the  most  exquisite  common  sense.  He  knew 
little  beyond  what  ex|>erienee  had  taught  him,  but  he 
divined  much,  and  when  an  authority  argued  with  him 
he  went  straight  to  the  core  of  the  question.  He  did 
not  avoid  a  place  because  it  presented  dangers.  "  Where 
is  there  not  danger  ?  "  he  used  to  say.  He  met  j>eril 
with  audacity,  and  tie  was  right,  because  he  could  measure 
and  direct  it.  He  did  not  confound  the  timidity  by  wlrieh 
everything  is  lost  with  the  prudence  without  which 
nothing  succeeds.  He  did  not  mistake  obstinacy  for 
firmness  ;  he  would  listen  to  the  ad \ ice  of  men,  and  use 
the  teaching  of  events.  Without  s|>eculative  moods,  his 
resolution  was  swift lv  followed  bv  action.  He  acted  bv 
intuition,  not  by  principle.  An  object  once  settled,  he 
was  not  nice  as  to  the  means,  and  looked  u|>on  every- 
thing that  was  useful  as  legitimate.  He  was  not  hard, 
nor  cruel,  nor  vindictive,  and  he  was  not  proud  of  violent 
courses,  like  low  minds.  His  life  was  deficient  in  austerity. 
You  felt  the  want  of  moral  atmosphere  about  him.  He 
pretended  to  l>e  only  the  model  of  an  accomplished  man 
of  honour.     He  was  insensible  to  the  abstract  riulit  in  a 

« 

ca.se,  but  he  yielded  willingly  to  an  appeal  to  his  gene- 
Toaly.' 

M.  de  Morny  had,  in  short,  the  qualities  and  the 
defects  which  his  education  in  the  salon  of  tin*  brilliant 
Madame  de  Souza  (mother  of  Count  de  Flahaut  I,  and  in 
the  best  iiolitical  and  militarv  societv  of  his  early  time, 
had  piv«*n  to  a  youth  of  so  sharp  and  alert  an  intelligence 

vol.  in.  r 
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that  the  Prince  do  Talleyrand,  meeting  Mm  in  liis  twelfth 
.  year,  predicted  that  lie  would  be  one  day  Mutator.     A 
brilliant   canity  officer,  Coujit  de  Moniy  distinguishi-d 
himself  at  the  sk-ge  of  Constautiue,  and    teed 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  for  having  saved  tin-  lift 
of  his  general.     He  returned  to  France  on  the  sick  list, 
resigned,  and  threw  himself  with  his  usual  resolution  into 
farming  operations.      By  the  time  he  was  thirty  ha  WM 
at  the  head  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  of  Fran--*-,   and 
Deputy.     His  wit,  tact,  |>enetTation,  aud  energy  carried 
him  rapidly  forward  amid  crowds  of  friend*.     He  cut 
through  a  difficulty  with  a  mot;  his  opponent* 
under  his  smile ;  his  fine  manners  assured  his  i 
everywhere.     As  a  Deputy  he  distinguished  bill 
Ins  knowledge  of  financial    mallei's,  and  the  clear,  tar- 
seeing  way  in  which  he  treated  them.     The  hV\olii 
of  1848  found  him  writing  ;ui  essay  for  the  '  ltcv 
Deux    Mondes,'    in    which    he    said    that   common 
was    silently    mining    the    foundations    of    Governm 
'Moderate    concessions,"  he  wrote,  'intelligent  rati 
conscientious  study  of  financial  and  social  qui-iion-, 
pious  zeal  in  the  rich  in  favour  of  the    poor  classes,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  courageous  opposition  to  th 
will  prevent  the  evils  which   menace  us.  .  .  .    Let  the 
sufferings  of  the  working  classes  be  studied  with  fervour 
let  Bavinga  banks,  crecliex,  day  schools,  tontines,  gem 
workshops,  councils  of  pnuThommes,  be  - 
is  the  solution  of  the  problem.' ' 

Throughout  the  Presidency  the  Count  de  Morny 

had  a  seat  in  the  Legislative  Chamber,  and  bad  followed 

the  varying  phases  of  the  struggle  between  the  Fxecutm- 

Monarchical  parlies.     Once  attached  to  the  anise 
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1   Mimoirr*  (fun   Buttrtjrui*  de  Fori*. 
quSfruie.     P»ri».  185;. 


1'iif   Dr.    L.    V^toii.      Tome 
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of  the  Prince  President,  he  became  his  representative  and    chap. 
counsellor  in  the  many  division*,  transactions,  and  conic-  - 
rences  which  took  place  while  the  Prince  was  endeavour- 
ing to  break  up  the  factions  and  <Teate  a  national  party. 
But  early   in  the  Presidency,  and  before  he   had   irre- 
vocably committed  himself  to  the  Eyls(k>,  the  Count  ap- 
peared, on  occasiou,  as  the  representative  of  Prince  Louis 
Najxrieon.     He  was  active  on  January  29,  1849,  when 
General  Changarnier  was  ready  to  strike  a  Bonapartist 
coup  detaty  and  supported  the  honourable  course  of  the 
Prince,  who  had  then  no  idea  save  that  of  keeping  the 
Republic  strong  and  pros|>erous.    '  Remember  the  strange 
and  sombre  asjwct  of  January  29,   1849/  wrote  M.  A. 
de  la  Oudronniere.     4  An  immense  army  occupied  every 
important  point  of  Paris.     A  band  of  iron  encompassed 
the  National  Parliament.     The  President  of  the  Republic 
rode  |iast  the  troops  atxnit  noon,  like  a  general  on  the 
day  of  battle.     It  was  the  mise  en  scene  of  some  unknown 
drama.     General  Changarnier  treat ed  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly  very  disdainfully  at  that  time, 
and  only  waited  for  Caesar  to  ap)>ear.     But  Ciesar  came 
not.      Louis    Xa|>oleoii    showed    more   conscience   ami 
prudence  than  ambition.     It  had  been  intimated  to  him 
a  day  or  two  previously   that   he  had  only  to  stretch 
forth  Iris  hand  to  take  the  Ini]x*rial  crown  from  the  |>oint 
of  a  devoted  swonl ;  and  he  had  resolutely  refused  the 
offer/1 

Later  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year  M.  Thiers, 
Genersd  Changarnier,  and  the  Count  de  Moray  met  at 
the  Place  Saint -ftcorges  to  discuss  the  means  of  getting 
rid  of  the*  Constituent  Assembly  by  a  roup  //7/#i/;  ami 
at  this  conference  M.  de  Moray  first  delivered  his  opinion 
on   the   propriety   <>f  arreting  |x>litiral   adversaries — an 

1   \iipoUon  III.     Par  !••  Yu-miiv  \rthur  «!••  U  GiilMnni&n*. 

p  'J 
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opinion  which  he  was  destined  to  put  in  practice  upon 
his  two  fellow-conspirators  of  1849.  'In  troublous* 
times,  to  arrest  a  party  man  is  to  do  him  service,  Zoo. 
protect  him  against  himself;  you  cover  his  resiwiusibility 
towards  his  own  party :  you  shield  his  person  My 
advice  is  to  arrest  Colonel  Charms,  and  Generals  Cavni- 
gnacandLamrtririere.'  The  dissolution  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  put  an  end  to  this  project  ; '  hut  the  actios  of  rl 
Legislative  Assembly  soon  provoked  others.  El 
openly  worked  Cor  its  chief,  as  we  have  seen.  Even  ' 
Dupiu,  President  of  the  National  Assembly, 
court  to  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  ;  while  the  Vi.  1 
President,  Benoist  d'Azy,  did  homage  to  the  1 
Chambord.  General  Changarnier  and  M.  OdHon 
discussed  whether  the  former  could  not  lav  the  Prince 
under  a  heavy  public  obligation  by  supporting  his 
request  for  ft  supplementary  credit  to  cover  the  onerous 
expenses  of  the  Chief  Magistracy.  The  General  con- 
eluded  to  give  the  Prince  tins  support  to  serve  his  own 
proposes  :  but,  alter  tin-  vote,  M.  BaiTOt  saw  that  a  great 
mistake  hud    been    iniidc.      'To  owe  to  thj 

remarks,  'this  doubtful  success  (the  grant  was  earned  by 

■nail  majority),  to  be  paraded  sole 
his  protection,  was  too  much  for  the  pride,  and  above 
id)  for  the  ambition,  of  Louis  Najwleon.  Tin 
debts  winch  oppress,  and  which,  far  from  awiihening 
■  .1  desire  to  be  free  The  debt  which 
Gena  1]  Chaogarnier  bad  just  imposed  on  LonUi  rTapoleon 
was  of  this  nature.  The  Genera]  and  I  had  grossly 
decr-ived  ourselves,  That  which  it  had  appeared  to  us 
must  bind  together  the  General  and  Louis  Napoleon,  the 
President  of  the  Itepublie  and   li  ,  was,  on 


1  Both  General  Clmiijfiirtiior  niid       of  iWir  privity  to  it   iriton   br  Dr. 
M.  Thin*  li»vn  denied  thrir  pMtlei-       L.  \iioa  i»  onrwtaBStBS) 
putioii  in  iii«  plot ,  but  i li-  evidence 
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the  contrary,  the  first  signal  of  their  division*,  and  it  wit     chap. 
easy  to  see  that  the  conflict  would  soon  brvak  out.'  — ,1— 

M.  Odilon  Barrot  has  not  left  the  course  adopted  by 
General  Changarnier  ojkjii  to  any  doubt.  He  gives  a 
striking  picture  of  the  uncompromising  and  audacious 
enemies  with  whom  the  President  of  the  Republic  had  to 
deal,  and  of  the  lengths  to  which  General  Changarnier 
was  prej  wired  to  go : — 

*I  hap]>ened  to  be  at  Mortfontaine,  when  M.  de 
PonUdba,  one  of  General  Changarnier  s  aides-de-camp, 
brought  me  a  letter  from  that  general,  in  wliich  I  was 
implored  to  repair  immediately  to  Paris.  "  The  asjnjct  of 
affairs  has  become  very  serious/'  he  wrote,  "and  your 
presence  here  is  absolutely  necessary."  I  imagined  the 
crisis  to  be  imminent,  and  did  not  hesitate :  the  clause 
which  had  brought  M.  de  Pontalba  took  us  back  to  Paris, 
where  we  arrived  towards  midnight.  The  General  had 
just  retired  to  l>ed,  and  was  sleeping,  which  fact  reussunxl 
me  somewhat  as  regards  the  urgency  of  events.  I  re- 
paired early  next  morning  to  Chftngarnier,  who  explained 
the  situation  to  me. 

*  "  As  from  one  moment  to  another  a  new  move  mav  l>c 
made,"  he  said,  "I  have  ventured  to  draw  you  from  your 
retreat.  The  question  is,  which  of  us  two,  Louis  XajHileon 
or  myself,  will  take  the  initiative/'  "  Hut,"  I  said,  "can 
you  rely  ujkmi  the  sup|H>rt  of  the  Prefect  of  Police  !'  ** 
**0h,  I  am  sun*  of  Curlier  [the  Prefect]  ;  he  is  thoroughly 
with  me.'*  Ujioii  my  asking  him  bluntly  whither  he 
were  in  a  jiosition  to  arrest  the  President,  he  said  that, 
whenever  he  receive!  any  order  to  do  so,  he  would  put  him 
in  a  1WNIKR  A  SALAIiK,  and  drive  hint  to  Vincennes  without 
more  ado.  As  I  cxelaimcd,  and  observed  that  no  doubt 
Curlier  had  made  all  haste  to  go  and  re|K>rt  tlnir  conver- 
sation to  Louis  Na|R>leon,  and  |htIiu|>s  to  offer  to  do  the 
same  thing  for  liim,  as  regards  the  General,  Yukuce,  the 
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tn-e-*  aide-de-camp  of  the  latter,  said:  *'  So  much  the  better; 
very  glad  that  it  should  be  known  at  the  Ely-iet 
irhat  hm  can  do."  Astonished  at  such  assuraii'  ■ 
daavoared  to  sound  Changaniicras  to  his  ulterior  designs ; 
lull  he  was  impenetrable:  jwrhaps  he  had  not  then  any 
decided  plan.  When  once  he  had  set  aside  Lotus  NapO> 
Iiihi,  to  whom  would  he  remit  the  reins  of  government  ? 
CM"  which  branch  of  the  Monarchy  would  he  be  the  Monk  ? 
Haced  as  he  was  between  the  OrleaniatB  and  ihe  Legiti- 
mists, who  urged  him  to  declare  himself,  he  gave 
hopes  to  each  jjarty,  without  binding  himself  to  nthex 
I  imagine  that  the  position  of  supreme  arbiter  of  the 
destinies  of  France  was  not  unrdeaeant  to  him,  and  that 
he  was  iu  no  haste  to  give  it  up.  However,  I  observed 
t<»  him  tluit  the  stress  was  bo  great  that  the  crisis  coukl 
not  last  long.     "  What  are  you  waiting  for  ?  "  I  said. 

'  "  For  a  signature  of  Dupin,"  he  replied.     "  Ah,  1 
young  you  are,  General,"  said  I ;  "  you  don't  yet  km 
that  man !     You  will  have  that  signature  for  which  you 
are  waiting,  with  a  hundred  others,  when  you  have  suc- 
ceeded :  but  before  then,  and  while  you  are  yet  in 
certainty,  hope  for  nothing  from  his  name." 

'  I  was  not  mistaken.    I  went  from  Chuuguraier  s  h 
quarters  to  the  offices  of  the  Commission  de  Surveillai 
which   I  found  sitting.     The  hesitation  and  alarm 
was  as  great  as  the  General's  affected  cODfidenO 

The   faegomg  more  than   justifies    the    dismissal  of 
GenenJ  Chatigarnier  by  the  Presidi-nt, 

Rumours  of  a  coup  tfitai  were  more  rife  than  ever 
immediately  after  the  prorogatum  of  the  Assembly  in  1851  ; 
and  not  without  reason.  General  Magnan  had  just  ru 
General  Baraguay  d'lliliiers  in  the  command  of  tin-  Army 
of  Paris.  De  Baint-Arnaud  and  Magnan  had  the 
military  power,  therefore,  completi  ah  -  eoutroL 

The  partisans  of  tin.*  President  urged  him  to  act  at  once  ; 


eomu 

know 
i  you 
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and  the  Prefect  of  Police,  Curlier,  in  the  heat  of  his  chap. 
zeal,  actually  drew  up  a  wild  project  of  a  coup  d'etat  » 
to  be  immediately  carried  out.  Among  other  extravagant 
propositions  400  j>ersons  were  to  be  arrested  and  trans- 
ported  ;  the  great  schools  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
capital,  and  the  Polytechnic  School  and  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction  were  to  be  suppressed.  The  project 
was  made  known  to  the  President  early  in  September ; 
and,  according  to  Dr.  Veron,  he  at  once  summoned  MM. 
de  Morny,  de  Persigny,  Rouher,  and  Carlier  to  St. 
Cloud  to  examine  it.  The  Carlier  coup  dttat  was  dis- 
cussed after  dinner.  *  The  opinion  which  prevailed,'  Dr« 
Veron  remarks,  4  was  this  : — The  presence  of  the  Deputies 
in  the  provinces  was  to  be  feared,  lest  their  influence 
should  raise  a  serious  resistance  throughout  the  country. 
Civil  war  might  break  out  in  various  places.  Before  this 
danger  the  most  impatient  and  resolute  of  the  party 
hesitated.  The  general  opinion  was  that  the  better  plan 
was  to  confront  and  confound  the  Chamber  when  it  was 
sitting.  The  President  of  the  Republic  objected  above 
all  to  any  arrests.  His  desire  was  that  iioImxIv  should 
be  imprisoned,  maintaining  that  it  would  suffice  to  make 
1111  appeal  pur  et  simple  to  the  nation.  M.  de  Morny 
replied  that  you  wen*  relieved  from  discussion  with 
persons  in  prison,  and  that  arrests  carried  out  with 
discernment  might  prevent  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.* 
The  Prince  finally  rejected  M.  Carlier's  plan,  having 
resolved  to  make  a  tinal  appeal  to  the  Assembly  :  and 
in  this  he  was  sup|K>rtcd  by  De  Saint-Amaud  and  Magnan. 
The  hesitation  of  at  least  one  of  these  generals  was  the 
i oiisequence  of  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  the  President's 
|x>pularity.  IX*  Saint -A  maud,  who  had  reached  Paris  full 
of  enthusiasm  for  the  Prince's  rause,  cooled  down  apace. 
This  was  remarked  particularly  by  his  friend  Fleury. 
Madame  de  Saint-Amaud  had  l>een  residing  at  Ikmleaux 


rook    in  the  midst  of  an   anti-Bonapn-ii'-i    6» 
— ^—  When   she  joined   her  husband   in    Paris,  and   I 
the  nature  of  the  great    act  to   which   be 
nutted,  she  was  filled  with  ahum  ;  and  ehe  so  fur  n 
ceeded  in  Unpreasng  Mm  with  the  feebleness  of  the  Prince's 
bold  on  the  public,  and  consequently  with  the  risk  that  In- 
was  running,  that  he  peremptorily  told  Plenty  n< 
prepared  to  go  forward.    Tliis  hesitation  created,  Ebr  I 
short  lime,  grave  apprehensions  at  the  Elysee ;  since  i 
was  probable  that  if  De  Bamt-Arnaud  finally  declined  * 
act  with  the  President,  he  would  operate  against  bin  an 
beiray  biro.     The  danger,  however,  quickly  din 
Madame  de  Sainl-Aruaud  was  soon  lai 
moiety,  and  naturally  into  tliat  aectioo  of  B  favourable  i 
the  Eh  see;  and  with  the  evaporation  of  her  fears,  r 
in  a  place  where  the  President  was  notoriously  unpopafa 

anion-  the  fourysoinft,  her  husband's  oonfidence  retumn 
and  never  again  deserted  him. 

Before  making  a  final  effort  to  effect  u  reconciliation 
with  the  Assembly,  the  President  deputed  the  Count  de 

Horny,  in  tin-  course  of  the  autumn,  10  confer  with  MM. 

Mole,  de  Broglie,  Berryer,  and  other  important  l 
and  ascertain  their  views  in  regard  to  thi 
Constitution  and    the   prolongation    of    the     Pi 
powers.     Il    was  clear,  as  we  have  shown,  that 
!-ion  of  the  Constitution  and  the  prola 
the    powers    of  Prince   Louis    Napoleon;  to*    whom    th 
nation  was  looking  for  deliverance  from 
a  catastrophe  be  avoided.     M,  de  Morny  was  admirably 
fitted  for  this  embassy.     He  was  personally  on 
terms  with  all   parties,  save  tin'  Beds;  and, 
own  observation,  he  could  see  as  well  as  beat   I 
be  obtained.     He  remarked  to  the  Burgxaves  :  '  We  ■ 
do  all  that  is  required  with  you,  without  you,  in  spite  c 
you.'    But  he  could  obtain   no  satisf 
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that  the  President  would  be  loyally  sup]x>rted.      Each     chap. 
leader  held  to  his  pretender,  and  saw  brighter  ho}>e  for  - 
him  through  the  blood  and  turmoil  of  a  Red  revolution 
than  in  the  }>eaceful  readjustment  of  the  Constitution  of 
MM.  Marrast  and  Co. 

Between  the  6th  and  1 2th  of  November  several  meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Count  Dam,  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Assembly,  at  which  the  Count  de  Monta- 
lembert  was  present.  It  was  pro]x>sed  to  declare  the 
President  eligible  for  re-election,  to  divide  the  legislative 
power  into  two  Chambers,  that  the  Legislative  Assembly 
should  vote  the  constitution  of  the  two  Chambers  and  frame 
a  new  doctoral  law,  and  that  these  constitutional  changes 
should  be  ratified  by  the  nation,  voting  under  universal 
suffrage.  This  project  was  to  lx»  brought  before  the 
Assembly  barked  by  alxmt  eighty  Deputies ;  but  it  fell 
through  in  the  excitement  caused  by  the  Quest  ore' 
proposition — and  the  liurgraves  and  Prince  Louis 
NajK>leon  at  length  stood  face  to  face. 

On  Xovem Ixt  24  an  article  appeared  in  the  *Con- 
stitutionncl/  under  the  title  of  *  The  Two  Dictatorship/ 
in  which  the  .situation  was  plainly  described,  and  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Parliamentary  chiefs  laid  bare.  *This 
flagrant  and  incessant  conspiracy  against  the  lYcsidcnt 
of  the  Republic/  the  writer  remarked,  *  i*  the  work  of 
Parliamentarians,  armed  leaders  of  the  I^ritimLst  and 
Orleanist  parties;  profoundly  divided  among  themselves, 
but  united  in  a  common  hatred  of  the  elect  of  December 
IO.  It  has  lx»en  organised  for  the  last  eighteen  months ; 
and  at  the  time  when  a  notable  general1  occupied  the 
Tuileries,  meetings  of  influential  [>olitical  men  were  held 
in  his  rooms,  at  which  the  arrest  of  Ijouis  Naj>oleon 
BonajMirte    and    his    incarceration    at    Yincennes    were 


1  Chmntraraicr. 
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■!.  There  remains  no  doubt  on  tins  subject.  An 
c\  Minister  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  Ml  promt  al  these 
:-,  warned  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  the 
plot  that  was  being  hatched  against  him.  .  .  .  Although 
pand  directed  by  old  Ministers  and  Parliamentary 
,  iliis  eotuptxaey  exceeds,  bo  ahstmdity  nil  those 
recorded  hi  die  books  of  Saint-Real  and  Vertot.  The 
object  of  the  conspirators  is  to  create  a  dictatorship, 
with  the  rapport  of  the  present  Assembly,  the  powers  of 
which  must  be  prolonged  indefinitely.  It  would  declare 
itself  m  convention.  The  dictator  is  known  to  everybody  : 
it  is  General  Changarnier.'  The  author  went  on  to  say 
that  this  would  be  to  substitute  the  elect  of  a  score  of 
conspirators  for  the  nominee  of  six  millions  of  nieu  ;  a 
general  of  little  senice  and  no  reputation  for  the  nephew 
of  the  Emperor  ;  a  period  of  disorder  and  tin]  I 
conspiracies  for  a  regular  power,  which  maintained  order, 
and  was  based  on  the  will  of  the  nation. 

Of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  calm  observer  of  the 
storm  which  was  gathering  over  his  head,  Dr.  L  Teton, 
who  saw  him  daily  wbeu  the  coup  d'etat  was  imminent,  has 
remarked: '  From  December  10,  1848,  to  the  eve  of  Decem- 
ber 2,  1 85 1 ,  in  most  difficult  times,  nud  under  the  gravest 
complications,  I  have  had  the  honour  of  being  received 
often  by  the  President  of  the  Republic.  I  Lav 
seen  him  surprised,  irritated,  or  discouraged.  Willi  an 
unalterable  serenity  in  presence  of  nicceaaive  events,  with 
a  gentleness  full  of  dignity  towards  men,  his  spirit , 
already  so  severely  tried  by  misfortune,  become  master  of 
itself  in  the  solitude  uf  exile,  meets  notliing  that  can 
frighten  or  take  it  unawares.  He  baa  faith  fa 
and  hi  the  future  ofFrauee.  In  the  midst  of  the  political 
scepticism  provoked  and  kept  alive  since  the  close  of  the 
last  century  by  so  many  revolutions  Prince  Loui 
Icon  has  nursed  :it   the  bottom  of  his  heart  the 
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flame  of  young  and  anient  convictions.     It  is  by  this  that    chap. 
he  dominates  the  men  in  whom  interest  paralyses  every  * — — » 
elevated  and  generous  aspiration. 

4 1  have  closely  studied  the  serious  and  melancholy 
face,  the  words,  the  bearing,  of  Prince  Louis  Nii]x>leon. 
You  must  not  expect  to  find  in  him  the  mobility  or 
the  fantastic  forms  of  the  French  character.  His  elevated 
intellect  does  not  sjmmhI  itself  in  ingenious  and  subtle 
thoughts :  it  grapples  only  with  powerful  ideas,  that  offer 
fruitful  practical  deductions.  It  is  thus,  we  find,  in 
speeches  which  have  been  admired  and  cheered,  language 
at  once  elevated,  simple,  firm,  and  void  of  ornament, 
clothing  great  ideas.  On  the  morning  of  December  2, 
1 85 1,  one  of  Prince  Louis  Na]xiIeoii*8  enemies  asked  me 
anxiously  :  "  Is  this  the  end  of  a  mediocre  man  or  the 
I >egi nning  of  a  man  of  genius  ?  "  ' 

The  jK)liticians  who  knew  nothing  |>ersonally  of  the 
Prince  believed  that  the  end  had  come  ;  his  friends  knew 
that  he  was  l>cginning. 

These  had  watched  the  Prince  throughout  the  conflict 
with  the  factions  of  the  Assembly  down  to  the  memor- 
able  November  18,  when  the*  vote  on  the  projxxsition  of 
the  quest  or*  took  place.  They  had  been  able  to  contrast 
his  attitude  with  that  of  Changaniier  and  his  friends,  and 
to  see  that  the  cause  of  order  was  safe  in  his  hands. 

It  is  certain  that,  had  the  questors  carried  their  pro- 
position, the  coup  <r*Utt  would  have  followed  within  an 
hour.  The  Prince,  with  hia  secretary,  M.  Mocquard, 
remained  throughout  the  day  at  the  Elysee  in  uniform, 
ready  to  mount  his  horse. 

Two  regiments  devoted  to  the  Prince  were  kept  in 
their  barracks  ready  to  march  uj)oii  the  Assembly  in 
company  with  National  Guards  who  had  offered  them- 
selves for  this  service.  When  the  Minister  of  War, 
General  Maguan,  and  MM.  de  Morny  and  Edgnnl  Ney 
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iook  left  the  Assembly,  the  belief  was  general  that  the  pro- 
ZJ?L*  position  would  be  carried.  M.  Changarnier,  radiant  with 
hope,  was  rallying  voters  from  every  corner  of  the 
Chamber.  De  Morny  warned  the  Prince,  who  waited 
calm  and  patient  and  determined  until  the  vote  had  been 
taken.  He  gave  all  the  necessary  orders  for  immediate 
action  in  case  the  vote  should  be  adverse ;  and  when,  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  M.  Eouher  arrived  and 
announced  that  the  questors  had  been  beaten  by  a 
majority  of  more  than  one  hundred,  he  remarked  quietly 
that  perhaps  it  was  for  the  best ;  and,  as  we  have  already 
recorded,  invited  his  guests  to  sit  down  to  dinner. 

When  the  scattered  factions  of  the  Chamber  rallied 
from  the  consternation  of  the  1 8th  to  the  Pradi^  proposi- 
tion, the  scarcely  veiled  object  of  which  was  to  arrest  the 
President  of  the  llepublic  and  his  Ministers,  the  Prince 
drew  his  friends  closer  about  him,  and  at  the  same  time 
let  his  enemies  know  that  he  understood  his  position,  his 
power,  and  his  duties  as  the  elect  of  the  nation.  On 
November  25,  when  distributing  the  prizes  awarded  to 
the  French  exhibitors  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  he 
boldly  took  up  his  jx)sition  of  defender  of  public  order 
against  the  conspiracies  of  the  Parliamentary  factious  of 
the  Socialist  clubs. 

'Before  separating,  gentlemen/  he  said,  Met  me  en- 
courage you  to  undertake  new  works.  Enter  uj)on  your 
labours  without  hesitation :  they  will  prevent  a  slack 
trade  this  winter.  Have  no  fear  of  the  future.  The 
public  peace  shall  be  preserved,  let  what  may  hapjKMi. 
A  Government  that  rests  upon  the  entire  nation,  which 
is  actuated  only  by  the  public  good,  and  which  is  inspired 
with  that  anient  faith  that  guides  men  safely  where  no 
paths  are  traced — this  Government,  I  say,  will  know  how 
to  fulfil  its  mission.  It  has  within  it  the  right  which 
proceed*  from  the  people  and  the  strength  which  comes 
from  God.' 
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By  this  time  the  Prince  had  come  to  the  conclusion  chap. 
that  a  coup  detat  could  no  longer  lx*  delayed.  Not  only  %-  , 
had  he  authentic  information  of  the  action  against  himself 
which  was  to  follow  immediately  uj)on  the  passing  of  the 
I*radi«$  projxwition,  but  his  agents  abroad  had  warned 
him  that  the  Orleans  princes  were  moving,  that  the 
success  of  the  Assembly  would  be  the  signal  of  an 
Orleanist  pronunciauiiento,  and  that  Joinville  and 
D'Aumule  were  to  be  near  the  frontier  in  a  few  days  to 
act  ii|x)ii  the  officers  and  regiments  in  northern  garrisons 
who  were  believed  to  l>e  in  favour  of  their  House. 

In  a  memorandum  of  certain  circumstances  connected 
with  the  coup  d'etat  Lord  Palmerston  has  put  the  com- 
plicity of  the  Orleans  princes  in  the  designs  of  their  agents 
in  the  Assembly  l>evond  a  doubt.     He  remarks: — 

fc  The  coup  detat  Ux>k  place  on  Tuesday,  December  2, 
1851,  and  was  known  in  London  by  the  next  day.     On 

Wednesday,  the  3rd,  Mr.  and  Mrs dined  with  us  in 

Carlton  Gardens,  and  told  me  that  thev  had  been  down 
to  Claremont  on  the  preceding  Friday  to  \isit  Queen 
Ainelie;  that  they  found  the  ladies  of  the  French  Court 
in  a  great  bustle;  and  that  they  told  Mrs.  —  as  a 
great  secret  that  they  were  making  up  their  pmjuets%  its 
they  ex|>ccted  to  have  to  go  to  Paris  at  the  end  of  the 
then  next  week  -that  is  to  saw  at  the  end  of  the  week  in 
which  the  coup  dttat  took  place. 

4  <  >n  the  Sunday  following — that  is  to  saw  on  Decern  tier 
j — Mr.  lWthwick,  editor  of  the  •*  Morning  Post,"  came 
to  me.  He*  said  he  had  a  communication  to  make  to  me, 
which  it  might  lx»  im]>ortant  for  me  to  receive,  and 
which  he  considered  himself  at  lilierfv  to  make.  He  said 
that  the  day  In-lon — that  is,  011  Saturday,  the  6th — General 
de  Kuuiigny,  attached  to  the  French  Court,  had  come  t<» 
him,  and  said  that  as  he  (Mr.  Iforthwick)  had  I  htm  ci\il 
and   attentive   to  the  ex-Itoyal  Family,  he  (General  de 
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Bumigny)  bad  boon   desired   to  say  to  him  that,    it    I 
-   would    be    useful    to   his   paper,  he  should    have    daily 
accounts  of  the  military  operations  that  were  about  i 
commence  in  the  uorth  of  Frauce ;  that  the  Prince 
Joiuville  and  the  Due  d'Aumale  were  gone  to  Lille  ■ 
take  tin-  command  of  troops  to  act  against  the  President . 
that  the  Eoyal  Family  had  endeavoured  to  dissuade  the 
Prince  de  Joiuville  from  this  Btep,  but  in  vain  ;  and   that, 
finding  him  determined  on  doing  so,  the   Duo  d'Aumal 
had  said  :  "  My  brother  is  a  sailor  ;  he  knows  nothing  t 
military  operations,    I  am  a  soldier  ;  I  will  go  with  him 
and  share  his  fate  and  fortune."     Mr.  Borthwick  said   he 
had  declined  the  offered  communications,  as  he  did  not 
wish  his  paper  to  be  considered  the  organ  of  the  Orleans 
family;  and  as  the  coamtunfeanon   had  not  bee 
tu  hiin  under  ihe  condition  ofsecreay,  he  came  a)  ono  b 
tell  me  of  it. 

4 1  immediately  wrote  to  Sir  George  Grey,  then  Home 
Secretary,  to  ask  him  to  make  enquiry,  through  the 
detachmesl  of  'police  stationed  at  Claretuoiit  for  the  pro> 
tectiou  of  the  ex- Royal  Family,  to  kjiow  whether  all  the 
French  princes  were  there — that  is  tu  say,  thos 
were  in  England.  I  ssiid  that  General  de  Bumigny 
or    Borthwick    must    have    made    a    mistake   in    naming 

D'Aumale,  because  be  was  than  at  Naples,  and  it  mmi 
be  the  Due  de  Nemours  who  had  gone  with  JoiuviUe. 
'In  theeouneof  the  afternoon  I  received  from  : 
G.  Grey  a  report  that  both  Nemours  and  Joiuville  wen- 
still  at  Clarctnont.     That  Joiuville  had  bee 
in  London  in  the  comae  of  this  week,  and  was  thai  day 
at  Clareinoiit.    That  Jotnville  bad  been  very  ill  fbraerend 

i  had  been  confined  to  his  room,  and  nobody  had 

■sen  turn  but   his  medical  attendant,  who  \  bob 

twice  a  day.     This  report   at   once  showed  that   Joimille 
was  off,  u  I  afterwards  heard  was  the  ca» 
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far  as  Ostcnd,  but  found  that  the   attempt  would   not    chap. 


succeed,  and  he  came  back  again.  I  believe  that  the 
garrison  of  Lille  had  been  changed.  This  confirmed  the 
story  as  to  Joinville,  but  left  unexplained  the  statement 
as  to  D'Aumale.  Hut  some  days  afterwards  I  received 
a  letter  from  my  brother,  Minister  at  Naples,  written 
before  the  news  of  the  coup  d'etat  had  reached  Naples, 
saying  that  the  Due  and  Duchesse  d'Aumale  had  received 
alarming  accounts  of  the  health  of  the  ex-Queen  of  France, 
and  that  in  consequence  thereof  the  Duke  had  suddenly  set 
off  for  England.  That  two  days  afterwards  the  Duchesse 
d'Aumale  had  received  better  accounts,  and  she  regretted 
that  her  husband  had  not  waited  a  day  or  two,  as  he 
would  then  have  been  sj  >ared  a  fatiguing  journey  in  the 
depth  of  winter. 

4  This  statement  confirmed  the  whole  of  General  de 
Rumignys  story,  for  D'Aumale  had  evidently,  by  precon- 
certed arrangements,  left  Naples  to  meet  Joinville  on  a 
a  given  day  at  a  given  place;  and  this  proved  that 
then*  had  l>een  a  plot  long  projKxsed  for  an  attaek  uj>on 
the  Pn^ident. 

4A1m)iU  a  fortnight  or  three  week*  afterwards  Count 
Lavradis,  the  Portuguese  Minister  in  London,  went  to 
Claremont  to  visit  the  Prineesse  de  Joinville,  who  is  a 
Brazilian,  and  he  said  he  found  her  tout  vploree  at  the 
turn  of  affairs  in  France,  and  that  .she  said  it  was  must 
afflicting.     "Et  |>our  moi,  qui  devait  etre  a  Paris  le  20!" 

4  All  this  clearly  proves  that  if  the  President  had 
not  struck  when  lie  did.  In*  himself  would  have  l>een 
knoeked  over.' ' 

This  note  may  be  taken  as  an  authentic  justification  of 
the  roup  tl'/tat  written  by  an  impartial  statesman  *ix 
Vears  after  the  event. 

1    Tht  Li/r  o/  l't*uunl  /*.W*  «/««•.     11%  t!i«*  lion.  l.\t»!%n  A*hle\. 
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DECEMBEK    I,     1 85 1. 

x>k     On  December  i   the  authors  and  supporters  of  the  PradiL- 
,-L-    proposition  were  cheerful  in  the  belie!'  that,  whereas  the 
Presideui  had  adjourued  all  action  agaiust  the  k 
over  the  holidays,  they  were  on  the  eve  of  an  event  that 
would    enable   them    to    carry    out   Changarnier's    old 
proposal,  and  drive  the  Chief  Magistrate  to  Vincennes  in 
a  panier  d  salade.     The  princesses  were  packing  al 
mont;  the  Prince  of  Joinville,  giving  out  that  he  was 
confined  to  his  room,  had  crossed  the  Channel  to  meet 
his    brother    D'Aumale   and    take    the    head    of    troojw 
believed  to  be  well  aflected  towards  them  at  till' 
all   Soho  was  agog  for  an  exodus  en  mnsne   to   sUJMMIt 
the  Eed  Republic  and  inaugurate  an  European  Socialist 
Revolution. 

Al  the  Elysce  the  current  of  fife  was 
ordinary  days.     The   Preodenl  was  closeted  in  the  morn- 
ing (as  usual)  with  his  secretary,  M.  Moequard  : 
interviews  r..  his  Ministers,  received  friends,  attended  lo 
their  requests,  and  gossiped  with  them.    The  Hon.  Mm. 
Norton  happened  to  be  in    Paris,  on   her  way  south  to 
sea  her  rick  son.    She  had  a  protegee  who   i 
I'milin.-  for  lome  researches  al  the   National  library. 
She  had  met  Prince  Louis  often  in  London  society,  and 
churned  his  good  offices  fur  her  friend.     The  Prime  took 
some   trouble  lor  her  on  this  eventful  morning,  and 

'   The  Lift  1/  FkecmU  Ptlmtrttm.     Uv  ibe  Hon.  Bitlja  A.l.lvv. 
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wrote  her  a  charming  note,  telling  her  he  was  id  ways    chap. 

at  her  service.    The  Count  de  Moniy  was  about  in  society  . 1*1 

as  usual — at  the  Jockey  Club,  in  the  liois,  and  elsewhere. 
The  President  had  a  dinner  in  the  evening,  and  his  ordinary 
Monday  reception  to  follow.  The  Ministers  were  dining 
with  M.  Daviel,  Keeper  of  the  Seals.  About  six  in  the 
evening  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  called  on  his  col- 
league De  Saint-Arnaud,  to  accompany  him  to  the  dinner. 

*  You  take  matters  easily/  said  the  Minister  to  the  Genend. 

*  You  were  not  in  the  Assembly  to-day.  Do  you  know 
that  you  are  to  l>e  severely  called  to  order  to-morrow?  f 

4  Well/ said  Saint-Arnaud,  laughing,  *  I  have  my  answer 
quite  reaily.' 

In  the  morning  a  friend  had  asked  M.  de  Moray  at 
the  Jockey  Club  for  two  tickets  for  the  sitting  of  the 
morrow.  M.  de  Moniy  gave  them,  saying :  4  If  you  find 
any  difficulty  in  getting  in,  send  to  me.' 

In  the  evening  at  the  Opera  Comique,  when  the  Count 
was  sauntering  from  box  to  l>ox,  Madame  Liadiercs  said 
to  him  playfully:  k  It  is  rejK)rted  that  they  are  going  to 
sweep  out  the  Chamber.  What  shall  you  do,  M.  de 
Moniy  ?  '  4  Well,  madame,  I  shall  try  to  be  with  the 
broom/ 

That  the  Prince  was  in  high  spirits  was  natural.  He 
had  eome  to  a  final  resolution  after  many  months  of  in- 
tense anxiety  and  of  continued  deceptions.  lie  had 
finally  parted  from  the  Burgraves.  He  had  done  with 
the  duplicity  of  M.  Thiers,  the  ridiculous  egotism  of  Ijeon 
Faurher,  the  airs  and  graces  of  ( Milon  Barrot,  who  thought 
himself  as  much  the  man  of  the  situation  as  General 
Chaiigarnicr ;  with  the  Dufaures,  I>e  Tooq  lie  vi  lies,  and  I>e 
Itemusats — all  enemies  who  had  worn,  from  time  to  time, 
the  masks  of  friend.-.  To  a  nature  like  that  of  the 
Prinre  it  must  have  l>een  a  mighty  relief  to  withdraw 
himself  within  the  lines  of  his  troops  of  jmrtisans,  and  to 

vol.  ill.  Q 
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have  to  consult  only  those  on  whom  he  could  rely  \ 
entire  confidence.  The  Clarys,  the  Vaudreys,  the  Bae< 
occhis,  the  Mocquards,  the  Flahaute,  the  Coimeaus,  i 
Fleurys,  and  the  Persignys  were  at  any  rate  trusty  rrieoi 
who  had  clung  to  him  in  the  dark  days  of  his  life. 
three  years  of  power,  while  they  bad  made  him  aequainr. 
with  the  ru«fs,  self-seeking  statesmen  of  the  Monarchy  i 
July,  had  drawn  to  him  hosts  of  hearty  sympathisers  ( 
of  the  millions  who  called  him  to  the  Chief  l£a| 
so  that  when  he  had  resolved  to  have  done  with  tin 
Assembly,  and  to  throw  himself  on  the  country,  he  felt 
the  nation  warming  to  him  through  them,  while  his  spirit 
was  no  longer  chafed  by  contact  with  the  frictions  whi.  1 
had  harassed  every  step  of  his  progress  heretofore. 

The  meanness  of  some  of  the  Orleanist  statesmen  I 
endeavoured  to  harm  the  character  of  the  Pti 
nowhere    more    glaringly  and    unblushingly  proclaim 
than  we  find  it  in  many  passages  of  the  '  Memoires' 
Odilon    Barrot.     One    passage  in  particular  discovers  a 
1>iv:p<  li    of  confidence   as   well    as  a   base  motive.      The 
President,  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  France,  lived  t 
jug-ally  with  a  lady,  who  afterwards  became  Countess  i 
Beauregard.     She  was  the  mother  of  children  by  1 
and,  this  fault  apart,  she  lived  :i  quid   and  refined  life. 
During  one  of  the  Frinee's  provincial  tours  thl-  I  | 
lodged,  as  M.  Barrot  is  compelled  to  admit,  by  mistake, 
in  the  house  of  a  gentleman   who  was  absent  with 
family,  and  who  afterwards  complained  of  tin 
Stance,     Whereupon   M.   Barrot — then    Minister — ivp 
to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  who  was  Secretary-t  h 
the  lYrsideiiey,  asking  hiin  to  submit  the  complaint  t 
the  Prince,  as  a  warning  to  him.    The  Prince's  letter  t 

M.  Barrot,  in  reply,  shows  how   lie  had  yearned,  thruu] 

his  trouble!  lite,  for  domestic  sflbctions  ;  and  how  he  f 
the  loueliness  of  his  jjosition  when  he  returned  to  France. 
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He  said  :  '  I  confess  I  have  sought  in  an  illegitimate  con-  chap. 
nexion  the  affection  which  my  heart  desires.  Inasmuch  —  . "  — 
as  my  position  has  liitherto  prevented  me  from  marrying ; 
and  as,  in  the  midst  of  the  cares  of  Government,  I  have, 
alas!  in  my  country,  from  which  I  have  been  so  long 
separated,  neither  intimate  friends  nor  ties  of  infancy, 
nor  relatives  who  offer  me  domestic  intercourse — I  think 
I  may  be  forgiven  an  attachment  which  does  harm  to  no- 
body, and  which  lam  careful  not  to  obtrude.'1  M.  Odilon 
Barrot  enlarges  on  this  incident,  and  prints  the  Prince  a 
letter,  after  many  years,  with  the  undisguised  intention  of 
lowering  the  character  of  the  sovereign  who  had  often 
reposed  confidence  in  his  honour.  He  misses  his  aim ; 
for  he  brings  out  the  chivalrous  character  and  the  sym- 
pathetic heart  of  the  Prince4. 

M.  Odilon  Barrot,  while  making  mighty  professions 
of  patriotism  and  unselfishness  throughout  his  account 
of  his  relations  with  the  Prince  President,  unmasks  him- 
self as  among  the  Presidents  unrelenting  enemies,  and 
making  common  cause  with  them  against  him.  When  the 
Prince  sent  for  him  after  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry 
on  the  Changarnicr  dismissal  dclwtc,  he  showed  his  con- 
tinued desire  to  act  in  good  faith  with  the  leaders  of  the 
majority  ;  while  M.  liar  rot,  in  liis  account  of  the  negocia- 
tiou,  lays  bare  his  own  vanity  and  double-dealing.  At 
the  same  time  he  cannot  help  admitting  that  the  Assembly 
was  ho)>elessly  disorganised,  and  that  M.  Thiers,  in  his 
famous  declaration  that  the  Empire  was  made,  was  not  to 
be  trusUtl.  M.  liar  rot  even  asserts  that  IVinee  Louis 
and  Changarnicr  parted  when  the  latter  refusal  the  baton 
of  a  marshal,  and  the  rank  of  Grand  Constable  of  France, 
to  help  the  President  to  the  Empire.  The  aheuirdity  of 
this  outburst  of  animosity  must  be  apparent  to  all  who 


1  Mt  moire*  d'tkiiUm  Barrvt,  tome  truuiemc,  p.  3G3. 
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are  in  the  least  degree  familiar  with  the  character  i 
Otwngarnier,  or  of  his   general  conduct   while 

ma  President.  Had  the  General  held  men  I 
weapon  in  his  hands,  he  would  have  used  it.  Tin.:  I'm.  t  — 
and  the  notorious  fact — was,  that  Chsingaraier  had  offered 
to  help  (lie  Prince  to  empire,  and  had  been  repulsed,  I 
m  hero  rimn,  But  this  is  not  all.  Barrot  was  amon) 
ill.1  leaden  of  the  majority  who  waited  on  the  Presidei 

n  him  not  to  dismiss  Changarnier  from  his  core 

although  lie,  like  the  reel  of  die  deputation  i 

double-dealers,    knew    that    the    General    was   plotting 

I    die   Prince  in    favour  of  the  Monarchists. 
Barrot  charges  He  Lamartine  with  being,  after  the  elan 
tion  of  Prince  Louis  to  the  Presidency,  only  the  repn 
tentative  ■>!"  ha  own  vanity     De  Lamartine  was  a  ; 
of  loftier  aud  purer  spirit  than  Barrot,    When  the  Princt 
on  Iris  elevation,  pressed  De  Lamartine  to  form  a  Ministn 
llie    jioet   declined    until    Barrot   shoidd    have   refused; 
believing  that  the  eminent  advocate  would  be    the  met 
useful  of  the  two  to  their  country.     At  the  same  tii 
De  lamartine  was  ready  to  throw  himself  into  the  bn 
should  the  Prince  not  be  able  to  come  to  terms  with  I 
Barrota,  De  Tocquevilles,  and   Dufaures.      Barrot 
facapabla  either  of  this  self-denial  or  this  self-saerifii-e. 
Although  these  episodes  of  the   Presidency  chafed    the 
kindly  and  sympathetic  spirit  of  Prince  Louis,  lie 
kindled  his  wrath,  nor  moved  him  to  revenge.    M.  1 
is  constrained  to  admit  that  throughout  bJfl  interco 
with  the  Prince  he  never  saw  him  worked  into  a 
inure  than  once,  and  IhU  was  when  the  Ministry  of  v 
Barrot  was  president   ,|. 

of  his  letter  to  Edgard  Ney  on  the  Boman  question  i 
the  Assembly.     At   the   close   of  his  four    volumes 
*  Memoires,'    when    he    explains    his    assumption    of  : 
official  position  as  president  of  the  famous  Committee  t 
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Decentralisation,  appointed  under  the  Ollivier  Adminis-    ohap. 
tration,   he   describes    the   cordiality   with    which    the  > — ^ — • 
sovereign  from  whom  he  had  been  parted  for  eighteen 
years  received  him. 

To  be  clear,  then,  of  the  Burgraves  and  their  machina- 
tions must  have  been  a  relief  to  the  Prince  on  the  day 
when  the  details  of  the  coup  d'etat  were  being  quietly 
arranged — the  military  by  Floury  and  De  Saint-Arnaud, 
and  the  political  by  the  ubiquitous  De  Moray,  acting  in 
concert  with  the  Prince,  He  had  broken  through  such 
a  tangle  of  factions  and  confusion  of  political  ideas  as 
the  world  had  never  before  seen.  Donoso  Cort&,  the 
Spanish  ambassador  in  Paris,  an  acute  observer  of  the 
political  hurly-burly,  in  a  series  of  remarkable  letters, 
has  left  his  impressions  of  the  quagmires  and  pitfalls, 
the  dire  conflicts  of  principles  and  interests,  through 
which  the  President  had  to  pick  his  way  until,  unable 
to  put  the  least  faith  in  any  of  the  men  of  authority  in 
the  Assembly,  he  turned  and  sto<xl  at  bay,  and  routed 
them.  4  If  there  could  l>e  anything  absolutely  new  under 
the  sun,'  writes  the  ambassador,  '  it  would  be  the  spectacle 
which  France  offers  to  the  world  to-day.  It  is  filled 
with  monarchists  who  cannot  establish  a  monarchy,  and 
who  groan  under  the  weight  of  a  republic  which  has  no 
republicans  to  defend  it.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion, 
only  two  jx?rsonjiges  remain  standing,  Louis  Napoleon 
and  the  Mountain;  two  things  only  arc  {Missihle,  a  new 
revolution  or  a  dictatorship.  It  is  evident  to  me  that 
force  must  bring  about  a  solution.  The  victory  of  the 
Parliament  over  the  President  would  cause  the  most 
violent  temjiest  to  break  over  France.'  A  week  before 
the  coup  (Fetat  the  amltassador  said:  'What  will 
become  of  France,  in  what  condition  will  Euro|ie  Iks  in 
a  few  months?  It  would  ap|>ear  as  though  there  was 
nothing  left  for  us  but  to  lift  our  eye*  to  heaven,  and 


i    ourselves   to  the  hands  of  Providence. 
December  3   his    excellency  wrote:  'We   are  in 
revolution.      If  the  Prince  triumph,   Etta  nmM   will 
immortal  in  history.'     And  then  again  on  January 
'  I  advised  the  coup  d'itat ;  I  approved  it  from  the  first 
hour,  and    I    am  more  and  more  pleased   that  I  Inrth 
advised  and  approved  it.' 

There  was  another  ambassador  in  Paris  who  took  a 
different  view  of  the  events  of  December  1 S5 1 . 

The  sympathies  of  Lord  Normanby  were  Orleanisl; 
and    by  these  he    read  the    events    which    immediati 
preceded  the  coup  d'etat.     How    they  misled  him, 
how  much  less  skilful  and  deep  an  observer  of  evi 
than  Donoso  Cortes  he  showed  himself  to  be  when 
wrote    to  the    Foreign   Office  on    December    1,   twii 
subsequent  years  of  cordial  alliance  between  England 
Prance  were  destined  to  show. 

The  Prince's  reception  in  the  evening  was,  83  usi 
crowded    with  officers.   Deputies,  municipal  diguitarit 
members  of  the  Diplomatic  Body,  and  the  distinjiui-h' 
strangers  in  Paris.     The  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton  entered 
salons  on  the  arm  of  the  Marquis  of  Douglas.     The  I 
remarked  that  the  Prince  appeared  unusually  flushed 
animated ;  and  the  Marquis  replied  that  if  he  had  not 
known  I j i  1  j  1  intimately  he  should  have  said  he  had  taken 
mi   extra   ijh--    of   wine,      lint    this   excitement    was   not 
remarked  by  any  of  the  crowd  of  observers  who  have 
described  that  memorable  evening.     There  were  hostile 
Deputies  on  the  watch  throughout  the  evening  ■,  but  dm 
went  away  persuaded  that  nothing  extraordinary  was  in 
contemplation.     The  evening  was,  indeed,  a  particularlv 
calm   one,    albeit   the   rooms   were   thronged,   presenting 
a  runarkable  contrast  with  that  first  Presidential  n 
in  December  1848  which  took  place  in  two  half  fa 
rooms.     M.  de   Beaumont- Vassy,  who  was  pn 


i 
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marked  that  the   Prince   looked   pale  and    worn,   not     chap. 
flushed  and  animated,  as  he  talked  to  his  guests.  — r-'- 

About  eight  o'clock  the  Prince  withdrew  for  a  few 
moments,  and  went  to  give  directions  to  M.  Mocquard, 
who  was  sorting  and  tying  up  all  the  papers  relative 
to  the  coming  event.Upjn  the  parcel  the  Prince  wrote 
in  pencil '  Rubicon.'  At  nine  o  clock  he  paid  his  secre- 
tary a  second  visit,  and  remarked  to  him,  smiling  :  '  No- 
body has  the  least  suspicion.*  lie  then  went  carefully 
over  the  proclamations  which  he  had  prepared,  and  which 
in  a  few  hours  were  to  be  posted  upon  the  walls  of  Paris. 

On  his  return  to  his  guests,  the  Prince  made  another 
tour  of  the  rooms,  pausing  here  and  there  to  chat  with  a 
group  of  ladies,  or  to  exchange  a  few  words  with  a 
general  or  ambassador.  As  he  |>assed  Colonel  Vieyra, 
of  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the  Paris  National  Guard,  he 
drew  him  aside  and  told  him  to  be  at  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Guard  at  the  Tuilerics  at  six  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning  to  receive  orders,  but  on  no  account  to  permit  a 
National  Guard  to  appear  anywhere  in  uniform.  '  It  is 
for  to-night,*  the  Prince  whirred,  us  he  passed  on — and 
at  ten  o'clock,  as  u*uul,  he  finally  withdrew  to  his  apart- 
ments. 

Ashe  re-entered  his  cabinet,  he  said  to  M.  Mocquard, 
laughing  :  '  Do  you  know  what  is  passing  in  the  rooms  ? 
There  is  a  general  talk  about  an  imminent  coup  if  eta  t — 
but  it  is  not  ours  :  it  is  a  coup  dciat  which  the  National 
Assembly  is  prewiring — against  me  !* 
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book  WiTn  a  key  that  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  kept  attached  to 
— r-L-  his  watch-chain  he  opened  a  secret  drawer  of  his  bureau, 
and  withdrew  three  sealed  packets.  These  he  deposited 
upon  the  Roman  mosaic  table  upon  which  his  uncle  had 
signed  his  abdication.1  And  then  De  Persigny  entered, 
followed  at  short  intervals  by  De  Maupas,  De  Morny,  and 
De  Saint-Arnaud,  who  were  startled  by  De  Persigny's 
presence. 

Mr.  Kinglake,  with  his  customary  recklessness  where 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  is  concerned,  represents  the 
President  as  having  at  last  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
a  Persigny,  a  Morny,  and  a  Fleury,  and  been  driven 
by  their  needs  and  his  own  to  the  act  of  December  2. 
Here  is  General  Fleury  s  reply : 2  4  It  is  time  to  dispose 
once  and  for  ever  of  this  old  absurdity,  which  represents 
the  Prince  in  the  hands  of  his  entourage.  To  assert  that 
he  yielded  his  will  in  this  way  is  to  give  too  great  an 
importance  to  his  principal  friends.  As  for  the  vulgar 
and  unworthy  accusation  that  the  President  made  the 
coup  tVitat  to  save  himself  from  jyoverty,  one  must  be 
blinded  by  hate  not  to  concede  to  the  Emperor  that  re- 
putation for  generosity  and  disinterestedness  which  even 
his  enemies  in  France  have  not  dared  to  assail.     As  to 


1  After     the     coup    (THat    the  mit  it,  wiving,  with  hw  sad  smile: 

Klysee  officials  proposed  to  remove  *  It  mipht  serve  ajrain.' 
the  abdication  table  from  the  Prince's  a  MS.  in  the  possession  of   the 

rooni ;  but  the  Prince  would  not  per-  Author. 
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the  Prince  being  pushed  by  his  friends,  it  is  false  and  chap. 
absurd.  They  were  his  faithful  and  devoted  servants,  — -^_ 
they  and  the  chiefs  of  the  army ;  and  behind  the 
army  was  the  entire  country.'  Colonel  Fleury  himself, 
although  he  had  the  entire  confidence  of  the  President, 
was  not  of  the  coup  detat  council ;  he  was  one  of  the 
aides-de-camp  under  the  orders  of  De  Persigny. 

The  Prince  had  suffered  bitterly  at  seeing  the  friend 
of  his  misfortunes  and  his  exile  away  from  his  side 
during  the  supreme  act  of  his  public  life  ;  and  at  the  last 
moment  he  had  resolved  to  overbear  the  enmity  of  the 
Morny  and  Fould  set,  and  make  him  of  the  coup  detat 
party.  This  resolution  was  balm  and  solace  to  Dc 
Persigny,  who  had  felt  keenly  his  exclusion  from  the 
council  chamber  of  his  chief.  The  exclusion  had  never 
been  for  a  moment  deserved.  Dc  Persigny  was  not  a  man 
of  shaq>  intellect ;  he  was  the  intellectual  inferior  of  I)e 
Morny  ;  but  he  had  a  chivalrous  nature  that  a  vagalxnid 
life  and  hard  fortunes  had  not  sailed ;  and  when  he 
erred  his  judgment  and  not  his  heart  was  at  fault.  His 
devoted  friendship  had  not  always  a  happy  effect  on  the 
fortunes  of  his  master;  he  made  a  miserable  end  of  his 
adventurous  life;  but  when  there  was  danger  to  Ik?  in- 
curred he  was  always  to  the  front,  and  he  proved  after 
the  prize  had  lx*cn  won  that  his  service  was  not  merely 
that  of  selfishness.  He  was  also  a  man  of  resources  in 
difficulty,  and  one  of  the  five  who  sat  in  that  council 
chamlnT  has  left  it  on  record  that  Persigny's  advice  was 
of  great  weight  in  the  final  adjustments  of  the  plan. 

All  the  writers  who  have  describe!  the  last  meeting 
of  the  authors  of  the  coup  detat  have  dressed  a  scene  as 
unlike  the  realitv  as  it  could  well  l>e.  The  discussions 
and  sounding  phntses  which  have  l>een  put  U|miii  the  lips 
of  the  actors,  the  words  and  looks  of  the  chief  lierforiiirr*, 
are  so  much  fiction.     It  was  a  calm  and  methodical  con- 
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An  uninvited  spectator  sitting  at  a  distance 
T    jpouJd  have  imagined  that  it  was  a  very  ordinary  meeting 
_  on  a  current  question.2     Each  of  tliose  present,  the  TYince 
)t«diiig  oil',  re-read  tlie  proclamations  which  in    a    RM 
bi«urs  were  10  cover  the  walls  of  the  ca]iital  and  reveal 
to  Ranee  the  altered  course  of  her  destinies.     De  Saint- 
\rntiud   and    De    Maupas   recited   finally  the    - 
measures  each  had  to  accomplish,  and  renewed  the  ex 
...  .    df  their  confidence  thai  they  would  be  able  to 
ii.'tn  through  without   a  hitch.     And   than   nhi 
meeting  broke  up.     The  Prince  quietly  shook  hands  with 
l,i*  friends,  bade    them  good  night,  and  passed  to  his 
room-     De  Horny  went  on  his  way  (first  to  whist  with 
Count  Darn  at  the  Jockey  Club),  having  no  put  io  play 
UOtJj  seven  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  w\ 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  tasks  of  De  Saiut-Arnaud  and 
De  Maupas  would  have  been  surmounted. 

De  Saint- A  maud's  first  step  was  to  inform  Marshal 
Maguan  of  the  part  which  had  been  assigned  to  him. 
He  next  directed   Colonel    Espinasse  to  put  a  military 


1  ■  The  iBMonl    givM    hj    M r 
i  i   what  oeotmtd  on  iho 

ere  of  tlie  coup  iTttat  is  so  far  front 
being  correct  that,  instead  of  innni- 

fcnlitlK  the  iN'llil]liiit|iili.liiHi.u-u.-i>, 

nnd  apparent  anxiety  of  mind  no 
mpUetllj  dooSwd,  the  Prince 
quietly  retired  U>  rest,  nnd  simply 
jravii  order*  that  he  should  be 
awakened  at  five  in  tlie  morning, 
lie  betrayed  nut  the  •lir/htevt  emo- 
tion,  nnd  n. Jibing  baiMpired  ibnt 
MnM  St*  ■'"'  leui^lmld  ill-  iri"-:( 
remote  intimation  of  what  wat  about 
tsdnd|  il  i*  n  well-known 
fact  tliat  the  domeetica  warn  a* 
much  aurpriwd  the  following  morn- 
ing at  learning  that  a  mnlnSoa  bad 


d  Pari*  i 


other  in- 


hnbiiaut»  of  UN  city, 
them  actually  sallied  <h 
of  the  wrvanta  of  the 
bamy  whether    there  w 

iu  ill.-  napoM  tliai  had  reached  the* 

from  without,' — Oroiunc. 

1  Mr.  Kinglahe  deacrihee the 

*  pirn  torn    a»    deliberating, 
tnting    in    tlie   aWdm    of   f>i 
(ieiieral  Plenty  MpfiH 
rmhtagr  nnd  pure  invention. 

"■rudee  IVraguy,  UoloaaH 

Say,  De  Tuuliumwa,  — 

Ac,  wa»  at  the  ElyneV  ready  to  carry 

ordaia— whieh  thay  did 

111  tin-   morning,  eoi-h 

ilui  iti  in.'—  .l/.V.   nirfi-J 

r  of  the  AutJkor. 
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cordon  about  the  Assembly;  and  then  he  carefully  chap. 
marshalled  all  the  military  forces  at  his  dis(>osal  for  the  ,  „ 
campaign  of  the  morrow,  and  he  left  no  dangerous  point 
unoccupied.  In  concert  with  Magnan,  on  whom  he 
knew  he  might  implicitly  rely  as  commander  of  the  Army 
of  Paris,  he  took  every  precaution  he  could  have  adopted 
in  an  enemy's  country  on  die  eve  of  an  engagement. 
Magnan  had  long  known  that  the  day  would  come  when 
he  would  have  to  pronounce  publicly  in  the  Prince's 
favour,  but  he  had  desired  to  be  left  uninformed  on  the 
current  of  political  events.  lie  insisted  upon  remaining 
a  soldier,  who  could  take  no  order  save  from  his  sujierior. 
De  Saint- Arnaud  being  Minister  of  War,  the  commander 
of  the  Araiv  of  Paris  was  bound  to  obey  him,  and  in 
this  instance  he  did  so  with  a  will. 

When  De  Maupas  left  the  ftlysee  at  eleven  o'clock, 
he  took  with  him  in  his  carriage  Colonel  de  Heville,  to 
whom  the  proclamations  to  l>e  printed  had  l>oen  entrusted. 
The  Colonel  was  to  pass  the  night  at  the  Imprimerie 
Xationale,  to  watch  the  printing,  m>  that  the  news  should 
not  escajK?  from  the  office.  M.  de  Saint-Georges,  the 
director  of  the  establishment,  was  ready  for  the  work, 
and  had  a  staff  of  com{>ositors  at  hand.  This  created  no 
suspicion,  for  night  work  of  im{K>rtance  was  frequently 
required  by  the  Government.  Still  no  precaution  was 
neglected.  When  Colonel  de  Seville  entered  M.  de 
Saint-George's  printing  olfires,  it  was  at  once  surrounded 
by  a  company  of  Gendarmerie  Mobile,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  de  la  Korhe  d*()isy,  and  ever}*  issue  was 
hermetically  closed.  There  wen'  sentinels  at  every  door 
and  every  window,  with  onlers  to  shoot  any  |>cn*oii  who 
should  make  a  violent  attempt  to  jiass.  The  work  was 
performed  quietly  and  swiftly,  and  at  the  ap|K>iuted  hour 
Colonel  de  Seville  and  M.  de  Saint-Georges*  carried  off 
the  printed  proclamations  of  the  Proulent,  the  Minister 
of  War,  and  the  Prefect  of  Police  to  M.  de  Maupa*. 


The   Prefect   had   beeu    busy.      On  leaving   M.   tie 

be  had  driven  round  to  one  or  two  important 

:   and  hail  satisfied  himself  that  Paris  was  quietly 

goiug  to  sleep  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  events  that 

mptling  for  the  morrow.     He  then  entered  his 

Prefecture,  and  set  about  the  extraordinary  night's  work 

thai  lay  before  him. 

The  success  or  failure  of  the  coup  d'etat  rested,  in 
fee  'ii  -'  instance,  with  De  Maupas.  If  one  of  the  arrests 
foiled — that  of  De  Lamoriciere,  Chaugamier,  or  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Mountain,  for  instance — the 
alarm  would  be  given  ;  some  regiments  might  hear  the 
voice  of  one  of  their  old  generals  before  the  word  of 
their  commanding  officer;  the  Assembly  might  be  got 
together,  and  Paris  might  be  shaken  from  its  dumber  in 
all  the  terrors  of  a  civil  war. 

Hut  the  new  Prefect  was  an  expert  policeman.  He 
Inid  studied  every  item  of  the  sum  of  human  activity  be 
would  have  to  direct.  Each  arrest  would  require  a 
■Operate  commissary  of  police  to  control  and  ensure  it. 
De  Maupas  had  given  a  month  to  the  studs 
eai«icitk's,  temper,  and  political  bins  of  nil  his  commis- 
and,  with  a  single  exception,  he  found  them  all 
hfi  iniiid  wish.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  i>t  every  com- 
ttrienuy  mu  ordered  t'>  be  at  his  post;  and  at  three 

o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  they  were  Mirnmore-d, 
at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes  between  three  o'clock  and 
half-past  four,  to  the  Prefecture,  and  to  De  Maupas's 
presence;  Each  commissary  was  kept  apart  from  Ins 
fellnw-miigistnitc-.  Each  received  his  instructs 
departed  without  having  exchanged  a  word  will)  I 
league,  lie  knew  his  own  duty,  but  remained  as  ignorant 
of  the  coup  d'etat  as  the  soundest  deeper  in  the  Marais. 
Each  commissary  was  severely  warned  not  to  fail  in  his 
task.     He  was  to  arrest  his  man  at  any  cost,  but  to  treat 
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his  prisoner  with  respect  and  kindness.  No  less  than  chap. 
800  men  were  thus  put  in  movement  in  the  dead  of  * 
the  night,  and  directed,  without  awakening  suspicion  in 
a  single  citizen,  to  fifty  different  places,  each  detachment 
remaining  ignorant  of  the  mission  of  any  other.  Even 
the  chief  of  the  municipal  |X)lice  was  not  informed 
why  the  Frefcct  required  so  many  of  his  men  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  night ;  and  he  exhibited  no  curiosity 
on  the  subject, 

De  Maupas  had  profited  by  the  recent  |>olitical  unrest 
of  the  capital  to  keep  his  agents  of  all  degrees  constantly 
on  the  alert.  The  political  refugees  in  London  had  l>een 
in  constant  communication  with  prominent  Paris  dema- 
gogues, promising  them  that  they  would  suddenly  ap|>ear 
and  be  leaders  of  a  movement.  Fears  of  a  Democratic  or 
Socialist  rising  were  therefore  general  in  the  minds  of  the 
Parisians  ;  and  rumours  were  spread  on  several  occasions 
that  the  revolutionary  chiefs  had  actually  arrived  from 
Loudon.  The  Prefect  of  Police  had  used  these  rej>orts  to 
exercise  his  forces  and  spread  them  over  the  capital  in  the 
night  precisely  as  he  would  require  them  for  the  roup 
dettit.  Even  on  the  eve  of  the  great  event  a  rumour  had 
been  spread  abroad  that  Lcdru-ltollin,  Caussidiere,  Louis 
Blanc,  and  others  were  to  arrive  in  Paris  during  the 
night.  Public  attention  was  therefore  directed  towards 
them;  and  the  police  who  were  alert  on  the  previous 
night  thought  that  they  were  again  being  kept  out  of  their 
l>eds  by  the  demagogues. 

The  Prefect  of  Police  has  the  Municipal  Guard  under 
his  orders;  but  IK1  Maii|ms  could  not  rely  on  this 
guard,  Ixvause  he  knew  its  commander  to  Ik*  the 
creature  of  General  lliangarnier.  He,  however,  so 
skilfully  arranged  matters — taking  advantage  always  of 
the  disturb<*d  state  of  Paris — that  lit*  managed  to  obtain 
the   co-operation    of   many   companies  011  the   captains 
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of  which  be  could  rely  to  support  the  police  in  the 
more  important  or  difficult  arrest*.  The  Municipal 
Guards  were  under  orders  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
to  help  the  commissaries  of  police,  if  required  lo  do  so, 
in  f Vtrni  .-(t.it  for  the  prisoners  to  Mazas,  and  to  disperse 
crowds  if  any  should  assemble. 

Mazas  hud  been  chosen  for  the  reception  of  tl; 
prisoners  because,  while  it  was  within  easy  distance,  it 
nd  a  coup  de  main.  Vincenneshad  been  rejecled 
far,  aud  offering,  in  consequence,  many  dangers  en 
route.  Mazas,  then,  having  been  fixed  npou  as  ft  dflpAl 
for  tin?  roup  d'etat  prisoners,  it  became  necessary  to  place 
it  under  the  authority  of  a  governor  in  whom  the  Prefect 
could  repose  entire  confidence.  Colonel  Thieriou  was 
chosen,  as  combining  energy  and  courage  with  (act 
and  that  perfect  courtesy  which  the  Prince  had  in- 
sisted should  be  shown  towards  those  who  must  In?  for 
a  short  time  his  prisoners.  He  received  his  appointment 
from  the  bands  of  Do  Maupas  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  went  off,  not  to  supersede  the  governor,  but 
to  act  as  extraordinary  commissioner  beside  him,  In 
("n]unrl  Thierion's  bands  Mazas  was  safe  ngainst  a  sur- 
prise from  without  or  a  revolt  from  within. 

Then  there  were  the  proclamations  to  be  pasted  tqioti 
the  walls.  This  was  done  between  six  aud  seven  o'clock, 
when  Paris  was  waking  under  a  new  Government.  The 
detachments  of  police  having  safely  committed  their  pri- 
soners to  the  care  of  Colonel  Thieriou,  obtained  fresh 
orders  from  De  Maupas,  and  were  everywhere  on  the 
alert  where  troubles  were  anticipated.  The  secret  police 
of  Paris  are  divided  into  four  brigade",  each  under  a 
chief.  XbflM  brigades  were  posted  in  various  quarters, 
i-  having  orders  to  report  all  they  heard  and 
saw  t«  the  Prefecture.  Squads  of  men  were  assembled 
in  the  Prefecture  courtyard,  who  were  told  off  to  watch 
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the  posting  of  the  proclamations  and  to  protect  them  if    chap. 

needful  from  the  violent  hands  of  the  mob.     A  special ,w 

commissary  was  charged  with  the  suppression  of  the  news- 
papers and  of  street  cries.  Nothing  printed  was  to  be  cir- 
culated that  had  not  the  authority  of  the  Prefect  of  Police. 

A  list  of  the  hotels,  cafes,  and  restaurants  known  to 
be  the  places  of  Socialist  gatherings  had  been  drawn  up ; 
and  men  were  told  off  to  close  them  at  daybreak,  and 
keep  them  closed.  At  the  same  time  the  doors  were 
watched  ;  and  as  the  turbulent  frequenters  hurried,  when 
the  news  got  abroad  in  the  morning,  to  the  old  ren- 
dezvous as  a  natural  meeting-place  for  common  action, 
they  were  taken  off,  one  by  one,  and  placed  under 
lock  and  key.  The  coming  and  going  of  the  market 
carts,  and  the  owning  of  the  markets,  were  put  under 
special  surveillance ;  so  that  while  there  should  1m*  no 
stoppage  in  the  food  supply  to  the  capital,  the  market 
traffic  should  not  be  turned  to  account  by  barricade- 
builders  or  other  evilly-dis|>osed  persons.  The  departure 
of  the  market  carts  was  strictly  enforced ;  even"  horse 
was  watched;  so  that  none  should  l>e  seized  by  na- 
tional  guards  (whose  leanings  were  of  a  doubtful  kind) 
and  be  made  the  means  of  swiftly  disseminating  alarm. 

80  much  for  the  police  organisation  of  the  amp  d Hat. 
Within  forty  minutes  all  the  public  men  who  could  have 
provoked  a  counter-revolution,  or  raised  the  standard  of 
civil  war  in  the  country,  were  arrested  in  their  l>cds,  and 
conveyed  to  prison.  The  railway  and  telegraph  stations, 
the?  public  offices,  the  Ministries,  tin*  Palace  of  Justice, 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  new  authori- 
ties of  the  ftlysee.  In  the  days  of  June  (icneral 
Cavaignac  had  allowed  the  insurrection  to  develop*  itself 
fully,  that  he  might  crush  it  at  a  blow  ;  in  Ikrcinhcr 
1858  the  President  endeavoured,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
avoid  a  fight  with  his  enemies  by  preventing  them  from 
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organising  themselves.  In  the  days  of  December  1S51 
fewer  men  perished  throughout  France  than  were  killed 
in  a  few  streets  of  Paris  in  the  days  of  June.  'It  was 
ilDBOBBble  to  do  more  at  less  cost.'1  M.  Bnpin  under- 
stood this  when  lie  replied  at  seven  in  the  morning  to  the 
offlcen  and  questors  who  waited  upon  him  for  orders  as 
President  of  the  Assembly — 

1  This  coup  d'etat  is  no  doubt  illegal,  but  we  should 
all  wish  it  success ;  for,  if  the  President  be  defeated,  we 
shall  full  into  the  hands  of  the  Reds,  and  then  what  will 
become  of  us  ?  I  hope  he  will  succeed.  I  have  neitha 
directions  nor  orders  to  give  to  you." 

Before  seven  o'clock   in  the  morning,  scvenly-eighl 
generals,  statesmen,  Deputie-,  and  demagogues  had  I 
quietly  placed  under  lock  and  key.     Some  had  1 
some  had  entered  solemn  protests;  and  some  had  frankly 
ackuow ledged  that  they  had  been  nitwitted 

rid  Cliangarnier  observed  to  the  commissary  1 
poUoe:  'The  re-election  of  the  President  was  certain; 
what  is  the  use  of  a"  roup  d'etat?  What  needli 
he  is  giving  himself.2  If  Louis  Napoleon  ever  ma! 
war  with  the  foreigner,  ha  will  perhaps  be  glad  to  e 
me  out  again,  and  lo  confide  to  me  the  command  of  an 
army."  In  ins  prison  M.  de  Falloux  said  to  De  Persigny  : 
'  You  have  done  the  right  thing.'  General  Le  Flo,  qucstor 
of  tlie  Assembly,  when  arrested,  dressed  himself  in  lib 
African  uniform,  hoping  it  would  have  an  effect  on  the 
■olrfian;  and  as  he  kissed  hi- win*  he  whispered  to  ban 

•  Try    and    lire   B   cannon.'      M.    Haze     made    a 

,-.  inc.  which  was  utterly  thrown  away  on  the  police  agents. 

M.  Thiers  was  borne  along  making  prucChonuni 

and    qMecbee,    after    having    been,    according    to    some 


1   Le   Coup  d'Ktal  du  ItrtLi   Ijt- 
!'      I,  uii*  BoohMi    '  Iti'vui' 

tLlill.'llljMlllill.-,' 


*  La  IWfacr  </«  Dtm-t  Dfatmirt. 

1'i.r  !.■  Vi .■  ii--  nillllllllMII  TlW. 
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chroniclers,  almost  paralysed  with  fear  when  first  arrested. 
None  who  were  on  M.  de  Muujmis's  list  eacajied. 

While  the  arrests  were  preparing,  a  young  advocate 
arrived  from  Montj>ellier  at  the  Lyons  railway  station, 
called  home  in  great  haste  to  defend  his  father,  who  had 
been  summoned  to  the  Court  of  Assizes  for  having 
attacked  the  Government  of  the  Republic  at  a  meeting 
of  electors.  It  was  finiile  Ollivier.  4 1  arrived,'  he  says,1 
4  at  five  on  the  morning  of  December  2  ;  and  I  traversed 
the  silent  city,  from  the  Lyons  station  to  Uatignollcs, 
where  my  family  lived,'  little  dreaming  of  the  events  that 
were  happening  at  that  moment ' — little  dreaming,  also, 
of  the  {Wirt  he  would  have  in  the  close  of  the  great  social 
drama  011  the  opening  of  which  the  winter  sun  rose  that 
morning. 


1  Lt  19  Janvier:  (omjMc- Rendu 
de  Ut  trvinrme  (  \msrriptum  de  la  Heine. 
Par  fcmile  t  Mi  vie r.     i8ny. 

1  The  head  of  the  family — the 
father  of  finale — wa*  IXtmonthene* 
Ollivier.  He  wiii*  an  active  and  tur- 
bulent politician  of  the  K&lreme  I>eft 
The  Minister  of  War  and  the 
Prefect  nf  I*«>licv  considered  him  a 
dan^erou*  man,  whn  inuM  lie  kept 
in  confinement  f»r  the  moment. 
Even  when   Prince  Jerome,  at   the 


instance  of  Prince  Napoleon,  appealed 
to  the  President,  the  Prince  answered : 
* 1  neither  can  nor  will  order  the 
release  of  M.  Ollivier.'  I  kit  on 
Januan  9  tlie  Prince,  at  the  *»licita- 
tion  of  hi*  old  friend  M.  Yieillard, 
relented,  and  ordered  the  release. 
M.  Ollivier  wv  n«»t  *et  at  liberty, 
however,  before  Februan  ]8,  no  im- 
portant did  MM.  de  Maupa*  and  de 
Haint-Arnaud  c« insider  liia  influence 
over  the  disaffected. 
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At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  M.  de  I' 
the  staff,  arrived  at  tlie  Elys^e  to  report  the  proceedings 
of  the  night.  All  was  quiet  in  and  around  the  palace. 
As  yet  even  the  palace  servants  knew  nothing  of  the 
revolution  which  had  been  accomplished  in  the  night. 
The  Prince  appeared  at  his  usual  hour,  and  in  his  usual 
calm  mood,  with  a  cigarette  between  his  lips.  He  learned 
that  his  plans  had  been  so  far  carried  out  exactly,  and 
without  noise  or  confusion.  De  Moray  had  just  re- 
paired to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  was  busy 
at  the  ministerial  desk,  protected  from  interruption  by 
280  Chasseurs  de  Vincennes.  Genera]  Magnan  had  i>c- 
eupied  all  the  dangerous  points  with  his  troops.  De  Saint- 
Arnaud  was  at  work  at  the  Ministry  of  War.  De  Maupas 
had  scattered  his  agents  over  the  capital,  ready 
rioters  wherever  they  might  rise.  The  citizens  at  the 
corners  of  the  streets  were  tranquilly  reading  t)i. 
mat  ions  of  the  President,  with  lively  running  commenta- 
ries, generally  at  the  expense  of  the  defunct  Assembly. 
A  friend  of  Dr.  Veron  remarked  of  these  appeals  to 
people:  'This  is  the  ending  of  a  mediocre  man, or 
beginning  of  a  man  of  genius.' 

The  Prince  remained  in  his  cabinet,  not,  as  Mr.  King- 
lake  has  conveyed  to  his  readers,  in  fear  and  1! 
but  at  work,  and  hard  at  work.     General  Fleury  says : 
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4  Mr.  Kinglake  shows  that  he  is  quite  ignorant  of  military     chap. 

matters  when  he  twits  the  Prinee  with  remaining  in  hi»   ^» 

room,  and  not  mixing  with  the  throng  in  his  antechambers. 
He  was  compelled  to  refuse  to  see  crowds  of  importunate 
|ieople.  He  was  approached  in  the  regular  way  through 
l>e  IVrsigny,  colonel  of  the  staff,  and  his  aides-de-camp 
— Fleiirv,  Ne\\  Toulangeaiu  -Jte.  All  these  hateful  and 
■calumnious  inventions  are  odious.  Not  even  hostile 
French  pamphleteers  have  dared  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the 
•courage  of  the  IVince  on  the  2nd.'  l 

Alnnit  eight  o'clock  the  courtyard  of  theftlysce  l>cgau 
to  till  with  a  crowd  of  the  Prince's  supj>orters.  A  brilliant 
staff  of  generals  gradually  mustered  to  accompany  him, 
when  he  showed  himself  to  the  people.*  Aides-de-camp 
and  visitors  throturcd  the  outer  rooms.  Among  the 
oarlv  arrivals  was  the  Princos  Mathilde,  who  remained 
with  her  cousin  throughout  the  day.  Then  followed  the 
discarded  Ministers  of  \vsterdav.  Kim;  Jerome  and 
Marshal  Kxclmaus,  splendidly  mounted,  and  in  gorgeous 
uniforms  clattered  into  the  palace — the  latter  radiant,  the 
former  mtious  and  d<iubtiug  Mill.  He  had  come  forth 
from  hi*  residence  in  the  Invalids  after  a  discussion  with 
his  son,  who  was  already  actively  plotting  among  the 
Srciali-t*  against  his  cousin.  Hy  nine  o'clock  the  palace 
wa^  filled  with  the  Pi  hue's  military  and  jMilitical  supjMir- 

1  T'»    Mr.    KiivUkf**    h«liiMil«u*  il«-ui  m*tt*ur«  mi*  i»n  cmi**,  )  miotic 

atxl   iiii*'hi«*\iHi«  »tni\,  !■»  tin*  Hltvt  llihi.i.nt  tM  <!•■   jmifv   iiiv*-nti< >n.'  — 

tliMt  r.il -nifl  rit-ur\  liMfllnt  it  |i*t«i)  .U-N  of  tirtural  FUury  in  the  /  i«f 

At     i'ii-     lViito*    t«i    I" ■  •!»••■    laiiBi    !"»r-  t*m  uf  the  Author. 
**nl   in  \\w   miilM  «»f  t!u«  OfM/i  «fr/#if  **\\w  Prinr**  wantal   In  1*1  •  nut 

d*n/»r«,  li.-niTul   l**l*»nr>    mnk«-«  tlii*  ..n  h*  •mrtuirk  AmmmhhI  titiu*.  ami  nl<uijr 

rutiV'i  >«•••!   li'ph,  i»h*Hi   *••  &*•'  i»  tlw  h  >n\*\mr\\+.     Hi*  fiifixl^  Fl«*un 

hi-    !.%%■•    h't-U:  '  V   i*«-ttr»  ft^-rti.»u  at    lU'ir    lw«ui.    |»r»'\&ilt.l   it|». *ii   lata 

ji'u.   •hi     tiwin*    |«r-rti«l«-    ]•■    i^-iH-ral  with  imirh   difficult*    t»>   ivtrmin.' — 

l-'1.-ur\    ••(!)■•"•*   It*  (it*iin*iiti    \v   plus  IfmL 
\  .in  -I.     Itii'ii.  •b*»lwii»Mit   lit-ii,   tfo 
paxvil  n'a  jm  'tr©  raront*  j*r  un  d«# 

ft  9 
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ters,  and  at  half-past  an  imposing  group  of  digniti 
forth   from  the  Prince's  apartments.     The  slu:\ 
by  King  Jerome  and  Marshal  Exelmaus,  mounted  their 
horses  to  await  the  hero  of  the  day.     In  a  few  momenta 
the  Prince  stepped  lightly  out  from  (he    aides'n 
entrance,    in   general's    uniform,1    and    vaulted    upon 
superb  charger — his  grace  as  a  horseman  delighting 
old  generals  and  colonels  who  were  looking  on. 
r.ihn  and  serine  countenance  indicated  and  inspired  a 
lidence,'  says  M.  de  Beaumont -Vasay,  who  was  a  wii 
of  the    scene.      'There    were   lour  uf   us  faring  the  di 
which   had  just   opened   on  Omar  and   his  fortune 
General  Piat,  AIM.  Lavallee,  Kmnigswaiter,  and  my. 
We  advanced  to  press  respectfully  the  hand  of  the  PrJa 

and  to  wish  him  the  BQCCesS  his  work  of  salvation  desurv 
He  thanked   us,  and  we   walked  together  t"  when 
horse  was  standing.  .  .  .  As  he  appeared  in    I 
a   loud  shout  of  "  Vive  Napoleon ! "  arose  from 
soldiers,  who  brandished  then-  aims  in  the  air ;  and  it  w 
answered  by  In-,  friends  who  were  gathered  about 

principal    entrance.       The    general    moveiuenl     t.,r  ■-. : 

these  shoots,  the  bold  attitude  of  the  President  in 

midst  of  hi*  stall',  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mounted  i  no 
tin*  handkerchiefs  which  Buttered  from  every  windfffl 
posits  tin'  palace,  welcoming  the  cortegi 

street,  and  the  multitude  of  eager  feces    -made  up  one  -.f 

the  most  stiniug  and  remarkable  spectacles  it  haa 

my  lot  to  witness.'  - 

The  PrinCS  rode  straight  to  the  Place  & 

where  the  artillery  was  stationed,  enthusiastic  friends 
his  wake  scattering  copies  of  the  proclamations  on 


*  Tlie    Prince    Pnwidont     wore,  loudly  against  tliic  as  '  u»i 
until    DmbS    2.  '!'•'   t « i l i f« ■  r i u  uf  a  ■'    Jji  I'rrfwi  .In  lJru.i 

pHieral  of  tlip  National  tiimrd;  ntid  1'ar      li*      Yitttmt* 

the  men  of  llie  MuiuitMii  clnumured  Vamv.     1853. 
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trowel.1  The  soldiers  greeted  him  with  loud  cries  of 
4  Vive  Napoleon  ! '  k  Vive  PEmpereur  ! *  and  the  excite- 
ment became  intense  as  he  turned  his  horses  head  towards 
the  Tuileries  and  entered  the  gardens  of  the  palace.  The 
workfolk  on  his  route,  delighted  with  the  re-establish- 
ment of  universal  suffrage,  and  at  the  solution  of  a  difficulty 
which  had  long  kept  work  slack,  waved  their  caps.*  M. 
do  Beaumont -Vassw  who  had  followed  in  the  crowd,  met 
M.  de  la  Uochejacquelein  as  he  turned  into  the  Rue  lloyale. 
He  had  not  l>een  able  to  get  near  the  proclamations,  but  he 
read  eagerly  a  copy  which  M.  de  Ueaumont-Vassy  offered 
him.  %  Well/  was  his  observation,  with  a  smile,  •  the  Presi- 
dent has  shown  us  the  door.  I  have  long  foreseen  this 
result.  He  has  l>een  smarter  and  stronger  than  all  of  us  ; 
and  then  he  ap|>eals  to  the  |>cople.  It  is  the  only  remedy 
for  th<»  predicament.  I  said  so  for  the  first  time  long  ago. 
Nobody  would  believe  me.  Kverything,  however,  is 
happening  as  I  predicted.     For  myself,  I  am  quite  at  my 


chap. 

IV. 


1  Captain  (Jroimw  wa*  ut  lti* 
barber'*. 

*  \\\  t»liM|iit*nt  friend  '\)w  liarber^. 
h  iwever,  *non  resumed  hi*  di«cour-e, 
Aiiat  lieniAtiiiiii^r  M.  Thier*  am  having 
«iUv»h1  Iynii*  Philippe  to  ie*i)ru,  that 
h««  himself  m'u'ht  become  Prirue 
Minister  t«»  the  I  hicheiw  of  Orlean*, 
and  hurling  Mmm;  lan^ma^r*  atrainM, 
M.  Kuiile  de  (Sitardiu  for  abt-ttin^ 
Prince  Xapole-m,  the  rnii*in<if  Prince 
I  •mi*,  in  hi«  vit»w«  of  «uce«edinir  to 
the  prettdenbdiip :  lie  liad  heard  «oiue 
nii*«  in  the  Mni't  of  MVi\e 
rKmperviir  V*  from  th.«  military,  and 
tlit*Y  hail  d**liirhted  him.  Stmt*  of 
the  »uir<niiidiiitr  per«ou*,  Haititii;  to 
\iA\*-  thei:  \m  iird.*  trimiu**d,  din%Ted 
f:  •111  the  knight  if  thehru»h:  d"iiht<* 
were  expre*«ed  of  the  talent  of  the 
Prim***  President,  and  tla-ir  wm 
etidenth      a     UepuMira'i     t*-n  l«-nr\ 


*printrimr  up ;  but  the  announcement 
that  thf  Prince,  attended  bv  a 
mim»Tuj«  *tafTf  wai«  pajMtrtfr  by,  put 
a  Mop  t»  the  con  venation.  Away 
everyone  runbed  to  fee  the  pawintr 
*how,  and  upou  their  return 
there  wm  a  universal  opinion  ex* 
pre***d  that  the  Prince  President 
looked  like  a  noble  soldier  and 
"e\en  inch  a  kimr."  IIi«  trallaiit 
bearing  had  evidently  produced  a 
ptnmir  im predion  upon  the  tpectatorm, 
the  majority  of  whom  from  that 
mo;iifiit  Here  e?ideiitl\  in  favour  of 

* 

the  charure*  that  had  taken  place.* 

1  ' "  ll«*  i*)rotnjr  to  take  powmiwion 
of  tli»*  1  mi  ace/*  -ome  men  behind  roe 
'•n  their  hji\  !<•  work  iiftid  to  me. 
"  //  <f  f»if  *»n  <m/i.  Well,  all  the 
Utter  .  work  nil!  he  alack  no  lontfer." ' 
-  BrttutniftU'  I  \uMjf. 
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ease  in  the  new  situation.  I  have  always  demanded  i 
appeal  to  (lie  people.  I  shall  wait  quietly  the  result  1 
the  experiment ;  for,  before  all,  I  must  be  consistent  wit 
myself.' 

The  Prince  was  not  on  his  way  to  the  palace, 
passed  to  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  where,  amid  hearty  de- 
monstrations, he  received  the  regiments  of  the  line  ih;ii 
were  stationed  there.  Along  the  route  of  his  progress,  c 
the  quays  and  boulevards,  be  wis  received  at  Mane  points 
in  silence,  at  many  witli  spontaneous  shouts  of  welconn 
but  at  some  with  marks  of  hostility.  The  bulk  of  ttw 
peop'e,  however,  appeared  to  rejoice  in  the  act  which  \ 
been  accomplished ;  and  he  returned  to  the  Elysee  in 
high  spirits.  His  adventure  had  the  sanction  of  the 
masses.  It  has  been  put  on  record  even  by  Iiis  enemies 
that  he  was  well  received  by  the  people.1  Captain 
Gronow,  who  witnessed  what  he  describes,  remarks: — 

'It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Prince  President  re- 
mained in  his  cabinet  during  these  eventful  days,  solitary 
and  gloomy,  and,  like  the  Konian  emperor  at  Capr 
solely  occupied  in  issuing  his  edicts  for  the  destruction 
his  opponents.  This  story  originally  emanated  from  1 
author  more  distinguished  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  imaj 
nation  than  for  the  soberness  of  his  judgnu  at 
curacy  of  his  knowledge,  and  who  was  coospi 
his  malevolence  and  the  virulence  of  his  speeches  in  1 
Legislative  Assembly.  He  has  been  followed 
who,  whilst  they  claim  to  write  history,  have  no  hestto 
tion  in  copying  the  errors  and  exaggerations  of  othecs; 
but  it  am  be  safely  asserted  that,  far  from  I'm 
Napoleon  being  left  to  himself,  the  Prim-ess  Mathild 
id  with  him   the  greater  pail  of  the  day;  Kin 


tubrvuse*       I'm 

\d*  1851.      A  Ion  ni  it,  tK6y. 
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Jerome  aud  most  of  the  new  Ministers  were  admitted,  and  chap. 
the  Elya&j  was  not  closed  to  any  visitors  who  had  a  right  ,  /  „ 
to  present  themselves  to  the  President,  Those  who  were 
received  found  him  calm,  collected,  and  urbane  as  usual ; 
and  as  notes  and  messiiges  were  placed  in  his  hands,  he 
received  them  with  coolness,  and  quietly  read  their  con- 
tents ;  but  never,  by  his  countenance,  his  gestures,  or  his 
words,  could  the  effect  or  import  of  these  communications 
be  inferred.  He  addressed  all  with  his  customary  affa- 
bility and  kindness,  and  conversed  freely  ujion  various 
topics.  The  Emj>eror,  it  is  true,  does  not  |>ossess  that 
volubility  for  which  Frenchmen  are  remarkable.  He 
thinks  and  weighs  his  words  before  he  s(>caks,  and  what 
he  says  is  concise  and  to  the  j>oint.  His  manner  is  quiet 
and  reticent,  like  that  of  a  grave  and  thoughtful  man; 
but  this  quietude  is  amply  made  up  for  by  the  flattering 
attention  which  he  gives  to  the  words  of  all  with  whom 
he  s|>eaks.  Nothing  escaj>es  him.  He  listens  intelligently 
to  all  that  is  said,  and  his  replies  and  observations  evince 
a  wish  not  to  express  his  own  opinion,  but  to  learn  that 
of  others  ;  and  he  never  fails  to  appreciate  at  their  due 
value  the  \iews  and  opinions  brought  before  him.  U|>on 
these  eventful  days  the  Prince  maintained  his  usual 
equanimity,  anil  was  not  more  grave  and  silent  than 
usual :  he  never  for  an  instant  flinched  from  possible 
danger ;  he  was  always  prejwred  to  meet  it.  Indeed, 
the  man  who  had  so  boldlv  advanced  into  his  enemies9 
country  at  Strasburg  aud  at  Boulogne  was  not  likely  to 
be  daunted  or  quailed  when  so  much  was  already  ac- 
complished ;  and  his  followers  had  seen  enough  of  his 
conduct  in  such  emergencies  to  be  satisfied  of  his 
presence  of  mind  and  personal  courage. 

4  M.  de  Persigny,  whose  attachment  to  the  Kmperor 
is  such  that  he  would  at  any  moment  lay  down  his  life 
for  him  aud  for  his  dynasty,  was  constantly  at  the  £lt#aeo. 


for  to  imn  had  been  entrusted  the  task  of  effecting  i 

honourable  retreat  in  rase  of  an  advene  turn  of  drcuin 

stances.     His  duty  it  would  have  been,  had  'lit'  day  gon< 

against  the  President,  to  have  collected  the 

ami  to  have  conducted  the  Prince,  with  all  the  troop 

that  were  faithful,  to  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  where 

the  active  leaders  were  determined  to  make  a  hut  aland, 

and  succeed  or  perish  with  arms  in  their  handa.    This 

was  the  only  alternative  proposed.    No  pi 

been  made  for  flight,  no  horses  and  carriages  kept  ready, 

do  money  had  been  sent  to  foreign  countries,  and 

had  been  packed  up  to  Ik-  carried  off  at  a  moment's  nubsc*. 

There  was  a  finn  resolve  that  death  or  victory  was  to  1 

the  result  of  this  great  enterprise/' 

When  we  consider  the  extent  and   authority   of  t 
testimony  ready  to  confute  and  confound  Mr.  Kinglflke  i 
nearly  every  incident  of  the  coup  d'etat,  we  remain  su; 
prised  that  a  writer  of  his  eminence  could  be  BO  recklc 
and  that  an  honourable  man  could  be  so  unjust.     He  tie 
Ijberately  states  that  the  Prince  on  December  2  was  no* 
inclined  to  go  beyond  the  streets  and  quays  occupied  1 
pa,  and  that  lie  was  received  coldly  and  dwl:iin 
fully.    General   Fleury  meets  these  assertions  with  the 
most  unqualified  and  emphatic  denial.     The  Prim 
showed  dejection,  nor  was  seen  wiili  his  elbows  on  his  haw 
and  his  face  buried  in  his  hands.     He  gave  audience  1 
SCOres  of  people  in  the  course  of  the  day.     1L 
many    ambassadors,1  Ministers,   and  generals;   i 

1  Mr.  Ki njrl  nlii'  lias  rttwriTlwl  the  re 

troop*  M  disptwrd  M  "<■   10  pRMBd  M 

the  wci|i'  nf  tl 1  j  1 1 1 1 .1  r :-  <  if  the  Koup  in 

MM    in   ■■"  ■  of  fniliiro.     General 


Flourj  cluvractensoH  thin  ttAtmient      Mid  Am 


U  *   ridicul..n>   iiiv.Titi.in.       'Tli.-v 
mrv  st»liuti«l  ntslrnt. 
■nnt  iiit.     Tl«- cnmlrj  onU  were 
drnwu  up  in  the  Chjuups  £H*Sp«.  to 


i-nllvd,  mid,  M«->fdiM^  t< 


low  <>f  *pproT«]  of  1" 
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chamber*)  wen;  crowded,    and    his   aides-de-camp   were     CHAP, 
exhausted  with  their  duties.  — A- » 

In  the  afternoon  I*ady  Douglas,  the  Prince's  cousin, 
called,  lie  met  her  in  the  anteroom  and  conducted  her, 
smiling  and  talking  the  while,  to  his  cabinet.1  Calling 
one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  he  told  him  to  order  a  bouquet ; 
and  this  the  Prince  presented  to  his  victor  at  the  close  of 
her  visit,  as  he  conducted  her  on  her  way  to  her  carriage. 

While  the  day  wore  tranquilly  away  in  visits  and 
exchanges  of  congratulations,  and  offers  of  service  in  the 
Elysee,  various  critical  events  were  happening  in  divers 
I>oint3  of  the  city.  Groups  of  the  dissolved  Assembly 
made  sundry  endeavours  to  meet  and  pronounce  the 
downfall  of  the  President.  The  first  attempt,  early  in  the 
morning,  was  at  the  Palais  liourbon.  A  considerable 
muster  of  Deputies  contrived  to  reach  the  Chamlxr  by 
a  side-door,  and  to  o|>cn  a  confused  and  desultory  dis- 
cussion. They  insisted  on  swing  their  president,  M. 
Dupin,  who  had  acknowledged  hours  ago  the  futility  of 
resistance.  He  ap|K*arcd  and  said  :  4  Gentlemen,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Constitution  is  l>ciiig  violated.  Kight  is  with 
us;  but  not  U'ing  the  stronger  jMirty,  I  invite  you  to  with- 
draw. I  have  the  honour  to  wish  you  good-bye.'  This 
short  harangue  increased  the  irritation  of  the  sixty  Depu- 
ties who  heard  it;  and  they  were  preparing  for  a  noisy 
drinunst ration,  when  a  battalion  of  gendarmes,  sent  by 
M.  de  Morny,  disjiersed  them.  At  ten  in  the  morning 
several  Deputies  of  the  Mountain  assembled  at  M.  Cre- 
inieux'*  house;  but  this  meeting  was  sjHcdily  disjHTsedby 
De  Maii|Kft*'s  vigilant  |*>Iirc.    The  moM  imj>ortant  meeting, 

•Winn     tlif     r.iii|N*Mr'«     ♦•><•  ««M«:     'Atv«iriiii.^    l«>   hi*   enemU* 

bti^itriifl  h#-  )ia<1  th«'  iim»i  chanitiiitr  the  Kiii|«Mr  wa»  tin-  U**t  hi^l,  and 

r\j»n».i.»n       iiuatriiiahh--*  —  UenrrM  in   utamxTi*  thf  iu>»*t   di*liu|nit»htfd, 

J-lcury's    MS.    Sates.      In    n-jiK    tn  «»*»    i»    Fraikf.     Tn  otiu|*iv   htai 

Mr    kiiijrUkr.  «h>i  ha*  lik»i».ti  thf  *M  •  *■•••*«•!  1*  an  •b-imiitv/ 
Priitre    tit   a    wt«»vtT,    th«   <un«r*l 


1AFK    OF  NAPOLBOS    THE    THIRD. 


however,  was  thai  convoked  and  held  at  the  mains  of  the 
loth  ArroadissemeQt,  an  hour  after  the  Deputies  had 
tin  usi  out  of  tin.-  Palais  Bourbon.     Alwmt  three  hundred 
Deputies,   cooaiating  of  the  alfied   Monarchists  and   Ba> 
pnblicans,  managed  to  reach  the  rendezvous.'     M.  Itayer, 
in  his  'History  of  December  ?,'  has  given  a  compli  I 
of  this  extraordinary  assemblage,  at  which  H.  Berryer 
was  the  principal  sneaker,  and  at  which  he  proposed  and 
carried    a  decree    removing    Louis   Napoleon    Bonaparte 
from  the  presidency  of  the  Republic,  and  declaring  thai 
in  consequence  of  this  removal,  the  Executive  power  pAj 
by  right  into  the  hands  of  the  National  Assembly.     Tin 
the  i  <  >th  Legion  of  the  Xalional  Guard  was  called  u|K>n  to 
protect  the  Assembly,  and  other  decrees  and  n  . 
were   in   course  of  proposition  and  discussion,  amid 
rapidly  increasing  confusion,  when  the  arrival  of  the  mi 
buy  was  announced.    On  (be  appearance  in  the  hall 
a  sergeant  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  chasseurs,  th 
President  and  other  Deputies  called  upon  them  to  reti: 
and  an  edifying  wrangle  took  place,  fittl   with  the   H 
geant,  then  with  a  captain — General  Oudinot,  one  of  lli 
Deputies,  being,  in  the  confusion,  voted  to  the  1 
of  the  Army  of  Paris.     The  General,  assuming  his  tw 
dignity  at  once,  endeavoured    to    overawe    the    captJ 
of  chasseurs  who  guarded  the  door,  but  in  vain  ;  and 
returned  lo  submit  the  names  of  his  staff  to  the  m 
while  M.  Berryer  harangued  the  crowd  from  thi 


1  *  There  i*  tint  &  more  pitiable 
scene  in  all  history  than  thia  sitting, 
■ 

M.  Iterncr  lie^Ul«i  like  the  rest. 
The;  darvd  not  adopt  any  measure, 
being  afraid  of  thn  cunaequencea  of 
..  y  dared  not  iddre»  an 
appeal  lo  the  p-ople,  became  they 
had  a  alronjp'r  STCSftOB  bl  Am 
than  fur  the  rmlflnil 


tested    an   a   matter    of    form, 
wiiiivil  aniiou 

('imimiKMit   of   polk*?  who  was   t.i 
gal   tan  .ml  of  thtil  difficulty  and 
vml  thi*  |>aiiiful  simulacrum  of  li 
ifi-tttiit't'     into     which     they 

,  bmItm  to  bo  drawn. '- 
Lrt  Hommr*  ile  1851.  Par  V« 
morel.     Pari*,  1869. 
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By  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  however,  all  danger  chap. 
of  combined  opposition  from  constituted  authorities  was  — r^— 
at  an  end,  and  order  reigned  throughout  the  great  city. 
Indeed,  at  no  |>eriod  of  the  day  had  business  been  inter- 
rupted, nor  had  the  ordinary  current  of  Parip  life  been 
disturbed.  The  shops,  warehouses,  and  public  offices 
had  remained  open.  The  law  courts  held  their  sittings. 
There  was  no  excitement  at  the  hanks,  nor  interruption 
of  business  at  the  Ministries.  In  the  evening  the  theatres 
were  full.  Crowds  of  citizens  had  been  reading  the  pro- 
clamations posted  u|M>n  the  walls  in  ever}'  arrondisscment ; 
and  yet  there  had  not  been  a  single  riot.  The  restoration 
of  universal  suffrage  gave  satisfaction  to  the  Proletaire ; 
the  escaj>e  from  a  Ked  revolution  delighted  the  bourgeois ; 
the  prosjnrt  of  an  immediate  improvement  in  trade  con- 
tented the  Marais  and  the  Faubourg  Moutmartre:  and 
the  Faubourg  Suint-(iennoin  slept  the  first  quiet  night  it 
had  passed  for  many  mouths.  Hut  the  culm  was  onlv 
the  presage  of  a  storm.  The  Reds  managed  to  hold  a 
meeting  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  at  which  a  call  to 
arms  was  resolved  upon.  Four  leaders  were  chosen  by  lot 
to  conduct  the  insurrection — viz.  MM.  Baudin,  Svhulcher, 
lwjuiros,  and  Madier  de  Montjau.  These  leaders,  who 
had  r<M'u|>cd  M.  de  MaujMiss  commissaries,  at  once  set  to 
work  to  draw  up,  print,  and  |>ost  proclamations  calling 
u|M>n  the  |>coplc  to  rise.  The  most  warlike  of  these 
ap|M*als  was  signed  by  Victor  Hugo,  *  delegate  of  the 
united  Mountain  ;  * l  but  the  delegate  who  called  the  mis- 
guided  workfolk  to  the  Ijurricudc  was  not  there  to  meet 
them.    M.  Hugo  made  the  lx*st  of  his  way  to  safety,  where 


*.\r  VmrvuL—Artiri*  j:     I*a  univrr**l  r»t   nUtbli.     Vit«   U  It6» 

f*ii!i<*(itiiti>ifi  ««M  iMiitiiVi*  k  In  iranl**  ft  |HiUi(|Ut* !      Au\    anut-*  ?      Pour  la 

rtu  jmtri«»ti-m»- <!••«  cit.»\f»n-*  frAiiffti*.  M«n»tiurTi«'r%luni«*.   iVehyue,  V.  Ilti^i.' 

l^mi^Nft^'li-.M     i*«t     dor*    In     l-»i.  --A*nmrir+    kisiuriqu*  unirrrw/,  tm 

I/i;tot  df  •itv»'«-*t  «U»li.     I^HitFnvw  Hut uirr /mjittyw  puur  l$$l.     Pari*. 


book     he   might    lampoon  the  Prince  who  hail  disdained    hi* 

■ —  ,  —  political  services.' 

Thus  when  the  sun  went  down  on  December  2— tlie 
anniversary  of  Austurlitz — nlboit  the  Are 
Midmost  of  the  leaders  of  insurrection  were  under  lock  and 

key,  MM.    He   Saint-Arnaud,  de   Murav,   and   de  Mam* 

had  indications  of  dangerous  Dnderenrrents  promiaingi 

unquiet  morrow.     Magnun  kepi   his  army  in  hand,  | 
De  Maupas   allowed   no  rest    to    his  commim 
Horny,  leaving  to  these  the  ante,  of  the  capital.  Ml  lata  i 
bia  Ministry,  directing  orders  to  hia  prefects  in  . 

of  the  country,  and  answering,  in  his  linn  and  quiet  way. 
the  multitude  of  question-  lliat  WH  p ed  in  ujkhi  him. 

lie  m  never  embarrassed  and  never  taken  by  aurprin, 
In  the  course  of  tlie  day  tlie  Count  da  Montaleinlien.  If. 
LftOO  Fuuclier,  and  other  influential  representatives  calle* 
upon  him,  and  vehemently  remonstrated  against  the  a 
of  a  number  of  their  eofleaguee.     DeM< 

upon  his  visitors  and  said  :   '  It  is  my  conviction,  gent) 

men,  thai  lam  securing  the  saKmicm  of  France  and 

frisk  my  bead  in  this  cnterpriae ;  pern 
will  jKTinit  im-.  then,  to  rake  all  1 1 1< ■  precautions  I  may 
consider  necessary.'    And  be  went  on  with  bia  work. 

The  revolutionary  chiefa  had  agreed  to  fire  the  sign 
goo  of  maurrection  at  ten  o'clock  at  night ;  and  to  I 
that    eminently    civilising  work    barricade-building 
the  Temple,  Saint-Antoine,  Saint- Martin,  Saint-]  ■ 
Saintdnarceau  quartera.    They  had  choeen  the  old  buttle 
ground.     The  tocain  was  to  have  been  sounded  in  all  t 
churches;  only   vigilant  M.  de  Maupaa  had  taken  th 
precaution  of  cutting  the  bell-ropea  and  occupj 
lxlfries.     The  revolutionary  chiefs  with  their  staff  were 


'  l'in-1-i     M. 'i  urn",   in    ii   l.it.T      mid  llml  *  cranmiimirv  of  pofie*  h 
dated  DwwnVr  10,  mv<  I Imt  Hugo      mU  U.  Inn.   \\o  liad  order*  to  amM 
WMduwp|»iuit--d»tnoll»in|[  wrested,      only  tia gnu  ■Mnu. 
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to  appear  on  the  boulevards  between  the  Portes  Saint-     chap. 
Denis  and  Saint-Martin.  _    '— 

At  ten  o'clock  a  few  of  the  loaders  ap|>earcd,  and  their 
lieutenants  scattered  themselves  over  the  ncighlxmrluxxls 
that  were  to  be  raised,  calling  u|>on  the  people  to  come 
forth  and  fight.  Hut  the  people  made  no  satisfactory  an- 
swer. They  had  counted  on  the  disaffection  of  some  of 
the  troo|*s  and  not  a  soldier  had  deserted  his  colours. 
Printer  after  printer  had  refused  to  print  their  inflamma- 
tory addresses.  Not  a  church  bell  could  be  reached, 
lift  ween  their  meeting  in  the  day  time  and  their  appear- 
ance at  ten  o'clock  at  night  M.  de  Mau|ms  had  managed 
to  secure  the  most  formidable  of  their  leaders.  In  short, 
all  was  con  fusion  and  disap|>oiut  incut.  Even  the  promised 
hand-grenades  had  not  come.  Dejected  and  confounded, 
the  rioters  went  away  to  bed,  having  agreed  to  reflect 
u|k)U  their  defeat  and  meet  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  mor- 
row morning  in  the  Faulnmrg  Saint-Antoine. 

The  Prince,  who  had  had  a  busy  day,  dimnl  in  the 
evening  with  M.  Turgot,  the  new  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  several  meinl)ers  of  the  Diplomatic  Hodv,  and 
afterwards  held  a  Miiall  reception  at  the  filysee.  M.  de 
Heaumont-Yassy,  late  in  the  evening,  talked  with  him 
while,  leaning  against  the  mautlcpiece  of  the  s^rond 
salon,  he  quietly  smoked  his  cigarette,  and  from  time  to 
time  received  rejxirt.s  from,  and  gave  orders  to,  his  aidea- 
de  camp.  The  officer  win >  had  dis|>crsed  the  representa- 
tives from  th«»  Palais  Itourbon  in  the  iiioriiing  greatly 
amused  the  Prince  with  a  sprightly  account  of  the 
transit-tit xi,  ami  particularly  of  M.  Dupiu's  offhand  (tear- 
ing. Prince  I»uis  had  a  strong  sense  of  humour. 
Madame  t'mnu  never  failed  to  insist  on  this  whenever 
she  described  the  character  of  her  illustrious  playmate. 


CHAPTER   V. 


THE    I'RESIDEVTS    PROCLAMATION. 


'  There  are  days,'  M.  Ghnzot  has  remained,1  '  when  po' 
loses  its  right  to  fidelity,  when  nations  acquire  the 
to  protect  themselves  by  force,  finding  no  longer  in  tin 
established  order  of  things  either  security  or  help — dread 
fill,  mysterious  days,  which  no  human  science  oiu  foi 
\vl  i  id)  no  human  Constitution  can  govern,  but  which  da' 
sometimes  with  the  mark  of  the  Divine  hand  Dpoa  them." 
Surli    a  day,  according  to  Prince  Lotus  Napoleon,  was 
the   2nd   of   December,     During  one  of  his  pr 
tours  he  had  remarked  :     '  To  me  order  is    the  tnaii 
tenance  of  that  which  has  been  freely  elected  and  w» 
sented  to  by  the  people  ;  it  is  the  national  will  triumphii 
over  all  actions.'     In  the  cause  of  order,  to  be  based 
the  declared  will  of  the  nation,  as  an  effectual  fbundatioi 
Prince  I-ouis  Napoleon  put  an  end  to  that  conglomerati 
of  factions  which  sought  to  put  an  end  to  him.  i 
of  the  nation-     In  violation  of  the  already  viola) 
stitutiou  he  did  it,  and  in  violation  of  bis  oath  of  h'delii 
to  the  Bepubfic    The  breaking  of  an  oath  is  unjustifiable 
but  the  measure  of  condemnation  must  be  regulated  by 
the  conditions  under  which  the  perjury  is  commitl 
Prince    Lotus   Napoleon  was  a  man  whose  honour 

■Mini,  mi  the  eve  of  the  coup  d'tttut,  were  unim 
pearhable.  The  baseless  calumnies  of  a  Kinglake  and  a 
Chenu,  ridiculous  by  the  ignorance  on  which  most  of  them 
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are  {grounded,  on  repulsive  from  the  deliberate  misrepre-  chap. 
sentation  of  facts,  may  be  passed  over  as  unworthy  the  _v_ 
not  ire  of  unprejudiced  men.  Mr.  Kinj/Iake  goes  the  length 
of  charging  the  Prince  with  dishonourable  turf  transac- 
tions, without  l>cing  at  the  |>ains  of  adducing  a  single 
fact  or  shadow  of  testimony  in  support  of  the  assertion.1 
The  lYince,  at  the  time  of  the  coup  di'tat*  was  a  man 
whose  honour  no  enemy  could  justly  impeach,  and  whose 
truth  and  high-miudedncss  had  commended  him  to  the 
sympathy  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  public  men 
of  France — as  M.  diaries  de  Montalembert,  for  instance,9 
— who  had  been  drawn  into  contact  with  him  lx»twecn 
1848  and  the  end  of  185 1.  It  was  with  acute  moral 
anguish,  and  after  long  period*  of  resistance  and  of  doubt, 
that  lie  laid  violent  hands  on  the  Constitution.  It  is  t*asy 
to  assert  that  he  acted  under  base  and  selfish  motives. 
Mr.  Kinglake  i*  not  a>haincd  to  state  that  the  Prince 
violated  his  oath  lx*causc  the  Assemblv  refusal  him  more 

iuonev.     This  of  a  man   who  never  valued  money,  and 

•  • 

who  scattered  the  remnants  of  his  fortune  among  his 
friends  when  he  was  sent  a  prisoner  for  life  to  Ham.  and 
who  finally  left  France,  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  a 
|>oor  man  !  But  the  Prince's  life,  both  before  and  after 
this  main  event  of  it,  stands  witness  in  his  behalf  that 
the  act  fur  which  he  has  been  condemned  in  unmeasured 
term*,  and  which,  it  must  1h»  repeated,  is  not  susceptible 
of  justification,  was  committed  bv  him  with  hi«rh  and 
noble  motives,  and  in  obedience  to  that  mystical  dietatiou 


I**-*;.**  "f  Mr.  KiivUk-*'  W\\\  '  I* 
it  j* »••}!•!«■  t »  \\Y\f\  t"  fVi*  t*\tffit  n 
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in  Fraiirv,  nful  wa«alHa\<»  Lowland '« 
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•m  the  f*u*Mrmion  of  the  Author, 
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rati**  tln«tr«i\rriituriit  which  it  farrinl 

tti  uiurr  di«l  nut   \it*M  the  liberty 

■  • 

aimI  tW  UU»iml  Church  of  hi*  dmiu*. 


within  him  which  he  railed  his  destiny  or  his  star. 
must  sincerely  believed  in  his  miamnn,  mul  [|iat  it 
part  Of  it  to  save    soriety    from    the    .haos    to    which    the 

factious  Assembly  was  hurrying  it.    He  committed  evil 
that  good  might  come  out  of  it.     'I  broke  the  law,' 
hastened  to  say,  '  to  re-enter  the  domain  of  right.' 

The  proclamations  to  the  people  ami 
which  covered  the  walls  of  Paris  on  December  2. 
Were  gradually  lasted  in  every  eomnmne  of  Fm 
explain  the  President's  act,  and  the  position  which,  U 
the  elect  of  the  nation,  he  had  assumed,  discovered  a  strong 
anxiety  to  obtain  a  legal  status  without  delay.  While 
dissolving  tin  Xaliutial  Assembly  and  the  Council  of 
Stale,  and  re-e-tabli-hing  tUUYena]  mfirage by  abrogating 
the  Law  of  May  31.  the  President  convoked  tin.  , 
pronounce  within  a  fortnight  on  his  plan  for  carrying 
the  government  of  tlie  country. 

'The  actual  situation,'  he  said, '  can  continue  so  \ 

Eacli  day  aggravates  the   dangers   of  the   country 
Assembly,  which  should  have  been  the  lirmest  supjMJi 
of  onler,  baa  become  a  hot-bed  of  conspiracy  - 

.111  of  three  hundred  of  its  members  has  not  been 
able  to  arrest  its  fatal  tendencies,  [nsteac!  of  passing  Uws 
for  the  general  interest,  it  forges  wea]»ons  for  < 
it  lias  designs  on  the  power  which  I  hold  . 
people;  it  stimulates  bad  paariona;  it  compromiaa 
tranquillity  of  France.  I  have  dissolved  it;  audio 
to  the  people  to  be  judge  between  it  and  me.' 

Then   the   Prince   turned   to  the  Constitution,  and 
the  way  in  which  it  had  been  drawn  uji  and 
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against  him,  the  ekvt  of  the  nation.    4  You  know  that     that. 
the  Constitution  was  framed  to  enfeeble  the  |>ower  which    —  ,1^ 
you  were  about  to  confer  u]x>n  me.     Six  millions  of  suf- 
frages were  a  striking  protest  against  it ;  and  yet  I  faithfully 
respected  it.     Prove  nations,  calumnies,  outrages,  have  not 
stirred  me.     But  now  that  the  fundamental  jmct  is  no 
longer  respected  even   by  those  who  continually  invoke 
it,  and  that  the  men  who  have  already  destroyed  two 
monarchies  are  striving  to  bind  my  hands  that  they  may 
overthrow  the  Republic,  it  Incomes  my  duty  to  confound 
their  |>erfidious  projects,  to  maintain  the  Republic  and  to 
save  the  country,  by  invoking  the  solemn  judgment  of 
the  only  sovereign    in  France    whom  I  recognise — the 
jieoplc.*     This  is  the  language  of  a  statesman  acting  on  a 
solemn  conviction.    He  continued  :  *I  make,  then,  a  loyal 
ap|>cal  to  the  entire  nation;  and   I  say  to  you:  If  you 
desire  to  continue  this  period  of  uneasiness  which  lowers 
us  and  compromises  our  future,  choose  another  in  my 
place,  for  I  will  no  longer  hold  a  jx>wer  which  is  incap- 
able of  doing  good,  which  makes  me  responsible  for  acta 
which  I  cannot  prevent,  and  chains  me   to   the  rudder 
while  I  see  the  ship  running  to  the  abyss.    If,  on  the  con- 
trary, you  have  still  confidence  in  me,  give  me  the  means 
of  accomplishing  the  grand  mission  which  I  hold  from 
you.     This  mission  consist**  in  closing  the  era  of  revolu- 
tion>,  by  satisfying    the  legitimate  wants  of  the  j>eople 
and  protecting  them  against  subversive  {Missions.     I*  con- 
sists, above  all,  in  creating  institutions  which  shall  endure 
Im-voikI   the   live*  of  their  author.*,  and  l>c  foundations 
u|H>n  which  an  enduring  fabric  may  l>e  raided.* 

The  Prince  then  m«i  forth  the  outline  of  the  Constitution 
with  which  he  proposed  to  govern — an  outline  identiad  in 
all  essentials  with  that  laid  down  by  his  uncle,  and  of 
which  the  Prince  had  licen  an  admirim;  student  from  his 
youth.      'Persuaded,'  he    said,   •  that  the   instability  of 


•  *j 
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power,  llial  the  preponde ranee  of  a  single  Assembly, 
permanent  causes  of  trouble  and  discord,  I  submit  to  yoi 
suffrages  the  following  fundamental  bases  of  a  Consiilutiui 
which  the  Assemblies  will  develope  later: — 
'  i.  A  responsible  chief  elected  for  ten  years. 
1  2.  Ministers  responsible  only  to  the  Executive. 
'  3.  A  Council  of  State,  composed  of  distinguished  nun 
who  shall  prepare  laws,  and  support  them  in  deb 
the  Legislative  Body. 

'4.  A  Legislative  Body  debating  and  voting  the  law 
elected  by  universal  suffrage,  with' nit  senttin  detixf<\ 
falsifies  the  election. 

'5.  A  second  Assembly,  composed  of  the  LD 
men    of  the   country — a   ponderating    power,    and 
guardian  of  the  fundamental  jmct  and  public  liberties.' 

The  Prince  readied  to  his  countrymen  that 
which  the  First  Cousul  had  created  at  the  beginning  1 
the  century,  had  already  given   repose  and  proc 
Trance  ;  and  he  maintained  that  they  would  ensure  1 
again.     '  This  is  my  profound  conviction,'  he 
you  share  it,  declare  so  by  your  suffrages.     If,  on 
contrary,  you    prefer    a  Government    without    streiu 
Monarchical  oi   Republican,  derived  from  I  know  1 
what  chimerical  post  or  future,  answer  in  the  n 
Thus,  for  the  first  time  since  1804,  you  will  vote  knowJq 
what  you  are  voting  for,  and  for  whom.     If  I  should  1 
obtain  the  majority  <>f  your  suffrages,  I  shall  a 
new  Assembly,  and  I  shall  place  in  its  hands  tin 
I  received  from  yon.     But  if  you  believe  that  the  < 
of  which  my  name  is  the  symbol — thai  is  to  say,  Pnt 
regenerated  by  the  Revolution  of  '89,  and  orgs 
the  Emperor— is  still  your  France,  proclaim  it  by  1 
secnimg  die  powers  I  ask  from  you.    Then  F 
Europe   will    be   preserved  from   anarchy,  obstacles 
fade  away,  and  rivalries  will  disappear,  fur  all  n 
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respect,  in   tlu»  will  of  tin*  people — the  decree  of  Provi-     crap. 
deuce.'  • , 

It  was  impossible  to  put  a  plainer  platform,  to  use  an 
Americanism,  before  the  nation.  Supjxise  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  covertly  working  towards  the  Kmpirc  when  he 
drew  up  this  proclamation  ;  it  could  not  be  said  that  he 
was  underhand  in  his  |M>Iicy,  or  that  he  was  false  to  the 
principles  of  government  he  had  set  forth  in  his  writings. 
He  had  always  held  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  j>eople 
was  the  basis  on  which  the  political  institutions  of  his 
countrv  should  rest ;  and  he  was  always  ready  to  submit 
his  projects  to  that  sovereignty.  He  might  l>ecome  Em- 
jieror,  but  never  without  the  direct  vote  of  the  nation. 
The  |>cople,  not  lie.  should  put  an  end  to  the  Republic.1 

In  his  address  to  the  army  tlie  Prince  exhorted  the 
soldiers  to  cause  the  first  law  of  the  country  to  l>e  re- 
«|>ccted,  viz.  that  of  the  national  sovereignty,  of  which  he 
was  the  legitimate  representative.  He  called  uj>on  them 
to  give  him  strength  to  assure  the  national  pros|>erity,  or 
to  rhoosc  another  in  hi*  place.  *  In  1830/  he  said,  *as 
in  1848,  you  were  treated  as  conquered  men.  After 
having  calumniated  your  heroic  disinterestedness,  your 
svmiKithies  and  wislic*  were  disdained  :  vet  you  an*  the 
////#•  of  the  nation.  To-day,  in  this  solemn  hour,  1  wish 
the  annv  to  make  its  voice  heard.  Vote,  then,  freely  as 
citizen*;  but,  as  soldiers,  do  not  forget  that  jm^sive 
ol>edience  to  the  orders  of  the  head  of  the  Government  is 
the  rigorous  duty  of  the  annv,  from  the  general  to  the 
soldier.     It  is  for  me,  res|x>nsil>le  a<*  I  am  for  my  actions 


'   •  !!*•  ••nt»T«l.  it  i»  *aiii,  hi*  iiu-  ami    tin*    iuar\t*U>u*    f«*ttirr   «»i"  !h* 

it-rial    uiHiitltv      .S*iii|>»trvw«    \%rr»'  tnui*arti<>u  i«t  that  b«»  «*i«l  it  in  ^»h1 

vnkp*»»'<l  in  •■«iilin«i»if riiJiT  t !••-  /»»l«lfn  faith.'     'f«iry*«   Sttmf*  fruillrtvH  in 

\n*>m  At  th«*  tilli*'  \%li«'!l  lit*  ilf^bilvil  !•!  '  I*     "/Vmijm  '    after   the   UnitA    of  the 

th<»w  wh>»  w>'ii'  Hiving  hid.  Inruanl,  Emprrvr. 
Nil,  I  will  :i  it  Utr*\  tht*  IJ.  j.uUlir;*' 
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to  the  people  and  to  posterity,  to  adopt  the  means 
appear  to  me   to  be  indispensable  to  the  pul 
Remain  unshaken  within  the  rules  of  discipline  ami  i 
honour.     Help  the  couutiy,  by  your  imposing  attitude, 
manifest  Us  will  with  calmness  and  thoughtt'uhies-.. 
ready  in  repress  ever;-  attempt   igsiusl  tlie  free  on 
til*  tin;  sovereignty  of  the  people.' 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  proclamation  appealed  l 
the  memory  of  the  Napoleonic  legend.     '  Soldiers,  I  i 
not  speak  to  you  about  (he  memories  my  nam< 
They  are  engraven  io  your  hearts.    We  are  united  ' 
indissoluble  ties.   Your  history  is  mine    There  i 
11-    community  of  glory  and   of  misfortune  in  the  pa 

then-  will  be,  in  the  future,  community  of  sentiments  t 
resolutions  for  the  repose  and  greatneaa  of  France.1 
A  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  rignecl  I 

the  Prefect  of  Police,  calling  upon  them   to  tnamti 
order  while  the  nation  pronounced  on  the  great  dw 
and  the  appeal  of  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and 
them   that  the  President  had  acted  in  their  interest   and 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Republic!  followed  those  of 
the  Prince;  and  these  constituted  the  explanation 
c<«tp  tFitat  which   ttie   Parisians  read  on   the  man 
the  2nd. 

The  Ministry  to  whom  public  affairs  were  to  be  i 
trusted  on  the  day  of  the  coup  ttitat,  and  in  the  early  s 
difficult  days  of  tlie  new  order  of  things,  was  definitive] 
formed,  after  many  discussions  and  difficulties,  only  on  i 
Homing  of  the  and.   The  list  appeared  in  the  ' 
i>f  the  3rd,  because  the  2ml    was  occupied 
whether  M.  de  Perrigny  should  figure  in  it  as  Mi  1 
tgncultnreand  Commerce.     To  this  nomination  MM.  de 
Moray  and  Fould  were  opposed;  and  it  was  only,  after 
an  obstinate  resistance  thai    the  Presidi 
devote  I  friend. 
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The  Ministers  were  men  who,  although  they  had  not  chap. 
served  in  the  ranks  of  the  Parliamentary  leaders,  had  ex-  — ^— * 
perience  and  authority.  To  call  the  coup  detat  Cabinet 
a  weak  one,  or  one  coursed  of  unknown  or  mistrusted 
or  dishonest  men,  is  to  make  a  false  and  a  foolish  state- 
ment. The  Ministers  were  :  M.  Eugene  ltouher,  Minister 
of  Justice;  M.  dc  Turgot,  Foreign  Affairs;  General  Le 
ltoy  de  Saint- Amaud,  War  ;  M.  de  Morny,  Interior ;  M. 
Magne,  Public  Works  ;  M.  Lefevre-Durulle,  Agriculture 
and  Commerce  ;  M.  II.  Fortoul,  Public  Instruction ;  and 
M.  Achille  Ft  mid,  Finance. 

M.  Rouher  had  already  distinguished  himself.  An 
advocate  from  Ilium  sent  to  Paris  to  represent  liis  native 
place  in  1848  in  the  Conservative  interest,  lie  had  soon 
conquered  so  marked  a  jx>sition  as  Deputy  that  on  ()c- 
tol>er  30,  1849,  he  wits  apj>ointed  Minister  of  Justice. 
Putting  a?»ide  easily  the  style  and  airs  of  the  provincial 
bar,  he  had  shown  that  he  was  a  man  of  strong  originul 
mind,  and  j>ossessed  of  gifts  as  an  orator  which  were  *ui 
generis.  He  could  grasp  the  most  complicated  subject, 
and  lay  even*  part  of  it  bare  Ix'forc  his  audience,  using 
for  his  purjjose  a  kind  of  unadorned  eloquence  akin  to 
that  of  Colxlen.  Hi**  strength  was  rough,  and  unwieldy 
at  times ;  he  was,  as  hi**  colleague  I)e  Morny  described 
him,  the  mau  <nu  i/rowe*  patten ;  but  he  shouldered 
through  a  question,  and  carried  it  triumphantly  against 
the  fine  fencing  and  dainty  phnises  of  the  political  petitn- 
mattre*  of  the  Monarchv  of  Julv. 

Si  burlv  Luther  brmuteti  Ikbvlon. 

*  • 

M.  Thiers  finished  )ii«  elaliorate  sj>eech  on  the  great 
La  Plata  question  at  six  in  the  evening,  ami  the  AuH»mhly 
would  have  adjourned,  leaving  the  Minister  to  teply  on 
the  morrow  ;  but  M.  ltouher,  with  the  true  instinrts  of 
a  debater,  Iving  full  of  his  subject,  and  having  his  op- 
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book     poneuts  phrases  fresh   iii  his  mind,  went  straig 

- ^L-  the  tribune,  and  in  a  masterly  argumentative  harangl 

turned  the  tables  upon  bu  adversary.    M.  Qoisot 
among  those  who  applauded  the  remarkable  B 
cate.1     '  There  is  a  man  of  courage,'  he  said.     "  EEe  I 
make  his  way.'     The  skill   with   which,  while  U  ii-i.-i 
M.  ltouher  piloted  the  press  law  through    the 
Assembly  increased  Lis  reputation  a-  a  politician.1    Tin 
Breaideni  was  among  bis  earliest  and  must  thorough  ad- 
mirers; and  he  consulted  him  with  pleasure  on  mai 
oocaakHia,  for  be  saw  the  high  value  of  his  deal 
and  of  his  almost  brutal  sincerity  in  the  expression  of  h 
opinions.     M.  liotdicr  was  a  man  whose  solid  eharat'ii 
could  be  relied  u]h>u,  who  was  capable  of  a  thorough  a 
exhaustive  study  of  any  question  to  which   lie  applie* 
himself  and  whose  private  life  was  as  sjxitless   as   it 

modest  and  studious.     Hi-.  subsequent  career  proved  i 

sagacity  of  the  President  in  calling  him  t<i  his 

The  ihirquis  de  Turgot,  who  received  the  portfolio  ' 

Foreign    Affairs,   had    begun    life   as   a    Boyahst  and 

guardsman  in   the  time  of  Louis  XVIII. :  was  sub* 

quantlj  ■    Peer  of  France  under  Louis  Philippe j 

liually   rallied   heartily    to    the    Beoapaftiet  cause. 

the  time  of  the  coup  ti'vtdt  (o  his  death,  in   I  866.  he  servo 

the  Emperor  as  Minister,  Senator,  and  AmbaBSB 

Le  Boy  de Saint-Araaud,  upon  whom  Mi.  ECngk 

has  Vented  his  bitterest  wrath,  was  a  brilliant  - 

was  not  unknown  long  More  Colonel  Fleury  singled  I 

out  in  Algeria  a-  the  olhcer  endowed  with  those  qualitim 


1  Thn  W  of  Kioiu  supplied  ibe 
Empire  with  »  htcihiiI  nouhlc  man 
in  die  pencil  of  M.  de  Pnrii.ii. 

'    It  WB-    r, 

1»1«8    mi    this  lmir  t)im    M.   Bouhtl 
turned  upon  tin'  Mounts! 
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which  were,  necessary  to  the  Minister  of  War  of  December     chap. 

2.     The   reader   who  may  require  to  know  something ,1— 

more  about  IV  Saint-Arnaud,  and  something  truer  and 
more  intimate  than  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Kinglake's  pages, 
should  rend  the  two  volumes  of  the  Marshal's  private  letters 
whirh  hi*  brother  published  in  1855.  Herein  lie  will  find 
proofs  of  a  spirit  ut  once  kind  and  heroic,  and  of  intellec- 
tual capacities  far  higher  than  any  with  which  the  outside 
world  has  credited  liiin.  IV  Saint -Arnaud  was  11  wild 
spendthrift,  he  had  the  vices  which  are  often  seen  in 
military  heroes,  and  the  [xisition  he  suddenly  assumed  in 
Pin-is  in  tile  autumn  of  1851  drew  upon  him  the  male- 
volent tongues  and  press  of  the  capital.  He  was  vulner- 
able at  many  [mints,  and  at  each  lie  whs  mercilessly  as- 
sailed. The  slanderers  even  went  the  length  of  licensing 
him  of  having  murdered  General  Cunieinnse,  after  a  scan- 
dalous quarrel  about  money  missed  by  the  Kmperor  in 
the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  Hut  111 1  fortunately  for  them 
(.'orueinuse  lived  long  after  the  slander  was  bruited  about, 
and  died  in  hi-  lied  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  the 
result  1  if  exposure  to  the  night  air  after  a  Imll.1 

IK-  Saint- A  maud,  under  the  protection  of  General 
Hugcaud,  won  his  grades  rapidly,  each  step  U'iug  marked 
bv  some  brilliant  military  exploit.  Hugcaud  said  of  him  : 
'  He  will  rise  high,  and  I  covet  the  honour  of  having  heljied 
him.'  Ili>  advancement  after  the  President  had  selected 
him  11s  hi*  Minister  of  War.  over  the  heads  of  other 
generals,  gave  umbrage  to  many  deserving  iilli.vrx;  but 
none  ventured  to  question  his  remarkable  military  quali- 
ties. f..r  he  wa-  tin- model  of  a  French  tidier.  Alert,  in- 
trepid, Uiiring  hiiny  n-sjiorisihilities  lightly,  a  gay  iinn- 


'  •'IVtiMn-nl  Ji.J  |MmiMv  in  *.«  ,»-...-./  nl  kit  4«fA.'  ./_  Cmp 
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i ion,  ;i  East  friend;  cardan  about  his  [Kir-/,  and  wi 

a  taste  for  extravagance — he  was  a  dud  who  would  luc 
had  no  enemies  had  lie  never  ateppedout  of  bis  pr 
If  not  $aru  rtprocAt,  he  wai  indubitably  aatu  ptw, 
hit  moel  unscrupulous  enemies  have  not  been  able  bo 
a  blot  on  his  honour. 

A  few  words  on  the  officer  to  whose  discrimination 
the  President  wai  indebted  for  his  Minister  of  War. 

M.  Fleury,  new  general  of  division  and  Count,  was, 
the  time  of  the  Presidency,  lieutenant-colond  of  the 
Hussars  and  ojficit'r  d'ordonnance  to  the  President  of 
Republic     Mr.  Kinglake  does  his  utmost  to  exaggerai 
the  importance  of,  and  then  to  vilify,  this  officer,  at 
of  his  general  plan  of  calumniating  the  Emperor, 

lieutenant-Colonel    Fleury  comes   of  a  very   good 
middle-class    commercial   family.       Highly  educated,  of 
distinguished   manners  and  appearance,  he  mixed 
young  man,  in  the  best  Parisian  society.     In  his  yoni 
he  dissipated  his  fortune,  like  many  other  young  men 
and  in   1837  he  boldly  enlisted  as  a  soldier.     In  tin 
days,  more    than   in   these,  young   men  of  good  famil; 
•stared  the  ranks.    Marshal  Bazaine,  Generals  da 
and  Count  de  HnntaigU,  and  many  Others  iire  living 
ampIeBof  this.    Fleury  was  remarked  and  rapid  I  \  .. 
by   Marshal  Bugeaud,  Generals   de   Montiniban,  Yu-nf, 
the  Puke  d'Aumale,  and  Colonel  de  Saint-Arnaud     Be 
passed  rapidly  through  the  grades  to  his  captaincy 

after   twelve    seal's  •<(  hard   ~ervire  in    Africa  he  return 

to  France,  00  leave,  at  the  end  of  184S,  with  the  rank 

chef  d\;~r,i-l  1  •■•/.' 

Prince  Louis  Napoleon  had  just  been  chosen 
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There  were  vague  rumours  of  his  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Republic.  Colonel  Fleury  had  known  the 
Prince  in  England  before  he  entered  the  army.  He  now 
joined  the  Prince's  cause ;  and  two  months  before  he  was 
elected  Chief  Magistrate  he  offered  him  his  sword,  at  the 
risk  of  compromising  his  |>osition  in  the  army.  Fleury 
took  no  jmrt  in  the  |x>litical  or  Parliamentary  events  which 
led  up  to  the  coup  itetat ;  but  when  he  saw  that  the  time 
must  come  when  the  Prince  would  have  to  save  France 
from  another  revolution,  he  volunteered  to  find  the  man, 
the  genera),  who  should  lie  his  principal  and  indispens- 
able instrument-  -in  a  word,  his  Minister  of  War. 

During  four  years  at  Orleaiisvillu  Fleury  had  served 
under  the  orders  of  Colonel  de  Saint-Arnaud  ;  and  he 
hail  seen  in  him  that  enterprising,  bold,  firm,  and  coura- 
geous character  necessary  to  the  service  to  be'  rendered. 
Fleury  promised  to  the  Prince  to  go  to  Algeria  and  win  over 
Ik*  Saint-Arnaud.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded with  I)e  Saint-Arnaud,  and  also  with  other  old 
coni|Niuions  in  arms,  notably  with  Bosquet,  the  hero  of  Iu- 
kerman,  Canrobert,  Espinasse,  I)e  Lourmel,  Uourbaki,  &c. 

In  short,  most  of  the  superior  officers  who  stood  by 
the  Prince  during  the  coup  <Tctat  were  the  Algerian  com- 
|Miuions  in  arms  of  IK?  Saint-Arnaud  and  Fleury.  To 
describe  all  these  officers  as  a  tatiul  of  base  adventurers 
is  to  show  ignorance  of  their  \*\A  and  to  forget  their  sub- 
sequent service*. 

M.  Magnc,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  was  no  unknown 
man  when  he  rallied  resolutelv  to  the  IVesidciitV  cause*, 
lie  had  sat  for  Perigueux,  hi*  native  place,  from  1843 
to  1X4S,  and  hail  made  a  reputation  as  a  financier,  e*- 
|>e<*ially  on  Algerian  affair*.  When  M.  ftuizot  prujiosed 
to  create  a  Minister  for  Algeria,  M.  Magnc  was  indicated 
for  the  ]  rait  ion.  During  the  Presidency  he  had  already 
held  office  as  Minister  of  Public  Works  from  April  to 
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October  1851  ;  bo  that  he  had  not  Iwen  out  of  office 
more  than  three  months  when  he  joined  the  coup  ctitat 
Ministry,    The  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  1  0 

M.   Lefevrc-Dunitle,    was   :m   einin  Hirer  who 

had  been  a  Deputy  during  the  Monarchy  of  July,  and 
who  had  *u  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  on  tb  l 
vative  benches  since  1849, 

M.  Achille  Fbukl,  Minister  of  Finance,  bad  been  an 
authority  on  financial  subjects,  as  Deputy  for  Tarh 
during  the  but  -<ix  yean  of  Louis  PhiBppers  rei 
had  been  a  steady  supporter  of  M.  Ghuzot.      ■■ 
devolution  be  sal  in  the  Constituent  and  Natioi  1 
Mies,  where  his  authority  us  an  eminent  financier  was 
of  great  weight  in  the  settlement  of  the  many  difficult 
money  questions   which    transpired.     His   work   dining 
the  Presidency  was  immense;  and  the  countn  owed  to 
his  knowledge  and  his  courage  in  the  usl<  of  it  the  many 
useful  items  of  Guancia]  legislation  which  were 
between  184S  and  1851.    During  this  time  be  accepted 
office  at  [finance  Minister  four  times.     His  assumption 
office,  then,  on  December  2  was  an  important  accession 
strength. 

Bach  were  the  elements  of  that  coup  rfitat  Cabinet. 
reckless  writen  have  described  as  composed  "f 
unknown  or  desperate  men. 

In  addition  to  thai  Huistrj  the  Prince  formed 
snitaliYa  Commission,  consisting  of  Frenchmen  of  ooteand 
authority.    The  publication  of  the  first  list  of  l.'omuii>- 
gave  rise  \<>  several  public  protests,  of  which  the 
Prince's  enemies  made  excellent  use,    Bui  them 

is  of  timidity  on  the  pari  of  men  wl 
warned  to  stand  aloof  until  after  the  ratification  of  \h< 
Prince's  powers  by  the  national  vote  on   Deo 
The  format  ion  of  1  he  Commission    was   entrusted  1.. 
be,   ami    011    December   14  tbe  definitive   list 


d  of 
Con- 
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issued.1     It   included    twenty-two  ex-Ministers   (of   the    chap. 

Republic  or  of  the  Monarchy  of  July),  one  marshal,  the  — ,: 

first  president  of  theCour  des  Comptes,  the  first  president 
of  the  Court  of  Apj>eal,  the  first  president  of  the  Court 
of  Cassation,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  twenty-three  generals,  two  ex-pro- 
cureurs  generaiix^  two  ex-prefects  under  Louis  Philip|)ef 
and  134  ex-Deputies.  These  had  all  rallied  to  the  cause 
of  the  Prince  before  the  nation  hud  absolved  him  from 
the  resjxmsibility  of  the  coup  (TetaU  and  these  were  of 
the  band  of  adventurers  who,  according  to  Mr.  Kiuglake, 
stood  by  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  while  he  appealed  from 
the  National  Assembly  to  the  nation. 


1  '  The  Consultative  Commission  those   of   XI .    L&m   Faucher   (who 

had  been  definitively  constituted  by  a  had  made  himself  ridiculous  to  all 

decree  of  December  13.     This  decree  parties  by  his  outrageous  bunts  of 

confirmed  most  of  the  nominations  vanity)  and  M.  Joseph  IVrier,  Regent 

already  published,  and  added  several  of  the  Bank  of  France  and  brother 

new   members  to  the  list.     We  re-  of    Louis     Philippe's     Minister.* — 

mark  hardly  any  withdrawals  save  Vermont. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

DECEMBER   3    AND   4. 

book  Ox  December  15  M.  cle  Maupas  concentrated  his  daily 
t  rejx>rts  to  the  President  on  the  coup  dtitat  in  one  compre- 
hensive statement.  This  document  was  produced  at  the 
request  of  the  Prince.  On  the  7th,  being  at  the  Opera 
in  company  with  De  Morny,  Magnan,  De  Saint-Arnaud, 
and  De  Maupas,  the  Prince  received  the  visits  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  foreign  Courts.  He  remarked  that  the 
manner  of  some  was  constrained  ;  and  in  a  conversation 
with  the  English  ambassador  he  discovered  that  the  wild- 
est exaggerations  were  current  as  to  the  bloodshed  of  the 
3rd.     It  was  said  that  thousands  had  perished. 

The  Prince,  greatly  moved,  turned  to  De  Maupas,  and 
having  obtained  from  him  a  formal  denial  of  the  facts,  or 
alleged  facts,  submitted  by  the  ambassador,  ordered  a  com- 
plete and  an  exact  report  on  the  events  of  December  3 
and  4  to  be  drawn  up.1 

Of  course  such  a  rc]>ort  puts  matters  in  the  best  light, 
but  there  exists  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  good  evi- 
dence against  the  monstrous  and  ridiculous  exaggerations 
of  the  Prince's  political  enemies,  who  have  delighted  to 
describe  the  morrow  of  the  coup  d'etat  as  a  day  of  reckless 
bloodshed.  The  violence  of  party  passion  immediately 
after  December  2  excuses  some  of  the  charges  which  were 
made  against   the  Prince    President,    his   Ministers   and 

«  

1   ltd/)/ ><>/■?  du   l'rrtrt   de   Pol  iff  sur  lr*  Eci'nvmviit *  dti  3  Drt-rmbre  185 1. 
1853.     rnpiibligluni. 
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agents;  and  at  the  same  time  it  explains  their  wildness.  ciiai*. 
Slander  was  the  only  weaj>on  left  in  the  hands  of  the  gene-  —  . "  ^ 
nils,  |M>litirians9  and  expectant  placemen  who  were  com- 
pletely circumveiited  and  crushed  by  the  Prince's  triumph. 
The  most  extravagant  stories  stole  abroad  from  Mazas 
and  Vincennes.  It  was  reported  that  honourable — nay, 
illustrious — public  men  had  been  treated  with  wanton  in- 
dignity ;  that  prisoners  had  been  made  by  the  thousand  ; ' 
that  there  had  l>een  wholesale  executions  ;  that  a  drunken 
soldier}'  had  enjoyed  a  battue  of  peaceful  citizens  along 
the  l>oulevards  ;  and  that  hosts  of  inoffensive  Frenchmen 
had  Iki'H  deported,  and  would  not  be  heard  of  again. 
The  blow  which  was  stnrk  in  the  cause  of  order  was  a 
severe  and  derisive  one  ;  and  thev  who  could  not  retaliate 
in  deeds  were  venomous  of  tongue.  The  Zanders  they 
disseminated  fell  on  fertile  ground.  The  Republicans 
and  Orleanists  found  nothing  too  atrocious  for  the  credu- 
lity they  affected.  The  Prime  President,  in  their  coteries 
and  cafe?*,  became  an  inhuman  monster;  and  hi**  satellites 
were  presented  to  terrified  women  and  children  as  gorged 
with  the  blood  of  their  kindred.  Stories  that  now  look  like 
grotesque  inventions,  calculated  rather  to  raise  a  laugh  than 
to  excite  indignation,  were  swallowed  by  the  tjoltf-moiwhes 
of  the  faubourg*,  who  furtively  foregathered  in  silent,  un- 
regarded places;  and  these  were  carried  to  their  house*  011 
trembling  lip*,  where  Louis  XajM>leon  was  erected  into 
an  ogre.  whose  threatened  apjn-arance  kept  tin*  children 
quiet.  This  terrorism,  created  by  the  factions  whom  tin* 
Prince  President  had  defeated,  was  used  years  afterwards 
to  defile  his  name,  to  distort  his  most  |  wit  riot  ic  acts,  and 
to  sap  the  foundations  of  his  throne.  It  was  based  on 
wilful  falsehood,  and  yet  statesmen  of  honourable  repute 

1  'I*-   ;- r-"M»«-l  ill*  In  }»>lic>*   n*>      tiu  JYefrf  n'r  /Wfcv  turle*  Ei+nrmenta 

\wr\\u\  <|H''  -«"*<»:•* 1  i|  i.itrv-wn«rt*       tiu  3  J***tnbrr    1851,   it.  4.       ISklif 

»rr»--i-i* :■■!!•    *i..iul  !«•.••  -  "      A*";*/**! '       IS*  riiujirimerie  dr  Cb.  Lahurr,  1 853. 
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book     adopted  il  as  i  weapon,  and  '  kleanist  partisans  have  neve 
■ — ,_i_-  ceased  to  foist  it  ae  severe  trntli  on  too  credulous  writers. 

Thesrap  t<'.'t<it  mu  carried  out  with  vigour  and  (on 
sight,  and  in  the  execution  of  it  many  aeecaaarity  ban 
acta  wen  committed,  lint  M.  de  Mnnpiis  protested  i 
in  every  instance  where  it  was  (bund  necessary  to  deprivi 
a  personage  of  his  liberty,  in  all  dealings  with  political 
antagonists,  in  even-  act  of  oppression  committed  upon  an 
individual  in  the  cause  of  general  order  and  safety,  cart- 
was  taken  to  remove  from  the  proceeding  the  least  appear- 
ance of  anger  or  of  vengeance. 

The  genenda  and  chief*  of  parties  or  foci 
given  unmistakable  signs  of  their  determination  to  l 
the  President's  power,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  cavil 

war,  were,  as  already    described,  arrested    in  their  1 
To   begin  with,  sixteen  representative*,   eight  of  wfaOQ 
belonged  to  the  Mountain,  and  sixty-two  known  and  tur- 
bulent  demagogue — builders  of  barricades   and    stump 
orators  in  Socialist  clubs — were  put  under  lock  and  1 
Not  a  single  prisoner,  M.  de   Maupas  reported,  had  l 
complain   of  the   treatment   he  suffered.      The  polin 
agents  bad  strict  orders  to  treat  with  genUenesi  ■ 
violent  men  who  might  load  them  with  cones. 

The  azrestfl  which  took  place  aboui  midday  of  i 

2nd  coin  milted  tn  .-ate  custody  the  local  demagogue? 
who  ware  known  to  have  matured  designs  upon  the  public 
peace.  Having  taken  up  the  reins  of  power,  the  I 

was  bound,  in  the  public  interest,  to  hold  them  iirmh , 
anil   to  prevent   civil    war  at  all   hazards,     Thai 

UBce  had  been  contemplated  by  the  hostali 
of  the  Assembly  was  made  clear  by  the  drafts  of  decrej 
found  among  the  papers  of  M,  Baze.    One  of  these  calks 
din  ihe  ioth  Legion  of  the  National  Guard,  as  that  ma 

1    Il^ii>vvl  tin  frtfrt  -li  ftihMMT        l'*ri,«-      IJc  ['Imjirimrtin  d«  Ofe.   1 
In  AWiirmntf*  rf«  3  flftwid  1851.        hatv,  1853. 
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likely  to  give  a  sympathetic  sup|>ort  to  the  Assembly,  chap. 
The  rapidity  and  method  with  which  some  200  repre-  —  .- — 
sentatives  were  gathered  in  the  mairie  of  the  10th 
Arrondissement,  and  were  asked  to  vote  the  impeach- 
ment  of  the  President  and  his  Ministers,  the  ap|x)intment 
of  General  Oudinot  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  Paris, 
and  a  regular  series  of  measures  for  the  constitution  of  an 
Administration  in  the  place  of  that  of  the  ftlysee,  indicated 
a  preorganised  plot  that  was  to  blossom  on  the  ruin  of 
the  elect  of  December  10.  It  is  to  this  organisation  that 
we  must  attribute  the  insurrectionary  movements  of  the 
night  of  the  2nd  and  the  following  day,  and  consequently 
the  deplorable  scenes  which  followed  immediately  on  the 
coup  detat.  These  were,  after  all,  but  feeble  rc[>etitions 
of  the  events  of  the  bloody  days  of  June,  when  General 
(  avaiguac  was  in  command  of  the  army.  The  op|>onents 
of  authority  in  December  1S51  were  the  same  men  who 
had  raised  tin1  Red  standard  over  the  deserted  National 
Workshop  in  1S48.  In  1S48  the  causes  of  resistance 
to  the  Executive  were  the  hai>h  measures  of  banishment 
and  military  service  which  had  been  imj>osed  on  the 
workmen,  whom  some  Republican  UtopisL*  had  flattered, 
deluded,  and  then  forsaken;  in  1851  they  were  the 
workings  of  the  baffled  ultra-Socialists  and  incompetent 
but  vain  and  noisy  Republicans  ^assisted  with  money  and 
words  of  encouragement  by  the  Monarchists),  who,  with 
the  help  of  ( hlcanists  and  Legitimists,  had  hoped  to  Ik? 
rid  of  the  man  whose  authority  rested  ujkjii  the  formally 
expressed  national  will.  Kehind  the  barricades  were  re- 
presentatives of  a  miserable  minority  of  the  nation  ;  front- 
ing them  were  millions  of  Frenchmen  who  were  not  pre- 
wired to  barter  their  liberty  for  order,  but  who  had  had 
more  than  enough  of  that  'desolate  freedom  of  the  wild 
a.**  * — liberty  without  order  or  seeurity  for  the  morrow. 
I  jet    u*   see   how,   according    to   various   historians, 

VOL.  III.  T 
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official,  officious,  and  inimical,  the  new  Authority 
disposed  of  the  ajiostlea,  soldiers,  and  servant-  of  I>i>- 
order. 

Paris  revolutions  or  insurrections  begin  iltn 
the  Boulevards  Saint-Martin  and  Saint-Denis  ;  and  it  was 
ben  Etbonta,  as  we  have  seen,  that  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
2nd  crowd?  of  unruly  and  angry  aspect  began  to  gather. 
When  the  workmen  who  had,  according  to  M.  de  Maup 
been  cheering  the  President ,  while  he  reviewed  the  n 
forces  that  had  so  zealously  supported  his  action  f 
the  Assembly,  were  returning  in  serried  maMM  along 
boulevards,  they  involuntarily  strengthened  the  ug 
and  dupes  of  the  secret  societies,  and  the  noisy  I 
became  immense  by  the  Saint-Denis  and  Saint- 1 
Gates.  The  intervention  of  the  police  could  not  be  > 
safety  delayed.  About  two  o'clock  four  comnnsskmel 
supported  by  a  strong  body  of  police,  appeared  on  ' 
scene,  put  an  end  to  the  street  oratory,  which  w 
iug  the  passions  of  the  mob,  and  carried  off  about  f 
ringleaders  to  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  when  thftj  I 
looked  up  in  a  roomy  and  well-ventilated  ward.1  Tn 
appeared  also,  and  cleared  the  boulevards.  k» 
although  some  of  the  police  agents  had  been  maltreat  w 
by  the  crowd,  no  blood  had  been  shed.  The  I 
the  mob  had,  in  many  instances,  behaved  with  [ 
violence,  desiring  to  precipitate  a  general  collision  ; 
tih>  police  were  under  orders  to  behave  with  enemas] 
';..n  :i-  in -II  u  firmness,  and  they  obeyed  the  mat  i 

admirably,  although  they  had  seen   oue  of  their  n 
Cm   tin'  point  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  a  group  of 
more  violent  of  the  rioters.     The  cries  that  rose  ab 
the  din  of  the  swaying  masses  of  excited  men  were. 


1   K-p,m-r  da  IW/tt  J*  Folic*  mr 
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with  the  President!  Down  with  (lie  priests!  Down  with 
the  army  • '  On  the  IJoulevaril  Montimirtre  two  fashion-  - 
ably  dressed  men  were  arrested  while  they  were  address- 
ing groups  in  favour  of  the  overthrow  of  the  President. 
But  as  the  day  wore  towards  its  elose  the  streets  and 
Iwulevards  became  quiet.  The  dinner  hour  is  always 
one  of  coiniKirativc  pence,  even  when  an  insurrection  is  at 
its  height.1  Only  at  one  point,  about  sundown,  was 
there  any  serious  turmoil ;  and  lien.-  the  violence  of  the 
rioters  overcame  the  patience  of  the  police,  who,  out- 
numbered, beaten,  and  in  deadly  peril,  turned  upou  their 
assailants,  two  of  whom  paid  for  their  turbulence  with 
their  lives. 

As  the  night  wore  on  Pari*,  outwardly,  became  calm, 
Hut  the  leaders  of  the  secret  societies  who  had  escajieil 
the  vigilance  of  the  police  were  active  within  doors — 
tutting  (7i  jwniHiiirnie,  drawing  up  inflammatory  addresses 
to  In-  posted  on  the  public  walls,  sending  fimh  an  appeal 
to  the  workmen  (o  take  up  arms,  and  generally  preparing 
for  a  regular  resistance  to  the  President's  Government. 
We  have  sevu  how  they  were  received  when  they  Went 
into  the  streets  at  ten  o'clock  at  night.  The  Ixilder  plotters, 
in  their  hiding-places,  went  the  length  of  framing  a  Pro- 
visional Government,  which  was  to  In;  triumphant  at  the 
Hotel  de  ViHw  on  the  morrow.  Many  of  these  secret 
committees  were  broken  up  by  the  |K>lice,  and  hofore 
the  morning  of  the  3rd  about  160  notable  *oriittiiir&  had 
beeii  put  under  lock  ami  key.  It  was  clear,  notwith- 
standing, that  the  day  would  not  pass  without  a  serious 
conflict.  The  Prefect  of  Police  had  begged  I  lie  masters 
of  import anl  workshop  to  keep  them  ojicii,  and  i«T-iinde 
their  men  to  remain  at  work,  and  some  had  succeeded  ; 
but  the  day  was  too  obviously  big  with  stirring  events  to 


;    tv  naswd  in  the  workshop.     The  men  who  hat!  no  part 
surrectionary  movement  were  stirred  by  a 
:  there  were  ten  badauds. 
The  comporftore  of  the  newspapers  which  had  l>een 
suspended  were  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  meeting-place  of 
:.:i  iii  the  Faubourg  Sauit-Antoine.     The 
•oaten  were  already  upon    the  walls,  and    even 
guarded  by  armed  men.    Barricades,  strategically  situated, 
were  rising  rapidly.  A  few  representatives  of  the  H 

-}  to  direct  and  envenom  the  contest.  The  first 
serious  conflict  between  the  military  and  the  insurgent- 
was  upon  the  barricade  of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Autoine,  and 
in  \h\-  the  n -preventative  Baudin  was  killed  as  lie  urged 
the  insurgents  forward  from  the  summit  of  the  barricade. 
Hi*  death  created  a  wild  and  widespread  excitement. 
The  boulevards  became  packed  with  tumultuous  bottile 
mobs.  The  leaders  perched  themselves  on  elevated  places 
and  read  the.  revolutionary  proclamations  ami  decrees. 
False  news  about  the  downfall  of  the  ElysT-e  <  iovcrinnent 
were  spread  on  all  side^.  But  hours  passed  without  raj 
serious  collision  between  the  police  or  soldiers 
people.  Fortunately  the  insurgents  were  not  as  plenti- 
fully provided  with  anus  as  they  had  been  in  1848.  At 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  although  nearly  all  the 
eastern  half  of  Paris  was  a  vast  scene  of  riot,  and  appeared 

to  1"'  ill   till     pu-r.x-iull     of    the   111   ■ 

made  nothing  like  a  general  movement  of  liis 
destroy  the  barricades  and  clear  the  streets.     This  delay 
was  attributed  to  fear,  to  disaffection  in  certaw  regiments — 
in  short,  to  every  cause  that  coidd  be  turned  to  lecOMBl  ho 
give  the  insurgents  heart.     It  was,  however,  the  di 
design  of  two  men  who  were  strangere  to  fear.     !  I 
Arnaud  and  De  Moray  bad  resolved  to  put  an  end  to 
armed  resistance  by  one  blow.     The  telegrams  - 
the  cool-headed  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  reply  to  the 
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excited  De  Maupas,  who  forwarded  him  a  series  of  alarm- 
ing rumours  wliich  his  commissaries  picked  up  on  their 
rounds,  demonstrate  the  fitness  of  De  Moray  for  the 
functions  to  which  he  had  been  appointed.  De  Maupas 
was  troubled  by  the  most  extravagant  reports,  and  carried 
on  his  arrests  wholesale  ; l  De  Morny  reproved  him  and 
told  him  to  be  careful  and  circumspect,  and,  above  all,  not 
harsh. 

In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  of  the  3rd,  while  an 
unruly  population  filled  the  streets  and  the  air  was  filled 
with  deafening  seditious  shouts,  a  carriage  appeared  at 
the  end  of  the  Faubourg  Saint- Antoine.  In  this  carriage 
sat  Prince  Louis  Najx)leon — alone  and  without  es<*ort. 
The  mob  was  tumultuous  for  a  moment,  then  sullenly 
silent.  Way  was  made  mechanically  for  the  carriage, 
which  passed  slowly  along.  As  it  proceeded  the  work- 
men became  dazzled  by  the  Prince's  intrepidity,  and  by 
hundreds  they  uncovered,  while  many  for  the  first  time 
shouted  4  Vive  TEmjiereur ! '  * 
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1  Prefect  of  Police  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  Thurwiay,  IV«c. 
4:  •  It  1*  said  that  the  12th  Itragootui 
have  arrived  at  St.  Germain,  with  the 
Count  of  Chanibord  in  their  rank*  a* 
a  noldier.  I  hanllv  Mieve  it/  M. 
d«*  Mornv  ■  answer :  '  And  I  don't 
believe  it  at  all.'  Prefect  of  Police 
t«»  the  Minimer  «»f  the  Interior, 
Thiirmlav,  Dec*.  4 :  *  Mob  on  the  Pont 
Neuf.  Shot*  tired  on  the  <Juai  dea 
Kleur*.  Compact  umb  in  the  neigh- 
bxirhood  of  the  IVefectur*  of  Police. 
They  are  tiring  through  a  irate. 
What  iiU.U  done  r  *  UepW  of  M 
de  Mornv :     '  Fire  through  yomr  gate.* 

•  *  CVtait  au  lendemain  du  roup 
d'etat;  le  faubourg  Saint-Aotoine, 
re  faubourg  ouvrier  qui  epouvante 


«  fort  aujounlTiui  notre  republique, 
tftait  *oulev*.  Une  population  at* 
dente,  enfiammee,  a*  preaaait  dana 
lea  ruea,  brandiwant  dea  armee,  profit 
rant  le*  plue  terrible*  menace*  contra 
lea  auteurt  de  re  que  M.  Victor  Hugo 
appelle  ••  le  gtaet-4-pen*  de  decembf*/* 
M.  de  Maxcere,  qui  etait  da  la  cam* 
pagne  ou  qui  *r  preparait  k  en  etra, 
nVtait  pan  k  *on  at*e.  C  hi  pouvait 
rraindre  que  la  bataille  a  peine  tinie 
ne  reromraencaL 

4  Tout  k  coup  U  ae  fit  un  grand 
mouvetuent  k  IVitremite*  du  faa- 
bourg — de  bruvauteacUneura  auiviea 
d*un  ■ilence—puu  l*on  tit  apparaitra 
une  raleehe:  dan*  crtte  calerhe,  la 
prince  l4wi*-Napuleoii,  eeul,  amna 
aucune  de  caa  precau- 
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De  Saint-Aznaad  watched  events  with  equal  calmness 
'  1 1  mi  tlic  Ministry  of  War.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
3td  he  wrote  to  Mngnan  that  he  was  right  tn  keeping  his 
■oldien  in  baraeka,  ind  giving  them  rest,  so  that  they 
might  be  fresfa  and  ready  to  act  at  any  moni'  a 
early  as  seven  in  the  morning  the  Minister  of  War  re- 
ceived from  M.  de  Rlaupas  alarmist  messages — being 
surprised  and  frightened  by  the  absence  of  d 
military  force — but  he  treated  them  in  the  spirit  of  1 
Morny,  and  went  to  work  with  his  troops  methodic! 
He  sent  two  brigades  to  disperse  the  rioters  in  the  Fan- 
bomgfl  S:iint-Antnine  and  Saint -Jacques,  and  before  BOOB 
the  barricades  were  carried,  and  the  inntrgeofi 
nattered  in  disorder — cowed  by  the  energy  and  del 
mination  of  the  soldiers.  Hut,  although  dispersed. 
were  not  utterly  disheartened.  In  the  afternoon  attempi 
wi'iv  inadt'  i"  raise  barricades  in  the  Hues  du  Ti  a 
Eambuteau,  and  round  about;  but  they  wire  frustrated 
by  charges  of  chasseurs  ;  and  although  M.  de  Maupas 
reported  the  arrival  of  'patriots'  from  Jiouen.  the  ru- 
moured arrival  of  Ledru-Kollin  to  direct  the  revolution, 
and  other  signs  of  civil  war,  a>  plui  it'e  of  the 

President,  more  barricade-biiildin^,  the  daycloeed  without 
further  bloodshed  or  fighting.     In  the  evening  the  excJU 

■  reported  to  the  Interior  and  to  the  War  Di  [ 
rneiit  tliat  all  was  calm  ;  that  the  workmen  were  leti 
ing  to  their  work,  thai   the  shop-keepers  were  abate 
down,  and!  that,  in  short,  the  energy  of  the  Executive  1 
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finally  triumphed.     It  wad,  however,  at  this  time,  when     chap. 

the  Prefect  was  calm,  that  the  real  danger  was  brewing.   . , 

llis  latest  report  reached  the  War  Office  when  De  Saint- 
Aruaud  and  Magnan  were  receiving  authentic  news  that 
the  night  would  produce  formidable  barricades,  that  the 
insurgents  had  broken  into  the  rooms  of  a  great  number 
of  National  Guards  and  carried  off  their  arms,  and  that, 
in  short,  the  4th  would  be  a  gloomier  day  than  the  3rd 
had  been. 

M.  de  Maupas  was  not  the  only  believer  in  startling 
news  throughout  the  3rd  and  4th.  Prince  Xa{x>leou, 
under  the  guidance  of  M.  de  Girardiu,  was  among 
the  nuist  active  of  the  President's  enemies,  and  was 
to  be  seen  among  the  leaders  of  revolt  urging  them  on, 
and  glorying  in  ever}*  rumour  of  success ;  while  his  father, 
from  his  quarters  in  the  Invalides,  wavered  between 
his  son  and  the  Elysee,  leaning  always  to  the  side  that 
was  reported  to  be  gaining  ground.  With  Prince  Xapo- 
leou  was  the  Priuce  de  Cauiuo,  Loth  hopeful  that  they 
might  come  to  the  front  if  Prince  Louis  was  overthrown  ; 
the  former  being  jealous  ot  his  cousin,  and  forgetful  of 
the  favours  Louis  had  showered  u|>on  him  until  he  had 
fatigued  him  with  his  ingratitude  and  misconduct.1 

4  Well,'  cried  Prince  Napoleon,  as  he  entered  his 
father's  preseuce  on  the  afternoon  of  the  3rd,  •  it  is  not 
over  yet.  The  barricades  are  rising,  the  societies  are 
about  to  act,  the  fauUmrgs  are  becoming  agitated. 
Neumayer  is  marching  u{>ou  Paris  with  1 5,000  men  ; 
he  is  at  hand.  Castcllanc  has  refused  to  adhere  to  die 
coup  ditut.  The  Court  of  Cassation  lias  met  to  jiroeecute 
and  judge  Louis.  Things  are  getting  warm.*  lie  a|>- 
jK-ared  delighted.     Hut    the  Prime  expressed  his  ho|H», 

'  For  11  complete  Account  of  the  (\mp  J&at  muedetifw*.  Par  iHi- 
prtM*mlin^»  «»f  himr  Jerome  ami  hi*  caw.  Paris  Lihrairie  tie  la  S>ci*U 
aou  flunitu'    0h«  amp  diittt,  •*«•  /x       «!•-•  •••■»•  Jr  I**Un-«. 
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BOOK     not  his  convictions.     He  belonged  to  the  party  that  * 

, _i,  spreading  these  wild  reports  in  order  to  create  the  excil 

ment  which   was  described  us  existing.     In  the  evenin 
one  of  the  Prince's  followers  reached  the  IuvalioVs  \ 
the  report  that  the  downfall  of  the  President  m 
everywhere,  that  representatives  of  the  people  were 
leaving  for  Amiens,  and  that  on  the  morrow  the  Presi- 
dent, would  undoubtedly  be  in  Vincennes.     While  mem- 
bers  of  Prince  Louis's  family  were  thus  speculating  OH  1 
discomliture,  his  more  loyal  generals  were  preparing  : 
stamp  out  the  insurrection  on  the  morrow.     In  the  < 
rug  Uagnafi  wrote  to  De  Saint-Arnaud  that  the  time  I 
come  to  give  complete  confidence  and  peace  to  the  caluM 
of  Paris,  and  that  consequently  he  had  issued  orders  to 
the  various  brigades  of  the  Army  of  Paris  to  draw  up  in 
line  of  lmttle,  in   the  various  threatened  quarters  of  thi 
capital,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  the  la 
rign   of  disorder   l<>   BCt   with    energy.      He  was  resold 
that  the  streets  should   be  cleared,  and   thai    the  shop! 
shoidd  not  he  again  rompelled  to  close  their  doors,      ml 
orders  to  the  three  generals  were  precise  and  peremptory  : 
'  Withdraw  all  the  troops  to  their  quarters.     Let  thei 
rest  to-night.     Let  the  barricade-buildiug  go  on  mthd 
interruption.      Comply    with    no    requisition    !'■■■ 
To-morrow  at  ten  o'clock  the  Army  of  Paris  will  carry  a 
the  barricades  with  artillery.' 

Before  the  morning  Magnan  altered  the  hour  for  l 
nppoarasofl  of  the  troops  to  nine  o'clock  ;  and  the  tin 
for  a  general  combined  attack  on  the  insurgent'. 
hail  fortified  themselves  in  a  great  square  of  the  onto 
reaching  from  the  Seine  to  the  quiet  boulevards, 
the  Rue  de  la  Taix  to  the  Rue  du  Temple,  was  fixed  i 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4  th  the  insurrection,  encouraged 
by  the  impunity  enjoyed  throughout  the  night,  had  t 
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formidable  proportions,  and  held  strong  positions.  Dur-  chap 
ing  the  previous  day  Socialist  and  other  leaders  op|>osed  — ,-'- 
to  the  filysee  had  succeeded  in  exciting  the  idle  crowds 
in  the  streets,  the  rallying  cry  being  4  Tayo !  Tayo !  *  Be- 
tween the  Rue  Laffitte  and  the  Faubourg  Mont  mart  in 
preachers  of  insurrection  had  never  ceased  to  harangue 
the  people;  and  the  police  had  not  been  strong  enough 
to  interfere.  The  assassination  of  the  President  and  dis- 
obedience to  the  laws  had  been  openly  advocated,  and 
insurrectionary  handbills  of  many  kinds  had  been  plenti- 
fully distributed.  The  most  alarming  reports  were  indus- 
triously carried  from  street  to  street.  At  Lyons,  Amiens, 
Lille,  and  llouen  the  insurgents  were  victorious,  and 
Genend  Neumayer  was  at  the  gates  of  Paris  with  30,000 
men!  General  Lamoriciere  had  escaped  from  prison, 
and  was  on  the  boulevards  at  the  head  of  the  regiments 
which  had  declared  for  the  President !  The  Court  of 
Cassation  and  the  High  Court  of  Justice  were  sitting  en 
permanence  at  Versailles  under  the  protection  of  regiments 
of  the  National  Guard!  The  President  was  de|x>sed  and 
outlawed!  The  President  had  ju*»t  taken  by  force  from 
the  Rank  twenty-five  millions,  to  l>e  distributed  to  his 
generals  and  soldiers!  General  liedcau  was  covered 
with  bayonet  wounds!  Cavaignac  had  been  pigged  and 
handcuffed  !  These  are  only  the  more  striking  inventions 
which  the  agents  of  MM.  Victor  Hugo  and  Schcelcher 
went  crying  about  the  streets,  these  two  worthies  having 
placarded  the  walls  with  this  monstrous  falsehood  : — 

'  Inhabitant.**  of  Paris, — The  National  Guards  and  the 
people  of  the  department*  are  marching  on  Paris,  to 
help  us  to  seize  the   traitor   Louis  Xa|M>leon    lJonuparte. 

For  the  Representatives  of  the  |>eople. 

4  Victor  Hugo,  President ; 
•  ScilcKLCllKR,  Secretary.* 
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To  meet  thaw  infamous  appeals  to  the  pa 

working  classes,  who  remained  in  the  main  deaf  to  t 
the  Minister  of  War  caused  an  order  to  be  posted  on  t 
walls  to  the  effect  that  the  disseminators  of  false  news 
to  the  insurgents  would  be  arrested  as  accompli- 
delivered  over  to  a  council  of  war.     It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  in  short,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  41I1  at,  de 
Maii[>as  surveyed  the  scene  with  considerable  t  1 . 

But  the  generals  knew  their  troops,  and  could  con- 
fide in  them  to  a  man.  They  were  fresh,  They  were 
full  of  zeal,  and  not  a  little  angry  at  the  reception,  tin-y 
had  received.  Partisan  writers  have  described 
drunk  with  the  Prince's  wine;  but  proof  of  this  has  been 
sought  in  vain.  Between  the  troops  and  the  insurgeuts 
there  existed  a  strong  animosity,  which  the  latter  had 
raised  by  systematic  insults.  80  that  the  soldiers  un- 
doubtedly obeyed  orders,  when  the  moment  for  action 
arrived,  with  a  will.  Moreover,  they  were  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon. 

The  morning  light  discovered  upon  the  walls  a  pro- 
claiuaiioii  with  the  rignature  of  tin.- Minister  of  War,  which 
warned  ihc  disaffected  that  any  man  taken  on  a  scene  of 
riot,  or  on  a  barricade,  with  arms  in  hu  bands,  would  be 
then  and  there  shot.    This  rigorous  measure  thm 
among  the  insurgents,  and  many  of  them  al  on© 
the  barricades  and  point--'  of  defence  at  which  they  had 
beeu  posted  by  their  leaders.    At  eight  o'clock  De  ICanpn 
declared  that  Paris  was  tranquil,  and  at  the  same  hour 
General  Levasseur,  who  was  stationed  wi 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  reported  that,  to  bis  astonishment, 
there  was  neither  mob  nor  barricade  in  bis  vicinity.     Jitit 
the  sun  hud  hardly  left  the  horizon  when  ominous  reports 

reach  the  Ministries  Of  War  and  of  tin-    Interior.      Ihwlde 

and  menacing  groups  began  to  form  on  the  left  as  well 

as  the  right    bank    of  the    Seine.     They    found 
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bodies  of  trooj*  in  every  direction.     These,  however,  re-     chap. 

mained  motionless  throughout  tlie  morning,  and  by  de-  —  -, — 
grees  the  insurgents  ventured  forth,  the  street  orators — 
*  cafe  conspirators  in  black  broadcloth  and  yellow  gloves,' 
as  General  Magnan  called  them — renewed  their  harangues, 
the  boulevards  became  crowded  with  mixed  multitudes 
of  rioters  and  lookers-on,  and  the  barricades  were  covered 
with  the  soldiers  of  revolt.  Throughout  the  morning  M. 
de  Mnu j ww  sent  hasty  appeals  to  the  Ministries;  but 
General  Magnan*  who  was  posted  with  his  staff  on  the 
Place  du  Carrousel,  made  no  answer.  lie  had  appointed 
two  o  clock  as  the  hour  for  a  general  convergent  move- 
ment of  his  forces  upon  the  strongholds  of  the  insurrection; 
and  at  that  hour,  and  not  tofore,  his  brigades  were  simul- 
taneously set  in  motion.1 

The  Ikmrgon  brigade  took  up  its  ]x>sition  t>etween 
the  Fortes  Saint-Denis  and  Saint-Martin ;  the  Canrobert 
and  Cotte  brigades  were  massed  along  the  Boulevard  des 
I  tali  ens  ;  while  General  Dulae  oeeupied  the  ground  by 
Saint-Kustache,  and  General  Hevbell  lilled  the  Rue  de  la 
Fatx  with  his  brigade  of  cavalry.  Ojierutioiis  began  by 
n  convergent  movement  towards  the  centre  of  the  insur- 
gent faubourgs  of  the  Oarrelet  and  Levasseur  brigades. 
The  Hourgon  brigade  .swept  the  boulevards  caMward  to 
the  Kue  du  Temple,  and  cleared  this  street  of  barricades 
as  far  as  the  Hue  ltambuteau.  General  Caiirohert  at 
tacked  and  curried  the  formidable  barricades  in  the  Kue 
FaulKHirg  Saint-Martin  and  adjacent  streets,  his  chasseurs 
a>«aulting  them  at  the  point  of  the  Imvonet.  General 
Ihilac,  mi p| M>rtcd  by  a  battery  of  artillery,  put  the  in«ur- 
jfeiit>  to  flight  from  the  Kue  Kamhuteau  and  neijrh bour- 
\uh*\  ;  while  General  Ix*vas*eur  at  the  head  of  hi*  truo|*t 


1  Tur  M>Mit*r»  luul  mxty  cArtndjfv*  in  ibrir  bo\e%  ami  carried  mtiuM  for 
four  <U\a. 


penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  insurrection  in  the  Rues 
du  Temple,  de  Rambuteau,  and  Saint-Martin ;  and 
General  Marulaz  cleared  the  Rue  Saint-Denis  and  itd 
neighbourhood.1 

To  the  east,  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Autoine,  General 
Courtigis,  who  had  arrived  from  yinceiines,  carried  era 
thing  before  him,  scattering  the  barricades  and  tUHUgei 
of  this  most  turbulent  quarter.     All  these  simultaneous 
operations    were    conducted  with  cxtrai  >rdinar y  vigoiur. 
The  barricades  were  first  attacked  with  artillery,  and  then 
r-;in kil  by  assault — the  troops  experiencing  in  many 
stances  a  very  warm  reception   from  the  rioters,  mi 
of  whom  had  managed  to  obtain  arras.     Near  tin 
Ifontmartre,  on  the  boulevards,  General  Ruyliell'-rav; 
were  met  by  a  smart  fusillade  from  sonic   of  tin    hoi 
to  which  the  troops  as  smartly  replied.     And  be 
happened  the  most  deplorable  episode  of  this  dark  day. 

Mr.  Kin^Uikr  hjU  QOt  hesitated  to  adopt  tin.'  QU 
ridiculous  statements,  rumours,  and  calculations  OS  the 
'  butchery  '  on  the  boulevanls — quoting  Captain  Jesse's 
letter,  which  has  been  proved  to  demonstration  to  In-  a 
string  of  exaggerations,  the  work  of  an  over-excited 
imagination.  General  Fleury,  anion:.'  others,  has  met  it  with 
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1  The  generals  of  brigade*  who 
auppressed  the  infuiTeetioi]  were 
mostly  brilliant  African  officers — the 
(lower  of  tht  French  army.  Some 
dated  from  the  Kmpire,  nc  Cftrrelet, 
who  waa  wounded  at  Kvlim.  l;i|i.rt, 
and    K'.rti'.      L'imroliert,  the  hem  of 
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11  series  of  authentic  deniala.  Marshal  Canrobert,  who  c*j*p- 
commanded  the  troops,  who  are  alleged  to  have  perpetrated  —  .-:— 
the  *  butchery,'  is  alive  to  refute  Mr.  Kinglake's  errors.1 

Captain  Gronuw  was  on  the  lwutevards  when  the 
1  butchery '  took  place.  He  says  in  his  published  '  Ite- 
ininiseetices: ' — 

'  I  happened  on  that  day  to  pay  a  visit,  in  company 
with  my  friend  Mr.  Paget  of  the  British  Embassy,  to 
my  banker  in  the  Hue  Basse  du  KctnjKirt.  M.  Charles 
Ijifiite  then  gave  us  to  understand  that  orders  had 
been  given  to  the  military  t«i  act  with  great  modera- 
tiou ;  but  if  there  existed  the  slightest  disposition  to  riot, 
they  were  to  "  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,"  and  u>  de- 
stroy all  barricades  with  million,  During  our  short  in- 
terview the  bugles  were  heard  close  at  hand  ;  the  windows 
were  opened,  and  we  took  up  a  jKisitioti  on  the  balcony, 
whence  we  saw  marching,  in  good  military  order  and  at 
double  (puck  time,  (he  ( 'hasseur*  de  Vinoennes.  M. 
Ijtfitte,  without  anticipating  what  was  alnnit  to  occur, 
good-naturedly  said:  "  If  you  wish  to  seethe  fun,  you 
had  lx'tter  follow  (he  troops;  for  I  am  confident,  from 
the  information  I  have  this  moment  received,  that  they 
are  bent  on  mischief." 

'Mr.  I'aget  and  I  bent  our  steps  towards  the  Hue 
Hiclielien.  when'  the  rattling  of  musketry  was  distinctly 
heard.  My  friend  left  for  (be  British  Embassy,  saying 
that,  as  a  diplomatist,  his  place  was  in    the    Faubourg 

1  'Mr.  KiiiL'Uk.'  mi-  n  r.  ■1'Fifl '  ■(■  *hrn    Mr.    Kiiitftakr     nmdurvd    it 

nnr   "f  tli>-   nviiiH-nU  i-njrajn-d  ■■id  inrlw     la-ant    aini.*      M.S.    Xutr*   ty 

hi.  nviibfiil  al»u>-  killnl  1,400  im-n.  ISnurti  FUiiy  >a  ikr  jwww'oh  of 

Till-  ."li..n-  Bwrtimi.  wliieb   i»  11-t  lA,   .ImiAur.      In   a   latU-  In  hi*  fifth 

nrn   in  T-ii-iI   »r  lvl.nl,  11111*1  I-  i-diti.«i    Mr.    Knvlak-  in   fi>n-r«l    hi 

n-ful>-d.     I-  it  |..—)M>-  ihnt  n  man  ailmit  dial  hiic  ..f  hi-  an-untnum  io- 

nf  m-iw  i'an   h»i-  iim.l.'  -nr)i  ail  •*-  finnaiit*   .m    the  alanpn)    hu1.li.rii-™ 

■rifixii  •      It  i*  an  in/mmr,  and  I  miii  had     -utawqumiJi    alkiwnl    thai    b* 

di»(n-»«i  ■••  tliiuk  I  didn't  kmw  it  mi+,-ht  bale  ■»  an  nayM. 
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■;ion:  and  not  upon  the  boulevards.  IsUMe- 
dttteh*  afterwards  a  brigade  of  lancers,  commanded  by 
CVdoaeb  Fore)"  and  Rochefort,  arrived  opposite  the  spot 
•when.'  I  had  placed  myself,  at  the  angle  of  the  Bob 
Grange  Bateliere  and  the  boulevards.  A  considerable 
t-rowd  had  there  collected ;  and  such  was  their  hostile 
and  so  loud  their  vociferations,  that  I  «u  oau* 
vincvd  the  lancers  would  not  long  remain  inaoti 
pedal!  v  if  the  slightest  insult  was  offered  them.  From 
these  persons  thus  collected  came  a  pistol  ball 
loud  detonation,  and  a  soldier  waa  wounded. 
Rochefort  immediately  charged  at  the  head  of 
lent ;  the  consequence  was  that  seven!  of  the 
orowd  were  severely  wounded,  and  a  bad  feeling  sprang 
up  amongst  the  soldiery.  I  thought  it  prudent  to  quit 
ilits  scene  and  return  to  my  home,  which  I  reached  with 
able  difficulty. 
•Certainly  all  that  occurred  was  of  a  nature  to  excite 
nynirinfim  and  alarm  ;  but  "  that  it  was  seen  with  I 
horror  by  thousands  of  French  men  and  women  "  is  an 
absurd  exaggeration.  The  upper  classes  of  Paris  were 
no  doubt  exceedingly  angry  and  irritated,  because  during 
every  •■meute  in  the  metropolis  the  boulevards  on  the 
Madeleine  side  of  the  Rue  Richelieu  always  continued 
to  be  the  resort  of  the  flaneur,  and  had  es'uped  the 
slaughter  consequent  on  the  erection  of  barricade.-  ;  and 
they  wi.-iit  there  attracted  by  "  the  [»omp  and  circumstance 
of  war,"  and  thought  themselves  safe :  for  they  looked 
upon  the  BoxHen  as  their  national  defenders  against 
insurgent*,  and  they  were  maddened  at  the  idea  of  the 
daughter  of  unarmed  saunterers,  who  had  gone  out  as  it 
were  under  the  shield  of  the  military  to  see  what  was 
going  forward. 

'.  .  .  The  occurrences  of  that  dny  undoubtedly  struck 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Paris  which  will 
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never  be  obliterated,  and  they  certainly  have  tended  to  chap. 
affect  the  popularity  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  the  « — ,— 
capital,  more  es{>ecially  as  his  political  adversaries  have 
never  failed  to  throw  upon  him  the  resi>onsibility  of 
events  over  which  he  had  no  control.  So  dishonest  have 
been  some  of  the  writers  who  have  furnished  the  public 
with  their  tales,  that  it  has  been  stated  that  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Luxembourg  military  executions 
of  prisoners  took  place  in  the  dead  of  night.  The  over- 
throw of  a  pile  of  the  chairs  which  in  winter  are  gene- 
rally to  be  seen  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the 
consequent  alarm  given  by  the  sentry,  was  even  magnified 
into  an  attack  ujm>ii  the  palace  and  the  consequent  car- 
nage of  the  assailants.  As  for  the  statement  that  platoons 
of  soldiers  jnTfonned  the  office  of  executioners  in  the 
night,  it  is  a  pure  invention  ;  and  the  rumour  alleged  to 
have  l>een  credited  iu  Paris,  that  during  the  night  of  the 
4th  and  5th  of  December  prisoners  were  shot  in  batches 
and  thrown  into  pits,  is  an  equally  groundless  fabrication. 
I  never  heard  that  such  a  falsehood  was  propagated 
until  I  read  this  shameful  insinuation  in  a  volume  which 
claims  to  be  a  contribution  to  history.  As  for  the  u  nine 
kinds  of  slaughter"  which  the  eccentric  writer  discovers 
that  military  men  may  unhesitatingly  indulge  in,  I  do 
not  think  that  anv  of  these  have  relation  to  the  melan- 
<*holy  events  of  December  4. 

'Those  events  are  deeply  to  be  deplored,  but  they 
arose  out  of  accidental  circumstances.  No  one  has  ever 
attempted  to  defend  them  ;  and  they  ought  not  to  Ik* 
exaggerated,  either  for  tin*  purjKwie  of  exciting  tile  sym- 
| withy  of  nations,  or  for  the  sake  of  blackening  |>olitical 
enemies.  There  was  no  wanton  massacre  of  the  people, 
as  has  l>een  asserted ;  then'  were  sad  mistakes,  and 
people  ran  into  danger  notwithstanding  the  warnings  that 
were   distributed   even* where — for   placards  were  upon 
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'A*  *»i>  m  even*  direction,  entreating  everyone  to  stay 
There  were  insurgents,  there  were  barricades, 
HI  firing  upon  the  soldiers;  there  was  th>. 
;y  for  martial  law  to  be  enforced ;  but  the  Em- 
I  not  chargeable  either  with  the  wild  excesses  of 
Lhc  soHliery  or  the  credulity  of  the  Minister  of  Police. 
TV  Parisians,  even  at  the  height  of  their  excitement,  did 
Ml  hold  the  Prince  President    responsible  for  these  ile- 
pkwable  consequences ;  neither  had  he  the  least  appre- 
i'vn  'it'  being  the  object  of  vindictive  feelings.     So 
Tar  from  entertaining  any  personal    fear,  his  calm  self- 
posession  was  never  more  conspicuous  than  doling  these 
days.' 
But  tlie  idea  of  a   wholesale  massacre  of  innocent, 
unarmed  citizens  on  the  boulevards  became  firmly  fixed 
in    the    general    mind   throughout  Europe;   and  it  was 
fortified  by  the  industry  with  which  the  enemies  of 
Corns  Napoleon  (who  were  active  instigaton  of  the  in- 
Myrection)  repeated  every  circumstance  in  sup-x>rt  of  it 
which  they  could  gather  and  invent.1    Tin 
tigable  collectors  of  calumnious  misinformation  wen  the 
Orleanists ;  and  they  found  England  a  fruitful  field  for 
the  <li— .'imitation  of  their  malignity.    Even  the     I 
M   Int.  is  August  28,  1852,  asserted  that  no  Utt 
1,200  unarmed  and  inoffensive  citizens  were  assassinated 
in  the  streets  of  Paris  after  December  2  by  a  drunken 
soldier;-.     The  *  Monileur  univr-r-el'  replied  :   '  The  refu- 
tation of  such  a  calumny   lies  in    its   very   exaggeration. 

Everybody  know*  that  the  official  report  givei  the  nuni- 


*  On  til*  Boulnrard  Montmnrtre  of  tin-  boiuea  from  which  lb*  finny 

1  IIpvIb'']'-  cavalry  and  Can-  had    nnxwmW   wan  d«*UtiTnl    bi 

'tfanliimn*  wararacoived  witli  cannon  "hut,  mid  in  i!it>  lL-bi  thlrty- 

li   ii--«  five    iiwiirgwiU   or  lonkun-nn   wm 

on  thr  ■mlh  nidi)  of  the  way.     The  killed,  and  many  wonndad. 
troop*  irplkd  with  tifTMlt  the  (fate" 
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berof  persons  killed  iluriiif;  the  insurrection  at  380.  Even  chap. 
this  number  is  undoubtedly  too  heavy.  As  to  the  aeci-  _?;:_ 
dentally  wounded,  fortunately  the  number  does  not  ex- 
ceed eight  or  ten.' '  The  suppression  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, begun  at  two  o'clock,  wits  almost  completed  by 
five.  All  the  strongholds  of  the  insurgents  hud  been 
taken ;  nnd  there  remained  only  to  scatter  them  at 
the  divers  isolated  |  stints  at  which  a  few  reu-sembled 
towards  night  full,  threatening;  to  renew  the  fighting  on 
the  morrow.  In  the  Itues  Sainl-Honore,  Montmurtic,  and 
on  the  Place  ties  Vietoires,  barricaded  were  erected  to- 
wards nightfall.  They  wen*  all,  however,  easily  swept 
away,  and  their  builders  dispersed  by  the  troops,  except 
those  in  the  Rues  Moiitmartre  nnd  Montorgueil.  where 
the  insurgents  had  taken  the  precaution  to  destroy  the 
street  lamps,  and  thus  to  cover  their  o|)crutioiis  with 
complete  darkness.  Here  formidable  Iwirriciides  were 
erected;  but  al  eight  o'clock  at  night  Colonel  I/iui'lliel 
determined,  in  spite  of  the  darkness,  to  destroy  them,  and 
leave  mi  fortrc!>s  for  the  insurrection  on  the  morrow. 
His  t roup*  carried  no  less  than  live  barricades,  Mime  of 
which  were  di««perately  defended.  On  the  most  for- 
midable forty  of  the  hundred  men  who  defended  it  were 
killed.  Willi  this  sanguinary  eoiiif*!,  carried  on  in  the 
utter  dark  in"*  of  a  December  night,  the  bloodshed  in 
l'uri*  riiiiMijiu'tii  upon  the  chhji  ift'tut  may  lie  said  to  Imvu 
dosed.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  (ieneral  Ib-nault 
had  nothing  !■>  do  id!  day.  Then-  were  menacing  groups 
here  and  there  among  the  [M»pulafiou  of  the  Mill  and 
I  2th  AiToiidisseirunls  ;  but  not  11  single  blow  was  struck, 
Throughout  the  night  strong  1  todies  of  cavalry  swept  the 
IxKilfviirdviiid  bitlulioiisof  infantry, strategically disjtoscd, 
prevented  the  further  distill  bailee  of  thecapitid.     Soldiers 

1  Ore  Apprndu  II. 
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occupied  the;  corner  houses  of  all  the  <li 
-  The  cavalry  encamped  by  their  fives  in  the  Champa 
sees.    Canrobert  remained  with  his  soldiers  al 
Saint- Mart  in.     Hut  nil  the  troops  whom  Magnan  fell 
could  wiili  safety  withdraw  retired  to  Eheu  quarters. 
his  report  to  the  Minister  of  War  of  the  day's  proceed* 
iugs,  written  in  the  evening,  Magnan  remarked  thai   '  the 
troopi    who  were  for  the  first    time  enj 
warfare  have  been  too -easily  roused  by  the  si 
upon  them  from  the  windows,  and  replied   bj 
fusillades.     The   generals  managed  to  calm   them,    and 
then  led  them  forward  to  the  barricades  '     Tin- 
explains   the   wild   fusillade  along  the  boulevai 
proves  thai  it  waenol  the  premeditated  act  of  the  generals 
imr  wanton  daughter  by  a  drunken  soldiery.    He 
were  bewildered  by  the  immense  crowds,  the   ■ 
vociferations,  and  were  at  last  exasperated  by  the  s] 
from  the  windows. 

Geueral  Magnan  finally   reported  to  the  Minister  or 
War:— 

'The  reports  which  were  addressed  to  me  during  the 
night  of  the  4th  on  the  state  of  Paris   having  given  DM 
theaHoranoe  that  the  insurrection  would  not  dare  u>  raise 
its  head  again,  I  withdrew  part  of  the  troop-  at  midnight., 
give  them  the  rest  they  bad  so  richly  earned,     0 
row,  the  5th,  I  wanted  to  show  the  entire  arm;  of  Paxil 
the  populace.    By  this  demonstration  1  desin  I 
confidence  to  the  well-affected  and  to  strike  terror  through 
the  disaffected.    I  ordered  the  brigades  of  infantry,  with 
their  artillery  and  their  companies  of  engi 
the  capital  in  Hying  columns,  to  attach  the 

wherever  they  might  find  any  remaining,  ami   to  carry 
and  scatter  all  obstacles  to  free  circulation, 

'General  Carrelet,  at  the  head  of  a  column 
division,  inarched  to  the  Barriere  Rochechouart,  whan 
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formidable  barricade   remained :     but    the    insurgents,     hiap 

cowed  by  the  result  of  the  4th,  dared  not  defend  tin  ir '_ 

entrenchments,  and  iled  at  the  approach  of  our  soldiers. 
Another  barricade,  raised  in  the  Faubourg  Poissonniere, 
was  also  (lesertetl  by  its  defender*  before  General  Canro- 
bvrt.  nt  the  head  of  a  column,  could  reach  it.  From  this 
moment  the  ]>uhli<-  jieacc  has  not  Ixvh  disturbed  in  Paris, 
und  the  circulation  has  been  everywhere  re-established, 
Tlie  army  returned  to  its  quarters,  and  from  the  morrow, 
the  6th,  Paris  Iwheld  no  longer  a  universal  parade  of 
forces  in  the  streets,  und  resumed  its  business  and  its 
pleasures." 

Thus  ended  the  iiwurreclion  of  the  coup  tTV'Aif  in 
Paris.  It  was  promptly  suppressed  not  only  by  the 
vigour  of  the  military  authorities,  but  also  by  the  skill 
and  mutch*  with  which  the  commissaries  of  M.  de  Maujms, 
*u|iporled  by  the  soldiers,  were  able  to  seize  upon  tlv 
leaders  who  -sent  forth  inflammatory  proclamations  from 
their  rlubs,  and  many  of  whom  never  took  part  in  the 
scenes  of  violence  which  they  provoked.1 

I>riven  from  the  streets  of  Paris,  ami  unable  any 
longer  to  im-ite  the  dellideil  workmen  of  the  fatilwurgs, 
I iv  fill  liood  and  by  gills  of  money,  to  disturb  the  public 
peace,  'he  route* I  Monarchists  and  Swiali-ls,  who  had 
made  common  cause,  took  to  the  manufacture  of  stories 
of  wholesale  military  execution-  in  the  dead  of  the  night. 
These  stories  wen-  believed  ;  and  Mr.  Kinglake  has  en- 
dorsed them.  lint  discrceler  anti-ltonapartist  historians 
have  found  it  prudent  to  merely  hint  at  the  poMsihililv  of 
Mich  atrocities  M.  Taxile  llelord.  who  has  a  heart r 
up|H-lile  for  nearly  any  extravagant  charge  aL'aiuM  the 
Kmpire  and  it*  chief,  puts  the  ease  tentatively  :- 

*  Mid  execution-  rn  inn***  take  place  in   the  prisons, 

1  nii.lrtiiu.iri  .■»,  iSj;.  tlurv  liail  --nut in-,  of  tbw  19  Miuainn] 
l.-ii  J.IJJ  in*»U,  216  l.iiy-  rvjiu*-      al  '•■i'ltr-tabwie. 
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iit  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  and  on  the  Ohftmp  de  Mai 
It  is  now  impossible  to  tell.  The  "Mouitcur''  of  August  3 
1852,  reckons  the  number  of  persons  killed  at  3S0.  A 
list  of  the  dead  interred  in  the  cemeteries  of  Paris  on  tlie 
5th  could  alone  tell  us  whether  the  "  Moniteur  " 
if  correct.  The  eoMtrvateur  of  the  Uantmaitve  can 
tery  in  1851  lius  often  told  how  he  received  350  1 
on  December  5,  with  orders  to  bury  them  immediate! 
without  even  allowing  them  to  be  identified.' l 

M.  Delord  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  more 
thL?  flimsy  gossip  on  the  subject ;  hut,  knowing  nothing,  he 
iy  careful  to  suggest  to  the  reader  thai  midnight  but  cileries 
may  have  taken  place.     Mr.  Kiugluke  fortifies*his  bold' 
Statement  by  the  testimony  of  '  a  man   widely  know 
but    whom   he  Ck)6t   Dot    name.      Prosper  Meririu'v, 
looked  on  at  the  coup  d'etat  in  his  own  light,  cool,  1 
indifferent  manner,  writing  to  a  friend  on  December  : 
with  no  idea  of  after-publication,   said :    •  I»e  brutalitc 
il  n'yenapascu.  .  .  .   La  batnilh-  hit  pi 
,1'oubliais  de  vous  dire  que  notie  Presjdeni  avail  no  de 
premiers  reprb  Rfl  serenite*  at  BOD  sang-froid  non 
01*  Hugo  he  observed  contemptuous!*  tl 

gratified  with  tbfi  prestige  of  imprisonment, 

Il  ha-*  been  the  fashion — and  it   bai  been  the  iiiien 
of  dteOrieamats  and   Republican* — to  talk  and 
about  the  violences  of  the  coup  (fetatns  though 
bad  bo  panllel  before  or  since  in  tbc  annals  of  the  I 
turv  of  France.     The  truth  is  that  it  was  a   military  | 

meuade  0 pared  with  the  insurrection  of  Juue  iS 

and  the  Commune  of  1871.* 


■  Bm  afpandii  nt 

•  'Thetrao*|>nrta.tioii  voted  bvthn 

OmsMsmi  A---iiiiiii,  nte  Iki  b> 

fluance  uf  tb*  Uttot  ami  hate  which 
followed  lie  tnMiiTKtinn  of  Jun* 


BH    in    Ihr-ir    hand*   mrA 
Uforo  June  ir;  hit,  by  a 

alma*   of  arbitrary    power, 
C»vaitrn»p  and  hi*  wortiv 
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After  the  days  of  June  the  Constituent  Assembly  chap. 
ordered  the  transportation  en  nuume,  and  without  trial,  of  — ^ — ■ 
6,000  insurgents.  The  report  of  General  Appert  on  the 
action  of  military  tribunals  after  the  defeat  of  the  Com- 
mune shows  that  on  January  1,  1875,  13,313  persons 
had  been  condemned  to  punishments  ranging  from  death 
to  fines.  Of  these  217  were  sentenced  to  death,  410  to 
travaiu-  force*,  7,480  to  trausjiortatioii,  and  4,692  to 
various  terms  of  imprisonment. 

A  glance  at  the  llonajHirtes  Iixlged  at  the  Invalided 
affords  an  instructive  side-view  of  December  4.  At  six 
in  the  evening  Prince  Xnpoleon — the  'Prince  of  the 
Mountain ' — returned  to  dinner  after  Ins  day  in  the  streets 
in  the  midst  of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection. 

'  There  is  not  much  credit  due  to  the  army,*  he  said 
sullenly.  '  It  has  been  an  easy  vieliiry.  The  societies 
Have  not  stirred." 

Then  the  Prince  de  Caniuo  entered  with  an  Italian 
demagogue  who  acted  a*  his  aide-de-camp,  and  made 
mysterious  projuisilinn*  aside  to  King  Jerome.  The  old 
man  was  wily  and  cool.  After  dinner  lie  -cut  one  of  hit 
officers  to  the  filysec  to  obtain  news  of  the  President, 
and,  above  all,  to  see  how  matters  stood.  Tin-  officer, 
before  leaving,  had  agreed  with  his  companions,  who  de- 
tested the  atmosphere  of  intrigue  and  of  hateful  ingrati- 
tude in  which  they  were  placed,  and  could  hardly  show 
the  commonest  form-,  of  civility  to  the  Prince  of  the 
Mountain,  that  the  report  should  be  in  any  case  an  un- 
welcome one.  He  found  the  President's  rooms  tilled 
with  distinguished  people — Marshal  Kxcbuaus  was  sur- 
rounded with  generals,  all  talking  in  the  highest  spirit-. 

MM    Stn.nl  «i„l  Mnri-  tui.l  :i|.|>li~l  A       .*  -u  .Il.j4.-i >■..»  ..r   I-«  j  11.1,6- 
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Afl  lor  the  Prince,  be  was  presiding  over  a  council  of  i 

Ministers.     Xhe  news  was  no!  welcome  Bl  the  Invalid. 

lb  wm  becoming  clou  that  the  cause  ol 

was  secure  against  the  attacks  of  mobfl  led   ! 

tuiives  of  the  Mountain  and  stimulated  by  Orlearjieta  ;i 

Legitimists.    Prince  Kapoleon  hereupon  nude  it  but  mo 

against  tusvicb  rious  cousin.     He  persuaded  K  ii 

to  write  a  letter  to  the  President,  imploring  him  to  i 

plate  the  restoration  of  univLTMil  sutlhigc  by  rnakin 
vote  secret — a  course  which  the  Presidem  and  his  -Mn 
bad  already  adopted.  Prince  Napoleon  hoped  to  be  i 
to  show  that  this  reform  bad  been  adopted  under  I 
pressure  of  his  representations  ;  but  be  was  disappoint* 

Jerome'-    messenger    found    the    Prince    P 
smoking     Ins     cigarette     in     the     talon     vert    of 
filysee.      As    he   opened  the  letter    he  asked    how 
uncle  was ;  and  having  read  it,  he  smiled,  then  ■ 
an  answer,  in  which  he  informed  his  good  relatives  c 
Invalids  that  a  resolution  had  been  taken    more 
an  hour  before  making  the  vote  of  the  20th  by  1 
Prince  Louis  never  mentioned  Prince  Z9apc4ei 
being   thoroughly  informed  on  the  proceedings  of  1 
misguided,    impracticable,   disloyal,    but    intelligent 
cidtivated  kinsman.    He  distinguished  clearly  beam 
father  and  son,  and  behered  that  his  uncle  wished  dm 
to  appear  as  a   benevolent   intermediary   b<  I 
people  and  the  Elysee.     Jerome  played  hi*  oa 
In  the  event  of  his  nephew's  defeat   be   would    appear 
the  adviser  who  had  besought  him  to  put  entire  confide! 
in  the  people;  in  the  event  of  lii>  success,  be  would  1 
the  part  of  the  courageous  old  man    who  had  add 
hi-,  side  through  the  streets  on  the  morning  of  the  2 

Let  us  bow  Bee  whai  was  the  fete  <-f  the  members  a 
the  Parliamentary  Opposition,  and  of  the  Bocial 
whom  De  Saint-Arnaud  and  De  Moray 
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mirier  lock  ami  key  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd.  M. 
Thiers,  after  11  few  days"  at  Mazas,  where  he  was  treated 
with  market!  consideration,  was  conducted  beyond  the 
Ithine  frontier  and  left  at  liberty.  On  the  3rd  Generals 
Bedeau,  Eugene  Cavaignac,  Changamier,  Lamoriciere, 
and  Lu  Flo,  Colonel  Charms,  and  MM.  Buyer  and  Haze 
were  transferred  by  De  Saint- Arnaud,  without  consulting 
]>u  Moray,  to  the  Chateau  of  Hum.  Uere  the  prisoners  were 
treated  with  extreme  leniency  and  attention,  had  access 
to  their  families,  and  within  a  mouth  were  set  at  liberty. 
On  January  8  General  Changarnier  went  to  Mods,  Colonel 
Charms  to  Brussels,  General  lie  Flo  to  Boulogne,  and  M. 
Haze  to  Aix-lu-Chapelle.  On  the  9th  General  Lamoriciere, 
who  had  been  detained  by  a  slight  indisposition,  set  out 
for  Cologne,  and  General  IJcdeau  for  Mons.  Generals 
Changarnier.  Itcricau,  uud  l^unoriciere  were  soon  after- 
waids  liandMimely  liuiwed  as  the  guests  of  Count  Ijuuift 
de  Merorie  in  his  hotel  at  Brussels. 

The  representative*  who  were  wilt  to  Mont  Valerien 
and  Vincennes  had  been  liberated  within  a  few  days,  many 
within  n  few  hours,  of  their  arrest. 
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book  'Ox  the  fourth  night  after  the  coup  d'etat,'  Captain 
2}}Ls  Gronow  remarks,  4  my  (laughter  and  myself  were  present 
at  a  ball,  given  by  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  in  honour  of 
the  Prince  President,  at  the  Hotel  Bristol,  Place  Vendome. 
At  ten  o'clock  precisely  the  President  entered  the  ball- 
room, accompanied  only  by  Count  Baeciocchi,  when  a 
quadrille  was  formed ;  the  Prince  dancing  with  the 
Duchess  of  Hamilton,  Lady  Poltimorc  and  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  being  the  rw-A-rw.  The  second  quadrille  soon 
followed,  when  the  Prince  chose  the  Princess  Mathilde  as 
his  partner,  Lord  Poltimore  and  Lady  Cowley  making  the 
rtW/-rw.  The  Prince  ap]K?ared  ]>erfectly  cool  and  col- 
lected ;  lie  conversed  with  a  great  many  persons,  but 
more  particularlv  with  Lord  Cowlev,  who  had  onlv  arrived 
in  Paris  that  morning  to  fill  his  post  of  British  Ambassador. 
Lords  Francis  Gordon,  Strangford,  Halliburton,  and  Ernest 
Bruce,  with  their  wives,  were  present,  together  with  many 
foreigners  of  distinction.  The  instant  the  clock  struck 
twelve,  Count  Baeciocchi,  in  a  low  whisper,  said  that  the 
Prince's  carriage  was  ready ;  whereu|x>n  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  taking  two  wax  candles,  conducted  his  im]>erial 
guest  downstairs,  and  handed  him  into  his  plain  brougham. 
On  the  return  of  the  Duke  to  the  ball-room,  he  observed 
to  several  friends  who  had  collected  round  him:  u  How 
extraordinary!    there    were  neiiher  military    nor   police 
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in  the  courtyard  of  tin*  hotel  tit  protect  tin*  President 
in  case  of  danger!"  In  fact,  the  Prince  returned  at 
midnight,  without  uu  wort,  to  the  Elysee  in  a  one-horse 
brougham. 

'  And  tliix  is  the  man  whom  Mr.  Kinglake,  in  lib 
account  of  the  rwi/>  c/Vlrrt.  has  insinuated  to  l>e  constantly 
occupied  in  guarding  himself  against  attacks  from  nssaasi- 
iintiiin,  and  living  in  fear  and  trembling!' 

Paris,  nftcr  a  few  skirmishes  on  the  night  of  the  4th 
anil  during  the  5th,  in  which  many  more  amMsof  leaders 
of  insurrection  wen'  made,  became  calm,  and  hastened  to 
resume  both  itn  business  and  its  pleasures.  The  Prince 
l*resident  drove  home  from  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton's 
through  quiet  streets,  from  which  the  military  had  disap- 
peared. The  watchful  IV  Moray  kept  coi]i|KHlies  and 
battalions  under  cover  in  various  quarters  where  lie  or  I)e 
Mnujias  had  reason  to  sus|»cct  that  sparks  of  sedition  still 
lurked;  but  after  the  5th  110  disorders  whatever  took 
place  in  the  street*. 

This  rapid  and  decisive  triumph  had  not  liecn  ob- 
tained wit  hi  ml  an  extraordinary  display  of  foresight, 
courage,  and  energy  :  nor  were  its  consequences  fully  se- 
cured without  the  inflict  ion  of  much  sum-ring,  in  many 
case*  wholly  unmerited.  M.  fvinileOllivicr.  in  his  account 
of  his  political  life,  jkliii!^  a  truthful  picture  of  the  hard- 
ship endured  by  M.  de  Morny's  olwur«T  prisoners.  It 
is  n  puiuM.il  one;  but  it  is  not  charged  with  venom  and 
falsehood,  like  tl.c  pages  nf  Cliemi.  Hip|»olyie  Mllgeil, 
ami  a  host  «»f  other  hostile  demagogic  writers.  The 
scene  iii  tin  liiilerie  de-  (iirondius  'at  the  Coneicrgerie), 
at  llic.'-ire,Sainte-lVIugie,aiid  in  the  fori-  rmind  at  m  nit  Paris, 
where  the  prisoners  were  crowded  pr«u;i>c  Hourly  and 
slept  iijmmi  straw,  were  |KiiufuI  in  the  extreme ;  and  without, 
the  weeping  Wtnueii  and  children  made  tin-  hardest  heart 
ache.     Many  among  the  prisoners  were  only  vain  talkers 
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BOM     or  wine-shop   braggarts,  destined  to    be    set  at    lib 

. ,_L-   in  a  few  days;  others,  like  Demosthenes  OlliviiT,'  wei 

QaeamproaiiAiig  euemioB  of  the  Fnaidenl   and   ■•' 
Uonuchic  factions,  whose  removal  from  their' 
influence  m  necessary  in  the  cause  of  public  oi 
mej  indeed,  a  measure  of  mercy  towards  thai 
Their  numbers  made  their  suffering*  inevitable,  for  il  wai 
impossible  to  effect  proper  and  seasonable  prepaj 
in  s  day  for  such  hosts  of  prisoners.    But  the  croi 
quickly  sifted  and  reduced.    Some  wore  tried  by  court 
martial ;   the  dangerous  leaden  were  sent  oil',  some 
Cayenne  and  some  to  Lambessa.    M.  deMorai  bad 
cured  his  hold  on  the  broom-handle,  to  use  his  own  jei 
and  was  determined  that  the  broom  should  m\ 
Wholesale    transportation  was  resorted  to,  in 
break  up  the  centres  of  the  Socialists.      Tin- orders   I 

emanated  from  the  Interior  to  the  departments  who 

disturbances  had  occurred  were  severe  and  pere 
M.  de  Moray  desired  to  strike  terror  in  the  hearts  of  the 
revolutionary  camps  throughout  the  country  by  swift  and 
uiu'oinpi'oiiiisnijj    aetiuii        Lie    met    the  jmyunrie,    which 
showed  its  head  in  many  places,  with  the  military,  a 
under  stern  orders,  and  with  mixed  tribunals  that  pn 
nounced  swift  and  inexorable  judgments. 

The  secret  societies  in  the  department*   saw  in 
coup  d'etat  the  frustration  of  a  Eeigu  of  Terror  which  the; 
wen  preparing  for  the  following  spring.    The  descendants 
of  Jacques  Boohomme  promised  to  be  worthy  of  him,  and 
to  be,  indeed,  very  close  imitators  of  the  wild,  mi 
|ieasants,  the  memory  of  whose  diabolical  deads 

1  Dtinioatheim  ODivier,  the  father 
of  ft  mile,  waa  clmiyiJ  with  having 
mid  Chat  he  would  hunt  down  the 
President  like  a  wild  beaat.  lie  wu 
But  at  liberty,  n*  we  have  ahnwn,  only 
on  February  ib>t  Uu  intercession  of 


M.Vieillard  with  thr  I'rwidrut.ha 
bj-  I'rinoe  Rspobn  aVd 
aIiIioi^-Ii  In-  lUafliAIgl  m 
on  thn  yih — *iich  wan  the  cotifu 
ill  tli"  forts  and  jiris 
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centuries  in  the  districts  through  which  ihey  pause*!.     The     CHAP. 

light  of  1852  was  to  lie  11  war  of  the  peasant  against  the  ■ . "■— 

|ini|irietor,  of  the  cottage  against  the  castle,  ami  t  lie  horrors 
chronicled  in  ihe  ]wges  of  Froissart  weiv  to  lie  re  enacted, 
uiul  tints  the  foundations  «if  11  lied  ItViiuhHc  were  to  he 
laiil.1  The  societies  chose  edifying  names.  Then-  were 
the  IiiUilnt/in>fiiifHfi,  the  I  %ui.*?nr#  Moiitiii/itunlt,  the  //«- 
iitanitiiin'-t,  the  Jeunf  fUmiv,  the  Viriltr  iUoive,  the  M»il- 
rimUnti  and  the  Fritum-i low  mm,  the  IWwrtw,  the  I'rtilit 
Montti.fH?  anil  the  tinimle.  They  were  all  affiliated  mid 
owed  allegiance  to  the  I  (evolutionary  (iovcrtimciit  of 
Socialism  in  I'nris,  which  government  was  in  corresjioud- 
ctice  with  centres  of  the  Sieinlisl  revolution  in  various, 
jMirts  of  Kurope.  In  the  south  these  societies  pretended 
t*i  l>e  harmless  elulis  or  tnule  societies  ;  in  the  liorili  they 
affected  the  form  of  co- 1  UK-rat  ivc  or  mutual  U-neiit  socie- 
ties ;  hut  in  1 S49,  when  the  law  of  June  19  had  empowered 
tlie  (iovcniuiciit  to  close  [tolitical  chilis  and  societies,  tlio 
Heils  exercised  their  ingenuity  in  the  foundation  of  tunny 
secret  usstieiutions,  under  the  guidance  of  cxjkti  agitators, 
and  often  under  the  direction  of  iVputiesof  the  Mountain.' 
Trumps  and  h-ggars  were  the  agents  whom  the  Sieialist 
lenders  of  rutin  used  to  communicate  with  their  depart- 
mental  associates ;  and  they  had  also  their  regular 
travellers,  whose  husiiicssH  was  to  form  local  associations, 
and  who  transmitted  the  secret  sigm.  and  mysterious  seals 
hy  wliich  the  treeiuasoiiry  of  Socialism  was  spread.  In 
this  way  a  lied  network  was  drawn  over  France,  from 
Calais  t<>  Marseilles,  and  was  in  the  hand*  of  skilful 
demagogue*,  who  had  sellled   that  May  13.  1852,  wan  to 


•-.<  //irfutri-  dr  la  Ja.yi.frir  itr 
I'tr  llnw-l  <lu  lluail.    I'ari*, 

,rim,milr 

Ali-Inrrt    Jr   la    jMrrrfwm 
Ir.,,,.,1   tur  1.    Momr- 

Im  Itmumrntt  jnlufiirri  <  o». 

wml     Jrm 
1-51. 

i»fu/r]nr    amtf-nrur    ,iu    1 
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book  be  le  jour  palingenesique  des  nations.  Then  all-  debts 
« — r-^  were  to  be  abolished,  the  people  were  to  burn  every  docu- 
ment on  which  they  could  lay  their  hands,  and  individual 
property  was  to  have  an  end.  But  many  were  impatient 
to  begin.  A  meeting  was  held  in  Paris  on  October  31, 
1 85 1,  at  whicli  the  representative,  fimile  de  Girardin, 
and  delegates  from  the  provinces  were  present.  It  was 
resolved  that  the  great  day  was  to  be  April  29,  when 
the  j>eople  were  to  rise  en  masse  throughout  France, 
or  before,  should  the  Assembly  or  the  Prince  attempt  a 
coup  d'etat 

The  means  were  not  neglected.  The  secret  societies 
were  systematically  arming,  and  powder  was  being  clan- 
destinely manufactured  and  imported  from  Belgium  and 
Switzerland  on  an  extensive  scale ;  and  every  day  the 
police  discovered  hidden  stores  of  anus. 

It  was  against  this  formidable  machinery  of  the  dema- 
gogues that  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  had  to  operate 
on  the  morrow  of  the  coup  d'etat.  The  extent  of  it,  and 
the  strength  of  it,  must  be  considered  in  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  repressive  measures  which  were  employed, 
and  the  numbers  of  prisoners  who  were  transported.1 

M.  Cheron  de  Yilliers,  the  secretary  of  the  prefect  of 
the  Haute  Vicnnc,  at  Limoges,  at  the  time  of  the  coup 
d'etat,  has  put  011  record  his  personal  exjxjriences  as  an 
official  who  was  concerned  in  the  suppression  of  the  pro- 
vincial demagogic  movement.  At  Limoges  and  its  vicinity 
the  working  population  had  l>een  deeply  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  Socialism.  There  were  active  and  courageous 
local  leaders,  who  preached  to  their  dupes  that  their 
deliverance  from  poverty  and  want  was  at  hand,  mid 
that  the  L'roletaire  was  about  to  be  the  governor  of  society. 
When  the   news  of  the  <•</////  d'/tat  reached  Limoges  the 


1  Thi'  number  is  ridiiruluiiaiy  overftAtod  b\  Mr.  Kiiiglake. 
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anarchists  rose  and  traversed  the  rural  districts  crying  chap. 
4  Vive  la  Rouge '  and  *  Vive  la  Sociale/  seized  a  few 
churches,  sounded  the  tocsin,  ruiscd  the  Red  flag,  and 
shouted  that  the  country  was  in  danger — 'A  inort  les 
dictateurs ! '  But  the  peasants  gave  only  an  uncertain  and 
feeble  answer  to  the  leaders,  who  were  townsfolk ;  and 
Jacques  Ronhomme*s  descendants  entered  an  appearance 
only  here  and  there;  but  where  they  showed  themselves 
in  numbers  the  most  dastardly  crimes  were  committed — 
as  in  the  Jura,  Provence,  and  Languedoc,  where  castles 
were  pillaged,  and  where  robliery  and  assassination  were 
rife  for  some  days.  In  one  place  a  wine-shop  keejier, 
at  the  head  of  a  host  of  armed  ])casunts,  demanded 
the  heads  of  300  of  the  notables  of  the  ncighl>ourhood, 
and  that  the  town  should  be  given  up  to  pillage  for  three 
hours.  At  riamecy  the  insurgents  were  masters  of  the 
town  for  a  day,  and  committed  horrible  atrocities  A 
cure  was  put  to  the  torture,  an  advocate  was  covered 
with  Imyonet  wounds,  a  schoolmaster  wa>  deliberately 
murdered,  a  child  was  killed  in  its  mother's  arms,  a 
gendarme  was  slowly  put  to  death  by  miscreants  who 
deliberately  watrhed  his  sufferings.  The  lied  flag  floated 
over  all,  and  the  insurgents  shouted  •  Vive  Karln'-s!  Death 
to  the  rich  !  * 

When  Hying  columns  of  soldiers  had  dis|>ersed  the 
insurrectionary  tainds,  and  secured  the  ringleaders  of  this 
widespread  attack  u|m>ii  society,  the  Ministers  of  Justice, 
of  War,  and  of  the  Interior  intimated  to  the  prefects  that 
the  Prince  President  had  resolved  to  npj>oint  mixed  coin- 
missions  (consisting  of  the  Procureur  (Seiieral  as  the  Pro- 
rureur  of  the  Republic,  of  the  general  commanding  the 
division,  and  the  prefect  of  the  department ),  except  when 
the  accused  were  soldiers  to  try  the  prisoner*.  The 
|M*ualties  were  tnins|iortation  to  a  |>enal  settlement  (whicii 
could  Ik*  iuilicted  only  in  t he  1  in*:  of  a  convicted  criminal). 
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expulsion  from  the  territory,  forced  residence  in  a  distant 
department,  and  surveillance  of  the  police.1  M.  de 
Villiers  reports  that  in  his  department  the  three  lesser 
penalties  only  were  imposed  (except  in  the  case  of  two 
old  convicts),  and  these  were  mostly  remitted  shortly  af- 
terwards. Perceiving  that  even  the  banishment  of  many 
who  had  been  led  or  forced  to  take  part  in  the  insurrec- 
tion led  to  the  misery  of  their  families  and  to  grave  in- 
conveniences in  many  industrial  centres,  the  Prince, 
when  the  mixed  commissions  had  done  their  work,  sent 
generals,  in  whose  loyalty  he  could  thoroughly  trust,  as 
commissioners,  charged  with  powers  to  remit  punishments 
on  an  extensive  scale.  These  commissioners  reduced 
nearly  every  sentence  which  they  did  not  entirely  remit. 
4  Compare/  M.  Cheron  de  Villiers  remarks,  *  the  results  of 
these  terrible  mixed  commissions  with  the  summary  con- 
demnations pronounced  by  General  Cavaignac  and  the 
National  Assembly  against  the  insurgents  of  June  1848  : 
read  in  the  '  Siecle '  the  interminable  list  of  transporta- 
tions, which  had  to  undergo  so  many  corrections  when  the 
condemned  had  Immmi  sent  to  Cayenne ;  remember  that 
the  Socialist  rising,  which  was  limited  to  Paris  in  1848, 
might,    through    the   secret    societies,   have    overspread 


1  These  mixed  riiHiiiiw-ioiiH  wen* 
appointed  by  Presidential  denee  on 
the  3rd  of  February,  1852  that  is 
two  month-  after  the  nation  hud 
conferral  on  Prinee  Louis  tin*  jiower 
to  frovern  in  its  name  -and  bud  there- 
fore n  >trirtlv  le«nl  origin.  Their 
imltritioiilM  were  afterwards  formally 
rati  lied  bv  the  Legislative  Hod  v. 
The-e  tribunals*  wen*  not  eompetent 
to  indtre  iii»mi  f«»r  capital  oflenres  yet 
M.  llnir-i  ha*  not  ««*riipled  to  talk 
about  »  th»«  blin kI  -li»«  I  by  tin-  mixed 
commi*>Mon.-.'  The\  uvv»*  **".\\+  <> 
iuere\  in  comparison  with  the  Thier.— 


Dufaiire  kw  against  the  Commune 
(called  by  the  Kadicala  the  Maw  nf 
blood '),  under  which  a  man  uii^bt  V« 
taken,  tried,  have  hi*  appeal  rejected, 
and  1n<!  idiot  within  forty-eifrht  hcur> 
M.  llenouard,  who  endeavoured  in- 
effectually in  1876,  in  the  Serre- 
Willemot  cam\  to  obtain  a  formal  con- 
dem nation  of  these  mixed  commissions 
by  the  Fin*t  Court  of  Justice  ^1 
France.  ha«  lieen  rewarded  for  hi* 
ant i-llonaj wrt wt  zeal  by  hi*  appoint  - 
inent  a-  pnxMireur  general  of  the 
Court  of  ( ';\>sition,  and  of  the  (irand 
Crowi  of  the  I  virion  of  Honour. 
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France  in  185 1 — and  it  will  lie  easy  to  neu  in  which  case 
moderation  was  shown.  For  example,  has  a  single 
instance  of  an  irreparable  error  committed  by  the  mixed 
com  missions  Ikt'ii  shown  ?  Their  judgments  were  un- 
doubtedly exemplar}*,  but  they  were  indispensable.  They 
licljied  to  reassure  idarmed  France,  and  to  re-establish 
MK-ial  onler.  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  this  statement.' 
This  is  the  testimony  of  an  honourable  man  of  moderate 
opinions,  who  saw  the  mixed  commissions  and  the  military 
commissioners  at  work,  and  who  put  his  testimony  on 
record  sixteen  years  after  the  event. 

It  is  surely  worthier  of  credence  than  the  fantastic 
and  extravagant  accounts  of  the  doings  of  these  com- 
missions to  lie  found  in  Republican  histories  of  the  Re- 
public mid  the  Second  Empire. 

M.  de  Lainartiue  said  of  the  insurrection  of  June  1 S48 : 
'  For  the  victory  to  lie  prompt,  decisive,  and  crushing, 

< sequeiitly  less  bloody,  it  was  necessary  to  crush   the 

mass  of  insurgents  by  the  mass  of  Iwivonets.''  The  authors 
of  the  roup  tFi'tnt  held  the  same  opinion  in  1851  ;  but 
after  the  victory  limn*  mercy  was  shown  to  the  vanquished 
in  the  hitter  than  in  the  former  year.* 

'  After  the  day*  *■(  Jurw  tln>n>      faptiven  in  ih*  pri*'ii»  u(  Pari*. 
wvif.arconlintr  to  M.  (UilnD  Ikmit,  '  See  Appendix  IV, 

Wtwn-n    (<-n    ami    twi-lrr    lhi-u*and 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

PUBLIC  OPINION   ON   THE   COUP  D'fiTAT. 

book  The  tide  of  public  opinion  on  the  coup  detat,  in  Fiance 
— r—>  and  throughout  Euroi>e,  with  the  exception  of  Egland, 
set  strongly  in  its  favour,  even  before  the  national  vote 
of  December  20  had  condoned  Prince  Louis's  violation 
of  his  oath  to  maintain  a  Constitution  which  the  Assem- 
bly had  already  violated  and  fundamentally  vitiated.  The 
pages  of  the  '  Almanach  imperial '  showed  that  many  of 
the  ini{)ortant  members  of  the  old  Assembly,  who  had 
attended  the  famous  meeting  which  the  soldiers  dispersed, 
quickly  rallied  to  the  new  authority  which  embodied  the 
regularly  expressed  will  of  the  nation.  The  Marquis  de 
la  Kochejacquelein  honestly  declared  that  in  his  conscience 
lie  believed  that  the  coup  d'etat  was  the  only  possible 
issue  society  had  from  the  dangers  of  the  situation,  and  he 
exclaimed  :  4  What !  the  President  was  a  dishonest  man  in 
overreaching  his  enemies,  while  they  woidd  have  been 
honest  men  if  they  had  overreached  him  and  thrown  him 
into  Yincennes !  Really  this  cannot  be  maintained.  Was 
the  Prince  right  in  judging  that  we  were  advancing  towards 
chaos  ?  Did  he  adopt  the  only  means  of  saving  us  ?  For 
myself,  I  am  convinced  that  he  did.'1  M.  de  Broglie 
declared  that  the  coup  (Petal  saved  France  from  one  of 
the  most  formidable  crises  that  can  hang  over  a  nation.- 


1  Lti   France  en    1 853.      Par  lo  J  Kewe  den  l)eu.r  Monde*y  May 

Marquis  de  la  Uochojac^uelfin.  15,  1851. 
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M.  Mole  described  the  |>osition  as  a  struggle  between     chap. 
civilisation  and  barbarism.     The  Count  d'Estourmiel,  in   — r— 
his    'Demiers    Souvenirs,'    wrote:    'Let   the    elect    of 
December    10   seize   the   reins  of  government,   on    the 
condition  that  he  keeps  them.     I  put  no  other  condition.9 

In  November  M.  John  Lcmoinne  had  said,  in  the 
4  Journal  des  Debuts/  that  society  did  not  fear  a 
omp  iTvtat%  but  regretted  that  it  did  not  happen.  M.  de 
Falloux  approved  the  act  which  committed  him  to  prison 
for  a  few  days.  M.  Louis  Veuillot  wrote  in  the  4  Univers  ' 
on  December  19  :  4  Cilice  Deccml>er  2  there  is  a  govern- 
ment and  there  is  an  army — a  head  and  an  arm — in 
France.  Under  the  shelter  of  this  double  force  every 
honest  heart  beats  tranquilly/  At  the  end  of  January 
the  '  Gazette  de  France  *  besought  its  readers  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  electoral  councils  and  to  assist  the  new 
power,  which,  with  the  supjiort  of  Providence,  was  en- 
gaged iu  the  reparation  of  administrative  and  financial 
disorders,  iu  the  destruction  of  factions,  and  in  the  scat- 
tering of  all  the  revolutionary  clement*  which  had  l>ccn 
brought  together,  to  burst  in  1852.  M.  de  Forcade,  in 
the  *  Uevue  des  Deux  Mondes  *  of  December,  rejoiced  that 
society  had  l>eeu  delivered  from  the  civil  war  which  the 
Revolution  of  1848  had  carefully  organised  for  ever}' 
village.1 

The  Continental  papers  were,  iu  the  main,  in  favour 
of  the  Prince,  and  some  declared  that  the  roup  dtiat  w;is 
grander  iu  conception  and  execution  than  the  18th 
lirumaire,  ami  that  Prince  Louis  Naj>olcon  had  proved 
himself  to  be  a  lx>rn  ruler  of  men. 


1  The   l<*ttrrn   and   ad<ir*«M   of      au    /Vtnrr  JWmtimi  4   fotrmiam  de 

confTmtuUtion  ou  Ifecetuhrr  2  which  r.itte    </n  3    /AfcrmArr.     Thr   cv+p 

mriv  nhowrrvd  ufx>n  th«  fihurfe  wt*r»  fetttt,  jud|t*d  by  tlit*  tight  of  \b*m 

ir*\hrm\  intn   m*    quarto  mlunira,  pnnd»*r«»it»  volume*,  wu  an  act  of 

of  fttnif  850  |«tfi«  each,  under  th«  national  imlTaUoii. 
till*  /^wi/  df  Adkimm*  adrtmif 
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book  Li  the  course  of  a  letter  to  Lord  Norraanby  l 
^—  ber  16,  1851)  Lord  Palmerston  said : — 

•  If  your  Excellency  wishes  to  know  my  own  c 
on  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  Franc 
such  a  state  of  antagonism  had  arisen  between  the  I 
dent  and  the  Assembly  that  it  was  becoming  every  < 
more  clear  that  their  coexistence  could  not  be  of  hw 
duration  ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  better  for  the  interest*  t 
France,  and,  through  them,  for  the  interests  of  Europ 
that  the  power  of  the  President  should  prevail,  nuismm 
as  the  continuance  of  his  authority  might  afford  a  prt 
pect  of  the  maintenance  of  social  order  in  France,  when: 
the  divisions  of  opinions  and  parties  in  the  Assemb 
appeared  to  betoken  that  their  victory  over  the  Presidi 
would  only  be  the  starting-point  for  disastrous  civil  sjsj 

'  Whether  my  opinion  was  right  or  wrong,  it  1 
to  be  shared  by  persons  interested  in  properly  in  Fi 
as  far  at  least  as  the  great  and  sudden  rise  in  the  1 
and  other  investments  may  be  assumed  to  be  indications 
of  increasing  confidence  in  the  improved  prospect  of  in- 
ternal tranquillity  in  Ffcmoe.' 

In  a  previous  letter  (December  3)  Lord  Palmerstoa 
had  disposed  of  the  moral  of  the  coup  d'etat : — 

'  As  to  respect  for  the  law  and  Constitution,  which 
you  say  in  your  despatch  of  yesterday  is  habitual  to 
Englishmen,  that  respect  belongs  to  just  and  equitable 
laws,  framed  under  a  Constitution  founded  upon  reason, 
ud  consecrated  by  its  antiquity  and  by  the  metncfyol 
1  he  long  years  of  happiness  which  the  nation  hat 
under  it.  But  it  is  scarcely  a  proper  application  of  thoae 
feelings  to  require  them  to  be  directed  to  the  d* 
yesterday  tomfoolery,  which  the  scatterbrained  heads  of 
Marrast  and  Tocquevillc  invented  for  the  torment  and 
perplexity  of  the  French  nation  ;  and  I  must  say  that  rhat 
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Constitution  was  more  honoured  by  the  breach  than  the     chap. 
,  J  vm. 

olwervanoe.  . 

%  It  was  high  time  to  get  rid  of  such  childifth  nonsense ; 
and  as  the  Assembly  seemed  to  be  resolved  that  it  should 
not  be  got  rid  of  quietly,  and  by  deliberate  alteration  and 
amendment,  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  President  deter- 
mined to  get  rid  of  them,  as  obstacles  to  all  rational  ar- 
rangement. 

*  If,  indeed,  as  we  supi>ose,  they  meant  to  strike  a 
sudden  blow  at  him,  he  was  quite  right  on  that  ground 
also  to  knock  them  down  first/ 

Lord  Palmerstons  satisfaction  at  the  success  of  the 
Prinze  President  was  heightened,  no  doubt,  by  the  strong 
anti|>nthy  ho  had  for  the  Orleans  family ;  but  this  anti- 
pathy did  not  warp  his  judgment,  as  Mr.  Theodore 
Martin,  in  his  4  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,*  endeavours  to 
demonstrate.  Lord  Palmerstou  was  consistent  in  his 
view  of  all  the  transactions  which  related  to  the  change 
in  the  Government  of  France. 

Writing  on  l>ecember  18,  Baron  Stoekmar  remarked : 
4  That  the  coup  detat%  by  itself  alone,  has  raised  the 
pft*|>ects  of  the  Bourbons,  I  cannot  see.  If  the  present 
paroxysm  (tin*  fear  of  the  Red  Republic)  is  once  over  in 
France,  and  the  desire  for  constitutional  freedom  is  again 
aroused,  and  Louis  Xa|M>lcon  shows  himself  incapable  of 
satisfying  it,  then  then?  might  be  a  chance  for  the  Bour- 
bons, and  therefore  for  the  fusion.  For  the  present  I 
should  advise  the  Orleans  to  be  as  still  and  dumb  a* 
stone*.  Few  Englishmen  would  rejoice  at  auy  pn*|>ect 
arising  for  them  ;  they  are  hated  by  the  Whigs,  who  do 
not  tru*t  them,  and  the  whole  family  is  considered  to  be 
ill-di*]>o*cd  towards  England.  People  still  recollect  the 
Joinville  pamphlet,  after  the  year  1840%  on  an  invasion  of 
England,  and  therefore  trust  Joinville,  the  cleverest  of 
them,  the  least.     Thus  the  follies  of  a  conceited  youth 

x  2 
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■MB     revenge  themselves  on  the  ripened  man  in  his  misfor- 

_, — ■  tunes. 

Baron  Stockmar  and  his  friends,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered,  were    more    strongly  prejudiced    against    Louii 
Napoleon  than  Lord  Pahnerston  was  against  the  Orleans 
family.     Moreover,  the  Baron  and  his  allies  were  avowed 
Organists.     In  a  letter  written  by  Stockmar  two  dayi 
after  the  coup  <r&tat  he  attributed  that  event  to  the  fear 
with  which  the  candidature  of  the  Prince  de  Join,  ill- 
inspired  the  President,  and  speculated  on  his  alliance  with 
the  absolute  Powers  in  a  war  against  England — showing 
herein  how  little  he  knew  of  the  President,  who,  through- 
oil!    his    presidency,    had    seized    every   opj>ortuoity  of 
cultivating  the  friendship  of  this  country. 

The  Baron  went  on  to  say  that  out  of  the  elements 
with  which  the  success  of  the  coup  tf'i'tal  hud  been  secured 
the  Devil  only  could  form  a  government,  and  he  could 
not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  permanent  rule  of  his 
Black   Majesty.       lie  ;_'ave  the    Mluwinp-  rc;i     . 
sidering  the  final  failure  of  Prince  Louis  as  probable  : — 

*  I.  His  living  in  the  "  Idees  napoleonicnnes  "  of  his 
uiiele,  which  could  only  lead  to  anachronism*. 

'  2.  That   the   fear  of  the  Beds,  which  formed  the 
strength  of  Napoleon,  would  gradually  be  recognised  as 
exaggerated. 

*  3.  The  dilliculty  of  satisfying  the  high-wrought  cx- 
jjectatkms  of  the  army  and  the  masses. 

'  4.  The  certain  revival  ol  a  wish  for  jwpular  liberties 
and  constitutional  government.' ' 

Tlit_-  foot  was  that  the  Baron  and  his  intimates  saw  with 
alarm  the  haste  with  which  the  Courts  of  8t.  Petersburg 
and  Vienna  had  greeted  Prince  Louis  after  the  whs  tfitat, 
and  gave  car  to  all  the  wild  rumours  of  alliances  for  the 

'    Mtmairt  uf  Baron  Stockmar,   vol.  ii.  p.  457. 
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readjustment  of  the  map  of  Europe  which  cgurt  and  diplo-  chap. 
matic  quidnuncs  had  busily  spread  abroad.  The  Baron,  * — r— 
who  protested  that  all  these  notes  of  alarm  were  so  much 
idle  gossip,  was  much  disturbed,  if  not  really  alarmed,  by 
them.  Me  was  a  very  mild  constitutionalist,  but  a  very 
determined  foe  of  all  revolutionary  movements.  His  in- 
fluence was  used  to  effect  the  downfall  of  Palmerston, 
who  had  expressed  sympathy  for  Kossuth  on  his  arrival  in 
England,  and  had  generally  favoured  Liberal  Continental 
movements.  He  thought  'the  man  insane*  in  theautumu, 
and  in  December  said :  '  He  has  been  guilty  of  follies 
which  confirm  me  more  and  more  in  my  former  opinion 
that  he  is  not  right  in  his  mind.'  This  judgment  on  one 
of  the  clearest  and  brightest  intelligences,  at  its  clearest 
and  brightest  e|>och,  must  seriously  affect  any  candid 
mans  estimate  of  the  reputation  Karon  Stockmar  long 
enjoyed  as  a  wise  and  deep  judge  of  men. 

Lord  Palmerston's  unreserved  and  informal  approval 
of  the  coup  ttt'tat  led  to  his  dismissal  from  office,  accom- 
(Minied  by  a  formal  expression  of  the  displeasure  of  his 
Sovereign  at  his  indcfiendcnt  manner  of  transacting  the 
business  of  the  Foreign  Office;  but  he  was  not  a  man  to 
Miffer  tamely,  nor  to  refrain  from  a  thorough  explanation. 
In  a  letter  to  I»rd  John  Russell  he  recapitulated  and 
amplified  his  former  Htatemcnt*  and  opinions,  and  showed 
that  he  was  not  the  only  Cabinet  Minister  who  approved 
the  2nd  of  December: — 

•The  opinion  which  I  entertain  of  this  grave  and  im- 
portant matter,  and  which,  no  doubt,  I  expressed,  is  that 
so  decided  an  antagonism  had  grown  up  between  the 
President  and  the  Aaccmblv  that  it  was  to  be  foreseen 
that  they  could  not  long  coexist,  and  that  each  was  plan- 
ning the  overthrow  of  the  other—either  meaning  aggres- 
sion or  believing  that  their  course  was  only  self-defence. 
There  are  circumstances  which  seem  to  countenance  the 
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course  of 
President. 
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supposition  that  the  Assembly  intended,  in  the 
that  very  week,  to  have  struck  a  blow  at  the 
and  to  have  deprived  him  of  his  position.  Now,  ay  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Assembly,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  interests  of  France,  and,  through  tbi 
interests  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  were  better  consulted  by 
the  prevalence  of  the  President  than  they  would  have 
been  by  the  prevalence  of  the  Assembly  ;  and  1 1 
rise  which  has  taken  place  in  the  French  Funds — from  91 
to  10; — together  with  the  sudden  spring  which  lias  been 
made  by  commerce  in  general,  seem  to  show  that 
French  people  in  general  are  of  the  same  Opj 
that  what  has  happened  has  inspired  the  nation  with 
feeling  of  confidence  which  they  had  not  before. 

1  Indeed,  to  account  for  this  we  have  only  to  look  at 
what  each  of  the  two  partiei  offered  to  France  as  the 
result  of  their  victory  over  the  other  party.  The  Presi- 
dent had  to  offer  unity  of  authority  and  of  purpose,  ami 
the  sup|>ort  of  the  whole  army  against  the  annivi 
the  maintenance  of  order.  The  Assembly  had  to  ol 
immediate  divisiou  among  themselves,  a  division  in 
army,  and,  in  all  probability,  civil  war,  during  which 
anaivhi^ts  would  have  had  immense  oppoxtimj 
facilities  for  carrying  their  desolating  schemes  into  exe- 
cution. If  the  Assembly  had  had  auy  acceptable  ruler  to 
ptopoae  to  the  nation  instead  of  Louis  Napoleon,  they 
might,  with  their  opinions  and  preferences,  have 
acting  as  true  patriots  by  overtlirowing  the  Presii 
But  there  were  scarcely  more  than  three  alternatives  wlm 
they  could  have  proposed.  First,  Henry  V.,  who  represents 
the  principle  of  Legitimacy,  and  who  has  a  devoted  mid  a 
considerable  part)  in  France;   but  thai  party  ii  still  a 

minority  of  the  nation,  and   n    minority   cannot   OTOtOUl 

the  majority.    Secondly,  they  might  have  proposed  lbs 
Comle  dc  Paris,  but  he  is  only  about  twelve 
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and  a  six  years'  minority  with  a  regency,  and  with  Thiers  chap* 
as  Prime  Minister,  was  not  a  proposition  which  a  nation  in 
the  stiit e  in  which  the  French  aire  was  at  all  likely  to  ac- 
cept. Thirdly,  they  might  have  offered  the  Prince  de 
Joinville  as  u  President,  or  three  of  the  generals  as  a 
Commission  of  Government ;  but  neither  of  these  arrange- 
ments would  have  l>een  acceptable  to  the  whole  nation. 
The  success  of  the  Assembly  would,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, have  been  civil  war,  while  the  success  of  the 
President  promised  the  re-establishment  of  order. 

4  This  bitter  antagonism  between  the  President  and 
the  Assembly  was  jwirtly  the  consequence  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  1848,  and  partly  the  result  of  faults  on  both 
sides,  but  chiefly  on  the  side  of  the  Assembly. 

4  It  may  safely  l>c  affirmed  that  a  long  duration  of  a 
centralised  a*  contradistinguished  from  a  federal  Repub- 
lic, in  u  great  country  like  France,  with  a  large  standing 
army,  and  the  seat  of  Government  not  in  an  unimportant 
place  like  Wa>hington,  but  in  a  great  capital  which  exer- 
cises alnuMt  paramount  influence  over  the  whole  country, 
is  a  jx>litical  im|K*sihility,  let  the  arrangement  of  such  a 
Republic  l>e  ever  so  well  or  so  wisely  constructed. 

4  ltut  the  arrangements  of  1848  greatly  increased  that 
general  impossibility,  and,  indeed,  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Marrast  and  Twqueville  would  more  properly  l>e  called 
a  dissolution  than  a  constitution,  for  they  brought  the 
political  organisation  of  France  to  the  very  brink  of 
an  arch  v. 

•  ••««. 

4  The  pro|>osal  of  the  President  to  restore  universal 
suffrage  was  evidently  intended  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing for  him  such  an  overwhelming  numl)cr  of  votes 
that  the  Assembly  would  not  have  set  his  electiou  aside. 
The  Assembly  tried  to  parry  this  by  various  schemes, 
either  projected  or  actually  put  forward.     <  hie  plan  was  a 
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law  attaching  punishment  to  any  elector  who  mi 

tor  an   ineligible  candidate;  but  this,  I  believe. 

actually  brought  forward*     Another  was  what  was  calk 

the  Questeur  proposal,  which  went  to  place  a  portion  of  r  h 

army  under  the  orders  of  the  Assembly.     This  ini  I 

negatived,  but  it  showed  what  its    proposer* 

Then  came  the  proposal  to  declare  it  high  treason  in  i 

existing  President  to  lake  any  steps  to  procure  his  i 

election — a  law  which,  if  it  had  passed,  would  obvioii' 

have  placed  the  President  at  the  mercy  of  the  Assembly, 

unless  he  could  rely  upon  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  i 

to  fight  against  that  part  of  it  which  might   g 

the  Assembly.     It  is  said,  with  what  truth  T  cannot  I 

that  it  wu  the  intention  of  the  leaders  of  the  ma 

the  Assembly,  if  that  law  had  been  carried,  tramedJati 

io  have  arrested,  within  the  walls  and  on  the  spot,  such  c 

the  Ministers  u   wore  members — among  whom 

Minister  of  War — and  to  have  also  Bodeaveored  to  se 

the  President  to  Vuieennes,  so  far  as  I  know  ;  at  least 

was  told  to  me  on  the  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  that  tho 

who  were  about  the  Koyal  Family  at  OlareDioal 

something    which    they    considered    favourable    to    thi 

interests    to    happen    at   Paris   before   the   end    of  I 

week.     I  mean  that  this  expectation  had    : 

in  the  course  of  the    week  preceding  the    and    of 

month. 

'  It  seems  to  me,  then,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  thai    1 
Napoleon  may  have  acted  from  mixed  motives.     Theree 
no  doubt  that  he  was  impelled  by  ambition,  and  by  i 
rooted  belief  which  he  is  well  known  to  have  entertain 
from  a  very  early  age,  that  he  was  destined  ; 
France.     He  may  also  have  felt  that,  in   the  pn 
plorable  Mate  of  society  in  France,  he  was  much  mo: 
capable  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  country  thi 
*  nntagoni>ts  were;   and  a  man  even  with   lam   peXBOOaJ 
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ambition   might,   in   his  situation,   have  thought  talua    chap. 
RfipublictF  xuprema  /w.  ■ — . — ■ 

'  His  justification  will,  no  doubt,  very  much  depend 
upon  the  degree  of  proof  which  he  may  be  nble  to  adduce 
that  he  was  acting  at  the  moment  in  self-defence,  and 
was  only  antieijwiting  an  impending  blow,  and  also  ujxin 
the  use  which  he  may  imike  of  the  ascendency  which  he 
has  acquired  ' 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  his  brother,  Sir  William 
Temple,  Hritish  Minister  at  Naples*,  Lord  Palmcrston 
gave  a  frank  explanation  of  his  dismissal,  in  his  own 
downright  honest  way,  over  which  Absolutism  on  the  Con- 
tinent was  everywhere  rejoicing.  He  remarked  at  the 
whim*  time  :  '  Tlie  President  could  offer  to  France  settled 
government,  with  order  and  internal  tranquillity;  the 
Assembly  had  no  eligible  candidate  to  offer  in  the  room 
of  the  President.  Henry  V.  had  only  a  minority  with 
him,  and  could  not  with  that  govern  the  majority  of  the 
nation.  The  (Vnnte  ile  Paris  is  only  about  twelve  years  old, 
and  France  could  not  now  accept  a  regency  of  six  or  eight 
years' duration,  with  a  foreign  and  Protectant  princess  as 
Hegent,  and  Thiers  as  Prime  Minister.  The  Triumvirate, 
of  the  Generals  Cavaignac,  Chaiigaruicr,  Ijunoriciere, 
would  lie  military  despotism  ;  and  Joinville  as  President 
would  lx>  u  {tolitical  solecism.  Any  one  of  these  arrange- 
ments would  have  Itecn  civil  war,  and  local  and  temporary 
nnarchy  ;  and  the  Assembly  had  nothing  else  to  offer.' 

Then,  as  to  tin-  opinion  of  Lord  Pabnerston's  colleagues 
on  the  out/I  ft' Shit :  *  Oil  Wednesday,  Hecemlipr  4,  we  had 
a  small  evening  party  at  our  house.  At  that  party  John 
ltusscll  and  Walcwr-ky  wen>,  and  they  had  a  conversation 
on  the  coif/'  <i\'Uit,  in  which  Johnny  expressed  his 
opinion,  which  Walcw»ky  tells  me  was  in  substance  and 
result  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  what  I  had  said  the  day 
before,  though,  as  he  observed,  John   Russell  is  not  so 
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BOO*     '•  expansif "  as  I  am,      But  further,  on   Friday,  I  he  6tl 
— .— ■  Walcwsky  dined  at  John  Russell's,  and  then  l 

downe  and  Charles  Wood ;  and  in  the  course  of  thai 
evening  John  Russell,  Lansdownc,  and  Charles  Wood  all 
expressed  their  opinions  on  the  roup  titbit,  and  those 
opinions  were,  if  anything,  rather  more  strongly  fav 

able  than  mine  had  been.  Moreover.  Walewsky 
Lord  Grey  riding  in  the  Park,  and  Grey's  opinion  wa.i 
likewise  expressed,  find  mi  to  the  same  effect-  It  b 
obvious  that  the  reason  assigned  for  my  dismissal  was  a 
mere  pretext,  eagerly  caught  at  for  want  of  any  good  reason. 
The  real  ground  was  a  weak  truckling  to  tins  bosOHl 
trigues  of  the  Orleans  family,  Austria,  Ptl 
and  Bavaria,  and  in  some  degree  also  of  the 
Prussian  Government.' 

Baron  Stockmar's  corres|>o]idetie..-  ;d>out  this 
help*  to  confirm  t!ie  iinpres>i(  hi  which  Lord  Palnu 
entertained  that  those  Powers  had  for  a  long  time  *eflV 
tually  poisoued  the  mind  of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince 
against  liim. 

Lord  I'aliuerston  was,  however,  oocasioi 
gerous  because  an  impetuous  Minister.  Just  before 
coup  dibit  In  received  deputations  in  Dowi 
nfatonting  addresses  of  thanks  for  his  conduct  tow; 
•ilie  illustrious  patriot  and  exile,'  Kossuth,  in  the  eo 
of  which  the  Emperors  of  Austria  Bud  EtttSSJS  \ 
described  as  odious  and  detest;  .1  niei 

tyrants  and  despots;  and  he  replied    in   a  Kb- 
that  satisfied  the  friends  of  freedom  in  Europ 

tlie  Queen  in  a  painful  position    inwards   her  allies, 
conduct  on  the  part  of  lu-r  Foreign  Secretary  my 
the  consideration  of  the  Cabinet,  at  the  Que 
when  the  coup  <?4tat  happened.     Lord  JohnBusseU 

jus!   written   to   his  colleague,  urging  the  necessity  of   * 
ted  conduct  in  the  present  very  critical  condition 


nose 

our- 
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Europe,'  when  his  fresh  indiscretion  was  made  known  at     chap. 


Windsor.  The  coincidence  was  unfortunate,  since  it 
brought  about  a  result  at  which  the  friends  of  Absolutism 
in  Europe  rejoiced.  Mr.  Murray  wrote  from  the  British 
Embassy  at  Vienna  that  the  news  of  Palmcrston's  dis- 
missal had  been  received  with  jhe  most  profound  regret 
by  the  Liberal  party  in  Austria,  and  that  the  vulgar 
triumph  of  Schwarzenberg  knew  no  bounds.  From 
Madrid  Lord  Uowden  at  once  sent  in  liis  resignation  to 
IxmxI  Granville,  Lord  Palmerston's  successor.  Nor  can 
we  jK?rceive  how  I/ird  Palmer9ton's  fall — albeit  the 
result  of  his  own  irregularity  in  his  relations  with  the 
Crown  and  his  colleagues — improved,  as  Mr.  Theodore 
Martin,  in  his  *  life  of  the  Prince  Consort,'  asserts  that 
it  did  improve,  4our  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the 
Continenud  Powers.'  %  The  circumstances  attending  it,' 
Mr.  Martin  remarks,  'could  not  fail  to  raise  distrust  on  the 
jmrt  of  the  Prince  President,'  who  was  for  a  time  under  the 
impression  that  it  might  lead  to  a  change*  in  the  friendly 
relations  between  England  and  France,  wliieh  he  was  him- 
self bent  011  promoting.  lie  was  soon  relieved  of  this  un- 
founded apprehension  ;  but  a  remark  made  by  him  on  the 
day  the  tidings  reached  Paris  of  the  removal  of  Ijord 
PalmerMon  was  most  significant :  '  I*a  chute  de  Lord  Pal- 
merxtoii  est  le couple  plus  grave qucj'ai  re^u  ;  eest  leseul 
ami  sincere  que  j'uvais;  autant  qu'il  etait  Miuistre  l'Angle* 
terre  n  avail  j>oint  d'alliiW  The  lYinoc  obviously  meant 
that  Kugland  would  have  no  alliance  against  him,  and  not 
that  her  entente  conliale  with  him  would  isolate  her  in 
Kun>|K\  He  hail  alreauly  given  Englauid  proofs  that  he 
sought  not  ihcfrieiidMiipof  ltusMaand  Austria,  which  was 
s|>o!itaueoii*ly  and  warmly  otlcred  to  him  on  the  morrow 
of  the  coup  </7/<i/,  but  the  goodwill  and  alliance  of 
England,  with  that  arch-enemy  of  Alisolutism  Palmers  ton 
as  her  *|»okcsman. 


VIII. 


LIFE  OF  XAPOLEON  TUF  TTHIID. 

The  hearty  support  which  the  Prince  President  had 
given  to  the  Great  Exhibition  when  the  Continental 
Towers  held  aloof,  '  from  an  apprehension  that  contact 
with  English  institutions  might  open  dangerous  lines  of 
opinion  in  the  minds  of  their  subjects,'  had,  indeed, 
touched  the  Prince  Consort.     Mr.  Martin  remarks: — 

'It  [the  Exhibition  I  accorded  with  his  [th> 
dent's]  own  settled  policy  of  cultivating  the  most  intimate 
political  "id  commercial  relations  with  England,  and  he 
spared  no  pains  to  secure  its  being  regarded  with  cordial 
interest  by  the  lending  manufacturers  of  France.  .  .  . 
Great  commercial  advantage!  were  the  immediate  remits 
on  both  sides.  At  the  same  time  a  friendliness  of  inter- 
course, not  unimportant  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
both  countries,  grew  up  out  of  the  personal  knowledge 
and  the  exchange  of  courtesies'  for  which  the  Exhibition 
gave  occasion.  Each  country  thenceforth  knew  the  other 
better,  and  much  of  the  old  lingering  jeatou-y 
another  began  to  disappear.' 

Lord  Palmerston  was  the  Minister  to  promote  and 
deepen  this  friendliness.  He  was  a  statesman  tilled  with 
a  passionate  love  of  his  country,  and  his  heart  had 
warmed  towards  the  French  ruler  who  had  shown  an 
alliance  of  the  two  foremost  nations  of  the  earth  to  be  the 
basts  of  his  foreign  policy.  But  Lord  Palmerston  s  justi- 
fication came  in  good  time,  when  a  cloud,  then  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand,  had  overspread  Europe  with  gloom. 
In  October  1854  Baron  Stockmnr  wrote: — 

'  It  has  been  Palmerston's maxim  for  a  long  time,  that 
an  alliance  between  Fiance  and  England  could  hold  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  Euro]*  in  check.  From  this  hi* 
maxim,  and  from  his  passionate  hatred  of  the  (Mean-,  1 
explain  to  myself  his  wild  experiment  of  publicly  ap- 
proving the  coup  dtHat  of  Louis  Napoleon  immediately 
after    its   success,  which   was   contrary    to    his  duty    as 
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Minister ;  and  his  attempt  ut  establishing  a  political  un-  CHAP. 
derstanding  with  the  Napoleons,  in  spite  of  the  general  — ^— 
condemnation  of  the  events  of  December.  In  order  to 
be  just  I  must  admit  that  lie,  at  that  time,  saw  more 
keenly  into  the  future  than  idl  of  us,  as  we  saw  through 
glasses  darkened  by  indignation  at  the  coup  d'etat.  The 
Itussian  madness  certainly  made  the  Franco-English 
alliance  a  political  necessity,  and  Palmerston  may  justly 
say  that  he  recognised  that  necessity  sooner  than  we.  He 
certainly  had  the  better  of  us.' 


LIFE   OF  NAPOLEON  THE   THIRD. 


CHAPTER  DC. 


DECEMBER    20,    1851. 

book     The  famous    letter  which   the   Count  tie   Montalembert 
'  -  addressed  to  the  electors  of  France,  through  the  pap< 
on  the  duty  of  citizens  in  regard  to  the  Prince  President's 
appeal  to  the  nation,  set  forth  the  case  between  the  Prin' 
and    France    in    a    clear    light.     The    letter   was   dat€ 
December  12  : — 

'  I    receive  every  day  letters  consulting  me  on 
proper   course   to  follow  tn  present  circumstain  ■■ -.  U 
especially  as  to  the  Ballot,  which  commences  on  the  : 
inst.,  in  order  to  respond  to  the  appeal  made  by  the  1 
dent,  to  the  French   people.     It  is  physically  impossible 
for  me  to  write  to  each  of  the  persons  who  do  me  tb 
honour  to  address  me,  and  yet  I  should  be  grieved  to 
reply  by  silence  and  an  apparent  indifference  to  the  con- 
fidence   manifested    towards  me,    and    which    bw 
gained  for  me  by  twenty  years'  political  struggles  in  the 
cause  of  the  Church  and  of  society.     Permit  me  to  < 
press,  through  the  medium  of  your  journal,  ray  opinion. 
'  I  begin  by  declaring  that  the   act  of  December 
has  put  to  night  the  whole  of  the  Revolutionists,  the  whole 
of  the  Socialists,  and  the  whole  of  the  bandits  of  France 
and  Europe ;  and  that  alone  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  more 
than  sufficient  reason  for  all  honest  men  to  rejoice,  and 
for    those    who    have    been    most    mortified    to  console 
themselves.     I  do    not   enter   into    the    question   as    to 
whether  the  coup  d'etat  (which  had    been    foreseen  by 
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everyone)  could  be  executed  at  another  moment,  and  in  chap. 
another  manner ;  to  do  so  I  should  have  to  go  back  to  the  — ^  - 
anises  which  produced  it,  and  to  give  my  opinion  on 
jxTsons  who  cannot  now  reply  to  me.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  guarantee  the  future  any  more  than  to  judge  of  the 
past.  I  only  look  to  the  present — that  is  to  say,  the  vote 
to  be  delivered  on  Sunday  week. 

4  There  are  three  courses  open — the  negative  vote, 
neutrality,  and  the  affirmative  vote. 

4  To  vote  against  Louis  Napoleon  would  be  to  sanc- 
tion the  Socialist  revolution,  which,  for  the  present  at 
least,  is  the  only  one  which  am  take  the  place  of  the 
actual  Government.  It  would  be  to  invite  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  ltcds,  instead  of  the  dictutorsliip  of  a  Prince 
who  has  rendered  for  three  years  incom|Ntrable  services  to 
the  cause  of  order  and  Catholicism.  It  would  be  (admit- 
ting the  m<»t  favourable  and  the  least  probable  hy|>o- 
thesisj  to  re-establish  that  Tower  of  Babel  which  [>eoplc 
culled  the  National  Assembly,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the 
honourable  and  distinguished  men  it  counted  in  such 
great  numbers,  was  profoundly  divided  in  the  midst  of 
|>eace  and  legal  order,  and  which — there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  fact — would  l>c  jxiwerless  in  the  presence  of  the  for- 
midable  crisis  we  are  now  cX]>o9cd  to. 

%  To  abstain  from  voting  would  be  to  belie  all  our 
antecedent*.  It  would  be  to  fail  in  the  duty  we  have 
always  recommended  and  fulfilled  under  the  Monarchy 
of  July  as  under  the  Republic;  it  would  be  to  abdicate 
the  nii»ion  of  honest  men  at  the  very  moment  that 
mission  i*  the  most  iinjicrativc  and  the  most  beneficial.  I 
highly  respei-t  the  scruples  which  may  suggest  to  many 
honourable  minds  the  idea  of  attaining ;  but  I  know 
also  great  |»oliticiaus,  who  are  unscrupulous,  and  who, 
after  having  brought  us  to  the  |K>int  where  we  now 
are — after  having  condemued  us  to  the  low  of  all  our 
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.:•..-■'  they  have  made  of  them,  or  al- 
i  w  be  made  of  them — now  come  ami  prab 

ake  a  vacuum  round  (he  Government*    I 

i  scruples;  I  protest  against  lartic- 
:  more  immoral  or  more  stupid ;  I  defy  any  man 
1 10  justify  such  conduct  to  his  conscience  or  to  hw- 
History  will  tell  how  all  France,  after  the  ignoble 
b  ni"  February  34,  recognised  the  authority  of  the 
1  o(  ihe  Hotel  de  Ville,  because  they  offered  a  chance 
^escape  from  the  abyss  that  they  themselves  had  opened. 
Let  those  chivalrous  persons — if  any  such  there  i 
who  in  1848  protested  against  the  dertrui  ttoa  of  royaltj 
against  the  brutal  expulsion  of  the  two  Chamb- 
er ihe  disarming  of  the  army;  against  the  usax] 
-.  branch  of  the  Government;  against  the  viola 
lion  of  every  law — let  such  persons,  I  repeat,  claim  the 
right  to  protest  and  abstain  from  voting:  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. But  I  refuse  to  recognise  such  a  right  in  any 
one  of  those  who  sent  representatives  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Deputies  hunted  from  their  benches  by  a  Emde  of 
barbarians  ;  to  any  of  those  who  thein-elves  sat  there, 
and  who  so  sat  to  proclaim  thai  thi  Qovemment  ] 
merited  well  of  the  country,  and  to  vote  for  lb 
iiient  of  the  House  of  Bourlxm.  Tin  conacii 
accepted  such  a  yoke,  for  fear  ul'  something  worse,  sun 
tj  Berioua  difficulty  in  conliniiiug  the  jk>w 
ili.il  restored  order  and  security  in    1848,  and  which  1 

alone  Breacrfod  us  than  entrchy  in  185c 

'The  instinct  of  the  masses  is  no  more  led  astray  1 
than  then.     Louis  Napoleon  will  be  in  1852,  as  in  18 
the  elect  of  the  nation.     ^uch  being  the  caw,  I  beli 
there  is  nothing    more  imprudent — I  should   say 
insane — for  men  of  religious  feeling  and  men  <>i 
a  country  like  ours,  than  to  put  th< 
to  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  where  these  mean  nntli 
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contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  or  to  thr  fundamental  con- 
ditions of  society.  There  are  far  too  many  among  tw, 
men  worthy  of  respect,  whose  policy  seems  to  be  to  act 
quite  in  opposition  to  the  general  opinion.  When  this 
country  went  mud  for  liberty  mid  Parliamentary  institu- 
tions, these  same  men  appealed  to  the  absolute  right  of 
royalty ;  now  that  it  is  for  the  moment  hungering  for 
silence,  nihil,  and  authority,  these  same  men  would 
impose  tin.-  Mivercigiity  of  the  tribune  and  of  discussion. 
If  ever  the  country  demand  monarchy,  the  men  I  allude 
to  will  Ik-  condemned  by  such  conduct  to  the  pcrjictuation 
ot  the  Republic. 

*  For  those  men  who  boldly  declare  that  there  is  one 
sole  right  in  [Nilitieal  affairs,  and  that  France  can  only  be 
secured  by  one  principle,  I  can,  strictly  shaking,  under- 
stand the  possibility  of  al*tahihig,  provided  these  men 
also  absiaincd  in  1S48.  But  for  us  who  are  Catholics 
nbovc  all,  who  have  always  proteased  thai  religion  and 
society  should  coexist  with  all  forms  of  government  that 
do  not  exclude  reason  and  the  Catholic  faith,  I  am  unable 
to  find  a  motive  thai  can  justify  or  excuse  voluntary  self- 
annihilation 

'  I  now  11  niie  to  the  thin!  course — namely,  the  affirm- 
ative vote.  Now,  to  vole  for  Ijiuh  Napoh-on  is  not  to 
approve  all  he  lias  done :  it  is  only  to  choose  tat  ween 
him  and  the  total  ruin  of  France.  It  docs  not  mean  that 
his  government  i*  the  one  we  prefer  to  all  others;  it 
is  Miuply  to  say  that  we  prefer  a  prince  who  has  given 
proofs  of  resolution  and  ability  to  those  who  are  at 
this  moment  giving  their  proofs  of  murder  and  pillage. 
It  is  not  t<>  confound  the  Catholic  Church  with  the  cause 
of  a  party  or  family.  It  is  to  arm  the  lem|»>r.d  [»owcr, 
the  only  imss-iMc  |Ktwer  at  this  day,  with  the  ncccssarr 
strength  to  vaiuplish  the  army  of  crime,  to  defend  our 
cliurrlie*,  our  homes,  our  wives,  against  those  who  res|Kvt 
VOL.   III.  T 
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nothing,  who  aim  at    the  Court,  who  nim  ftt    the 
■  prietor,  itn'l  whose  bullets  do  not  spare  the  p 

'  It  is  not  to  sanction  beforehand  the  emui  or  fin 
thai  a  Government,  fallible  as  every  earthly  institution  i 
may  commit ;  it  is  to  entrust  to  the  chief  whom  ■'■■ 
once  chose  for  itself  the  right  of  preparing  a  Ooostitut) 
which  will  certainly  not  be  more  dangerous  or  absurd  th 
that  which  900  representatives  elected  in  1848  I 
on  France,  and  against  which  I  had  the  hap 
vote.     I  may  add  that,  by  returning  to  unity  of  pow 
without  excluding  the  checkl  which  are  tin'  Scat  uei 

of  every  Government,  we  get  over  the  most  difficult  \ 
of  the  way  to  a  real  social  restoration — that  of  ideas  u 
morals. 

•I  have  just  reperused  the  line  you  permitted  me  I 
insert  in  the  "  Univcrs  "  as  a  rallying-exy  1"  our  broth 
in  dismay  on  February  27,  1848,  three  days  after  the  1 
of  the  throne  ;  I  find  there  these  words  : — 

'  "  The  banner  which  we  have  planted  OOtsida  ofj  I 
beyond  all,  political  opinions    is  intact.     Wie   have 
waited  till  to-day  bo  profess  our  veneration  Bar  holy  lib 
to  declare  war  against  all  kinds  of  oppression  and  de» 
to  proclaim  that  the  Catholic  cause,  such  B 
been,  and  such  as  we  have  defended  it,  was  do)  ideuti 
with  any  power,  with  any  human  cause     V7e  love 
think  that  the  perseverance  with  which  we  ban 
for  eighteen  years  this  sovereign  independence  0! 
interests  will  aid  French  Catholics  in  1 
accepting  the  new-  phase  of  society  upon  which  we  I 

Nunc  among  them  has  the  right  to  ab 
*I  have  nothing  to  add  to  or  take  from  the*-  wore 
'Observe  that  I  do  uot  .adv.. 
or  unlimited  devotedness.     I  give  myself 

I  profess  no  idolatry — neither  thai  ol 
of  amis  nor  that  of  the  reason  of  the   people.      I 
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myself  to  the  search  of  [tossible  good,  ami   to  choose  in     chap 
tlit-  midst  of  the  shocks  with  which  Gotl  visits  us  thin.  — ^— 
which  is  least  repugnant  to  the  dignity  of  ti  Christian  ami 
th<-  good  sense  of  a  citizen. 

'  If  Louis  Napoleon  were  an  unknown  person,  I  should 
unquestionably  hesitate  to  confer  on  him  such  ]>ower  and 
such  responsibility;  but  without  entering  into  the  question 
nf  his  policy  for  three  years,  I  do  not  forget  the  great 
religious  acts  which  have  marked  his  government,  so  long 
as  concord  existed  between  the  two  powers  of  the  Suite — 
the  liberty  of  instruction  guaranteed;  the  1'ojie  re-esta- 
blished by  French  arms ;  the  Church  restored  to  its 
councils,  it"  synods,  the  plenitude  of  its  dignity  ;  the 
gradual  nugmeiitatioii  of  its  colleges,  its  communities,  its 
work-  of  salvation  and  mercy. 

'Without  him  I  search  in  vain  for  11  system,  a  form 
which  can  secure  to  us  (he  conservation  and  development 
of  similar  benefits;  I  only  behold  the  wide  gulf  of  Social- 
ism. My  choice  is  maile.  I  am  for  authority  against 
revolt,  fur  preservation  against  detraction,  for  Society 
against  Sociali-m,  for  the  /uuotihle  freedom  of  good 
ug-iiliM  the  ivrtnin  liljerty  of  evil  ;  and,  in  the  mighty 
slruggl.  between  the  two  [Htwers which  divide  the  world, 
I  believ-  that  in  acting  thus  I  am.  as  I  ever  have  ln-eii, 
for  CatludiciMii  against  Revolution. 

•  Cll.    UK   MoNTALKMUERT.'  ' 

The  foregoing  letter  was  in  harmony  with  the  \iews 
of  the  Count  de  ('hiiliilninl.      The  Commit  tee  of  Twelve 

lrliirtli    i'i'-'  llif   iMUfc-im  wliirh    |ir>—  jiutifiril     lb.-     Un^uai.-*      in     whicb 

•xiilli  tum-l  M.  -i-  MxiitalrmUn*  tht-t'-mrit   imiuL.-.-d,  n-r  ilw  ea.ur 

•ii|'|— rt    it.-     iiNi'iiiijin-mi-mir     mini  of    \|rt.    Oltphant'n    remark*  on    the 

Ti»l-nt    -i^niibin.       1'rin.v    I-ui.  mll.jwt.      Tba  Count   waa  a    mutli 

Va  1. >!».*.'-  •ulw>|wnl  n-lati»n*  with  win*  mti-iiuJ    frirad  at    liberty  in 

tIh-  I'liun-li   n<i*i««nlt     uia.l"    the  18J1  than  hrwM  In  Uh>  IiM  inn 

G'Ui.l    d"    MiiDlaJrlulrrt  unr  of  hi*  of  bin  tit"—. 
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who  represented    the    Count's    interests    in    I  l 
-  which  M.  tie  Montalembert  was  a  member)  du 
their  corresjiondents  to  prevent  a  single  vote  froui  h 
recorded  against  the  Prince  President1      i-ater,    i 
1  Instructions  '  of  April  27, 1852,  the  elder  Bourbon 
'  The    Royalists   may — indeed,    they    should — mrt 
Government  in  the  struggle  it  is  maintaining 
anarchical  doctrines  of  the  Socialists ;  and  should  furt 
crises  unfortunately  happen,  they  should  once  mom 
themselves  to  be  the  most  zealous    defenders  of 
order.' 

The    Legitimists,  then,  did    not    regard   the    I'n 
President  as   the   author  of  wanton   bloodshed   in 
streets   of  Paris,  nor  as  an  usurper  resolved  to  im 
his  will  on  France  at  the  point  of  ihe  bayonet. 
should    they?     On    December   S     the    Prince 
dressed  :i  proclamation  to  tin-  people,  calling  upon  them 
not  to  shed  blood,  but  to  make  their  will  known  thruu) 
the  ballot  Ikix  on  the  20th, 

'Our  troubles  are  at  an  end,'  he  scud.  'Lei 
decision  «>!'  tin-  people  !»■  what  it  may, 
The  first  part  of  my  task  is  accomplished  I  was  «»- 
raced  that  an  appeal  to  the  nation  to  pal  an  end  to  i>arty 
conflicts  would  not  put  public  tranquillity  seriously  in 
danger.  Why  should  the  people  rise  against  me?  If  I 
no  longer  possess  your  confidence,  if  your  opinions  liav? 
changed,  it  is  nol  necessary  to  have  recoi 
tiou.  An  adverse  vote  in  the  electoral  urn  will  Knffesj, 
I  shall  always  respect  the  will  of  the  people.     Hut  until 

1  Before  Ibe  vote  of  December 

■0      Im     Bniiup",     »     l#fitiinisl 

j..nniiii  at  9t  BMmi  i] 

lollnwim.' 

M     .U'   MonUlenibert,  pur   unn 
it^iwmbro,  iioufl  auturiw 

it   ctcclnrvr   |M   !•■  I'uiniiv  1!.'  DlUNj 


hem 
rtlgh 

ved.     ' 


repreaHntaat  en  Franca  tea  inUiH- 

n ■com  hi» nd*  1  tom  la*  rnniipiw 
ilrniU  it*  tin  juu-  (Utpcwwr  un  *«il  ml* 
contn     Loult-Ktnolta.       H.    A* 

I'nllnui  lui  a  fait  cetto  rnmiBimhji 
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tin*  nation  has  s|>okcn  I  shall  s\miv  no  effort  to  put  down  chap. 
factions.  Thia  task,  however,  has  been  made  an  easy  one  ■ — ^— - 
to  me.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  Ixh-ii  seen  how  rash  it  ts 
to  struggle  against  tin  army  strong  in  discipline  and  ani- 
mated by  u  sentiment  of  military  honour  and  of  devotion  to 
1  lie  country  ;  on  the  other,  the  culm  Injuring  of  the  inluibit- 
auts  of  Paris,  and  the  reprobation  which  they  stamjiwl  on 
the  rioters,  have  declared  plainly  enough  the  aide  on  which 
thecapitalis  ranged.  .  .  .  Let  them  remain  convinced  that 
my  sole  ambition  is  to  assure  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
France.  Let  them  continue  to  give  assistance  to  the 
authorities,  and  the  country  will  soon  be  able  to  accomplish 
in  peace  the  solemn  act  which  will  inaugurate  a  new  epoch 
of  the  Republic' 

The  J  Dirties  whose  chiefs  were  dispersed  and  exiled 
wen-,  nevertheless,  secretly  summoned  to  net  ngaiii>t  the 
rrince  President.  M.  Thiers  and  his  associates  recom- 
mended  their  followers  'to  create  a  vacuum  about  the 
rrince'  by  a  general  abstention  from  voting.  The  Red* 
also  preached  abstention.  It  was  against  this  movement 
that  M.  de  MontideiiuVrt's  letter  was  directed;  but  his 
protest  was  not  needed  to  stimulate  the  people.  As  the 
20th  approached,  the  spirit  of  the  masses  showed  itself 
by  uumi.-lakalile  expressions.  Employers  addressed  their 
workmen,  calling  ujxm  them  to  support  tlic  cause  of 
order;  workmen  drew  themselves  away  from  the  pro- 
fessional agitators,  and  marched  in  serried  ranks  to  the 
{Milling  pl.ices.  Iii  the  country  districts  entire  communes 
\oted  for  thi'  IVinee.  Neither  Royalists  nor  Orlcanisia 
nor  S*i;di-t  chiefs  wen.'  able  to  make  way  against  the 
national  /Aim.  The  country  had  bad  enough  of  their 
conspiracy -i  and  faction  lights,  and  wanted  a  settled  life — 
older  oui.-idi-  the  workshops,  safety  in  the  streets,  anil  a 
linn  and  steady  administration  of  the  national  affairs. 
All  this  tin-  ( iovcrnuiciit  of  the  Prince  IYesident  appeared 
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to  promise;  and  therefore  the  nation  solemnly  B] 

the  act  by  which   he  had  put  an  end  to 

scmbly  and  scattered  the  leaden  of  the 

(he  Socialists.1  The  numbers  who  voted  on  December  : 

were  8,116,773  ;  of  these,  7,439,216  approved  th 

of  December  2,  and  gave  the  author  of  them   power  1 

govern  in  the  name  of  the  nation. 

When,  on  December  31,  11.  BUlault,  as  president  1 
the  Consultative  Commission,  presented  himself  at   the 
filyjee,  at  the  head  of  the  Commission,  to  make  known  to 

the  Prince  formally  the  result  of  the  election,  lie  said  it 
was  a  testimony  of  approval  of  the  wisdom  and  patriotism 
the  Prince  had  manifested  since  December  to,  1848, 
given, '  with  immense  acclamation,  by  seven  million  t 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  suffrages.1  When  bad  prince 
received  so  imposing  an  expression  of  the  goodwill  of  1 
people  P 

'Take  possession,  Prince,'  said  the  Consultative  Com 
mission,  *  of  this  power  which  has  been  so  glorioii-ly 


1  Am  M.  Jules  Fuviv.  in  s 
i-pooch  which  he  deli\ered  in  1865. 
has  borne  testimony  lo  the  patriotism 
of  ibe  Ml  of  I  tecerabe  r  2  : — 

'  0  fftut  couataler  ev  (trend 
<S  tenement,  que  le  Prince,  qui  <w 
Iroiivait  alow  maitn-  dea  dratinuea, 
jo  oe  dim  pna  du  monde.  niaia  du 
iixuLna  du  la  Khutor,  u'n  pas  iinitr 
tannnli    d'autrea    mouarquea  vic- 

'Cen'ett  pwils  fortune,  quelque 
icriuide  quelle  flit,  quit  a  demands 
U  leyitiiuit^de  soupouvnir:  e'eat  1111 

passta. 

'  Alow  qu'il  e'lait  uiailre  dr  tout. 
I!  11  rnulu  tiYtiv  niaitre  d<'  rir-n. 

'  II  a,  pour  ain»i  din',  ftbdlqoj  r\i 
face     du    |irinci]ie    dm  |l    I- 

M,  lo  pri-uu.-r   iHUt  que 

•  rat  In  w 


du  peuple,  ct  avec  milled,  cnmi 
une  conaiquenci'  nAcaamira,  la  cu 
aeVrntioii — on  plutiit  permrtiK-a 
da  le  dil»,  U  reiuimtioD — 1 
euHrBtfe  uuivenwl. 

nl  acte  oil   iuarqii»d" 
■ 
m'ritonne  qu'on  nr  puiuc  pa*  aper 
voir  que  hi  j 

i'.-lnl  ilu.i  diVtrmbi*  111 
— «  «*  dirige*>,  non  |j*»  coatn 
allium  emftfrrade  la  liburt*.  m 


rnuUieiil  la  luenur  el)  nrri*re 

'OaUmi  *i  vni  qn. 
tion  a  pri*  pour   nvmlxda — «  El 
l»-ut  j*-  y  M  avoir  .le  phi*  nrkt 
Bpri'«  ia  aouvermiiiBle'    du   pniiplr 

. 

Inueautiaeeiiient  ill  U  Id  du  Jl  ■ 

qui  1'aiait  limiuW— JWanuaf  afSn 
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conferred  upon  you.     Use  it  to  raise  wise  institutions,  the     chap. 

buses  of  which   the   people  have  consecrated  by  their  — , • 

votes,  lie-establish  in  France  the  principle  of  authority, 
which  lias  been  so  rudely  sluikeu  by  our  continued  agita- 
tions through  sixty  years.  Coinbilt  without  ceasing  those 
anarchical  passions  which  arise  at  the  foundation  of 
sociely.  .  .  .  On  December  2,  Prince,  you  took  for 
symbol  France  regenerated  by  the  Revolution  of  1789 
and  organised  by  tlieKni|>eror — that  is  to  say,  a  wise  and 
well-ordered  liberty,  authority  strong  and  respected  by 
all.  Let  your  wisdom  and  patriotism  realise  this  noble 
idea.  (Jive  Itack  to  this  noble  country,  so  full  of  life  and 
promise,  the  greatest  of  all  blessings — order,  stability,  con- 
fidence. Put  down  with  energy  the  spirit  of  anarchy  and 
revolt.  You  will  thus  have  saved  France,  preserved 
KtirojM.'  from  an  immense  peril,  and  have  added  to  the 
glory  of  your  name  a  new  and  imperishable  renown." 

These  were  the  words  with  which  the  Consultative 
Com  mission — the  ct  tin  position  of  which  lias  already  been 
descrila.-d — handed  to  Prince  Louis  Xajinlvuii  the  power 
tnuisfcw-d  to  him  by  more  tliiiu  seven  millions  of  his 
countrymen. 

In  his  reply  the  Prince  used  the  famous  phrase,  '  Je 
n'etais  sorti  de  hi  h-galitc  que  pour  rentrer  duns  le 
droit ; '  and  siid  that  France  hud  shown  that  she  under- 
stood and  approved  the  step.  'More  than  seven  million 
suffrages  have  absolved  me,  by  justifying  an  act  which 
had  only  one  object,  that  of  saving  France,  and  ]ieihajw 
nunijK-,  years  of  disorder  and  of  misery.  I  thank  you 
fortuning  officially  declared  ihi-  inaiiitcstal ion  to  have 
Ik-cii  thoroughly  national  and  sjioiilaiicous.'  Then 
the  Priuce  added:  'I  ho|>c  to  secure  the  destinies  of 
France  by  estabii-liilig  institutions  which  >h;d)  satisfy  at 
owe  the  ileinoerulic  instincts  of  the  nation  and  the 
unanimously  expressed   desire  to  have  u  powerful  and 
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book  respected  Government.  In  short,  to  satisfy  the  demands 
— r-L-  of  the  present  by  creating  a  system  wldch  shall  re-esta- 
blish authority  without  wounding  the  spirit  of  equality  or 
closing  any  avenue  to  progress,  is  to  lay  the  solid  founda- 
tions of  the  only  edifice  which  will  in  the  future  guarantee 
a  wise  and  beneficial  liberty.' 

On  the  morrow — that  is,  on  New  Year's  Day,  1852 — 
the  Prince  went  in  state  to  Notre  Dame,  to  pray,  as  he 
said,  for  GcxVs  protection  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  task. 
4  Invested  by  France/ he  remarked,  4  with  the  right  which 
conies  from  the  people/  he  prayed  for  'the  power  which 
is  derived  from  God.' 
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CHA1TEK    1. 

THE    KXtil.lSH    ALLIANCE. 

In  1867  M.  I'oiimiu  tin  Ti-rniil,  who  had  jus*1  received 
tlic  cnn  nf  the  L-.-gioii  tit"  Honour,  will  in  the  Eiujieror, 
through  M.  Co:  li,  the  outline  of  h  romance,  in  which 
tin*  tx'iielttf>  that  Franco  had  derived  from  the  Second 
Empire  wen-  .ivl  forth  in  11  dmmatie  form.  The  romance 
was  li>  Ik*  railed  '  After  Eighteen  Yean*.' '  The  [>ritu-i[wl 
figure  w;i.i  an  aged  Paris  bourgeois  whose  business  had 
kept  liim  away  from  his  country  since  1852.  He  re- 
turned to  find  hi*  old  quarter*  vanished,  and,  in  the  place 
of  narrow  rtreete,  cavernous  unhealthy  old  houses, 
redolent  of  sewage  and  dirt  and  darkness,  spwioiw 
avenues,  stately  palaces,  ami  light  and  cleanliness  every- 
where.. He  came  ujmhi  a  prosjierous  city,  and  found 
himself  one  of  a  nation  growing  rich  at  home  and 
honoured  and  powerful  abroad.  Him  In-loved  Fniucc 
was  indeed  at  the  head  of  tin-  civilisation  of  the  world  ! 

On  the  morrow  of  the  solemn  eereinonial  in  Notre 
Dilute  with  which  1'iiin-e  Ijouw  Na]ioleoi]  entered 
actively  upon  hi-  'mission' — that  mission  which,  as  we 

1  Tb-  »-iriiin-i  .>f  th..  lion-rn-  f«M  uf  <Vi«Wr  19,  18:0.  M   IWon 

nn>ut   -pf'    N-pit-inlvr    4.  wb«    wen-  An  T-rmil'"   tiimanrr   wa*   In   bav» 

rhan.fi  wilh  tin-  |m  Miration  -f  lb*  l-rit  (iul«Uhnl  a>  *  frmilirton  in  tbf 

TuiiVn—  |*|-  r-,  |»il.li«bnl    ibr    tfc.lr  .VumUmr   murrrui ;  but   a    vri»  itf 

iif  t  hi*  «-■:!>.  *'bi<*lllV-«  f.unil  *iu"fli:  an-id-iil.   ]a»t|>>Dr>l  it*  ■p|»»niurr, 

tbrm.  n-  ih"    ).!.<!    .if  a   imiuw  \i\  nml  tbr  war   |'Ul  an  rnd   In  ihe    pru- 

ib<-  Kiu[-i»t     M  Aiu-wio  Vitii  «•      ym. 

)p>ihiI  ill.-  hlumlrr  in  tl:i-  t'm/Jr  fmn- 
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book     hive  seen,  had  been  the  sole  ambition  and  the  unbrokeu 
■  »  '■*  dream  of  liis  eventful  life — he  began  in  earnest  the  series 
of  efforts  for  the  amelioration   of  the  condition   of  the 
wage  classes  which  lie  had  meditated  in  exile  and  in 
prison,  and  for  which  he  had  fortified  himself  by  a  reso- 
lute study  of  the  fabric  of  modem  society.     In  the  course 
of  the  reign  on  which  he  was  now  entering  he  committed 
many  errors — due  mostly  to  the  excess  of  thought  he 
gave  to  every  question,  and  to  the  conscientiousness  with 
which  he  listened  to  every  argument  and  sought  light 
from  every  quarter  ;  but  he  also  displayed  throughout  his 
epoch  of  power  an  unfaltering  desire  for  the  improve- 
ment of  mankind,  and  a  knowledge  of  the   wants  and 
predicaments  of  the  humbler  classes  incomparably  deeper 
than   that  of  any  contemporary  sovereign,  or  indeed  of 
any  previous  sovereign  we  can  call  to  mind.     At    the 
same  time  he  manifested  a  magnanimity    towards    un- 
sleeping and  unscrupulous  enemies  for  the  like  of  which 
the  reader  will  consult  modern  history  in  vain.     The  good 
which  the  Prince  was  able  to  accomplish  for  his  country 
was  not  one  tithe  of  that  on  which  he  was  bent ;  but  that 
the  sum  of  it  was  immense  the  actual  condition  of  France 
demonstrates,  to  the  confusion  of  the  unjust  and  selfish 
men  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  political  power,  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  misrepresenting  and  maligning  him. 

The  time  has  not  yet  come  for  the  preparation  of  an 
exhaustive  history  of  the  Second  Empire.  M.  DelordV 
conscientious  but  most  untrustworthy  work  is  but  a  mass  of 
undigested  facts  and  calumnies,  canard**  inventions  of  the 
enemy,  misstatements  and  distorted  descriptions,  with  the 
hot  breath  of  a  hostile  party-man  over  all.  Moreover, 
much  of  the  necessary  material  is  locked  up.  InijK>rtant 
im'tHoin's  pour  st>rrir  arc?  under  seals,  and  will  not 
be  jxiven  to  the  lk»ht  for  many  vears  to  (tome.  Even 
Madame  Cornu,  who  submitted  to  us  her  correspondence 
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will)  tier  illustrious  foster  brother  while  ho  was  at  Ham,  i 
has  left  Uit'  remainder  of  her  na|K*n  closed  for  the  pre-  _ 
sent.  TV1  FersignyV  memoirs,  on  which  lie  worked  in 
London  after  the  war,  may  not  be  looked  ut  yet.  The 
very  few  [taper*  which  Ik-  Momy  left  are  not  within  reach. 
General  Count  Fleury,  MM.  Kouher,  Thiers,  Michel 
Chevalier,  de  Maupas,  Uuflct,  Dufaure,  and  many  lesser 
actor*  in  the  great  drama  iiiu.it  have  quitted  the  scene, 
and  left  their  testimonies  open  to  the  hand  of  the  his- 
torian, before  a  fair  picture  of  the  reign  of  XiijHileon  IH. 
nin  be  designed  for  jxistcrity.  The  distorting  lights  of 
pas-ion  still  sweep  and  Oliver — the  !u.-t  lightning-Hashes 
of  »  mighty  storm — over  the  scene. 

Hut  if  it  In-  loo  early  yet  to  weigh  the  Second 
Kmpire  in  the  balance  of  history,  it  is  high  time  (o 
lix  upon  the  canvas  the  individuality  of  the  Kinpt-ror, 
with  its  many  sides  and  infinite  complexities  of  light 
and  shade.  It  i-  therefore  the  [icrsouu)  history  of 
I,ouis  N'ajxileoii  during  the  last  twenty  ycara  of  his  life, 
us  lie  stood  before  the  world  in  '  the  tierce  light  which 
lieals  ii|niii  a  throne,'  with  which  we  un- about  to  deal.  It  is 
right  that  the  world  should  know  what  he  endeavoured 
or  decided  to  accomplish,  a-  well  a?  the  work  which  he 
mast'  red  ami  has  left  behind  as  witness  of  his  genius.  He 
had  no  sooner  thoroughly  gnu-ped  the  reins  of  |mwer  than 
lu- endeavoured  to  grapple  practically  with  miiiic  of  the 
•HM-ial  problem*  of  his  time;  and  when  he  left  for  the 
war  in  1S70,  lie  was  still  {Hindering  measures  for  the 
dtll'iMou  of  the  co-operative  system,  and  laid  under  con- 
sideration a  plan  for  the  a-Minmce  of  comfort  to  aged 
workmen,  on  a  national  scale. 

It  i-  imgxssibte  to  -ludy  the  life  of  the  I'rimv  Consort 
witlioiir  remarking  many  | Hunts  of  rt-cmhhincc  between 
his  opinioiis  anil  sympathies  on  m.iuv  ->ci;il  question*  and 
those  of  I'riiKv  I»uis.     I'rince  Iajius  wu»  the  more  iid- 
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venturous  thinker,  and  lie  bad  a  knowledge  of 
which  the  happier  life  of  Prince  Albeit  bod  not  put  wil" 
bis  reach.     Politically,  the  Princes  wew  wide  as  the 
poles  asu nilcr;  but  they  had  both  a  keen 
social  and  intellectual  activities  of  their  day,  which  led 
them  to  ■  common  ground  of  effort,  as  in  the  promotii 
of    international    exhibitions    of    industry.     Th 
Exhibition  of  1851,  all  the  lessons  of  which  wei 
mai'ked  by  Prince  Louis,  Led  him  to  promote  the  P; 
Universal  Exhibition  of  1855.     It,  may  be  ,sjii<1   thai 
wn  these  two  great  events  which  brought  iIil-  two  n 
thoughtful  princes  of  their  time  into  pen 

The  incessant  efforts  of  Prince  Albert,  for  the  1 
of  art  as  an  derating  social  influence,  as  well  as  a  ne 
strength  to  be  given  to  the  manufactures  of  his  adopt 
country;  bis  suggestive  speeches  on  all  kiml.- 

improvements,  in  which  I ok  a  beartj  interest;  his  thi 

roughness  in  every  movement  to  which  he  gave  In 
nance — showed  him  to  !"■  a  conscientious  student  of  bis 
epoch  and  a  speculative  thinker  who  kepi  a  sharp  outlook 
upon  coming  event-.    II<-  must  have  watched  1  i 

■  i:l>    cements  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  when 

o'l'/i  iTitat  and  the  almost  unanimous  as 

given  him  absolute  power  in  France.    Among  the  faool 

which  Prince  Albert  read  in  1852  we  find '  Idees 

uieiiiie.-i."  Nassau  Senior's  'Diary  of  1S4S  51  at  Pa 

t./uv  t]r  l  [ mi  lnB,'Montalembert's  ■  Eglise  cathdique,'  and 

Colonel  Morrison  the  'National  Defences  of  England.*1 

These  were  so  many    aids  to  the  proper  Undent*  . 

the  eurrenl  events  of  the  year — the  prindplea  of 

new  Governor  of  France;  the  position  of  De   Mbntall 

bert  in  relation  bo  the  Catholic  Church,  and  esp 
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its  Oalliean  clergy ;  and  tlie excitement  in  England  on  the 
subject  of  national  defence,  provoked  by  all  kinds  of  wild  . 
rumours  about  the  warlike  aspirations  of  the  French  army 
and  its  chief.  The  position  of  so  close  a  student  near  the 
throne  of  England  no  doubt  contributed  greatly  to  that 
rapprochement  of  the  two  nations  which  came  out  of  the 
little  aversion  with  which  the  English  Court  and  a  section 
of  the  English  aristocracy  regarded  Prince  Louis  Napo- 
leoii  nt  the  beginning  of  1852.  The  rapprochement  was 
effectually  promoted  and  cemented  by  the  advent  of  the 
Toiler"  to  [xiwer  on  Ixtnl  Pal iiicrat oil's  defeat  of  Lord 
John  UusscH'a  Militia  Bill  in  February;  for  this  change 
brouglit  rrince  Louis  Napoleon's  intimate  friend  Lord 
Malincshiiry  to  the  Foreign  Office.  Henceforth  the  amic- 
able character  of  the  relations  lwtween  the  two  countries 
was  secured  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Foreign  Secretary 
could  sjH-ak  with  tin-  authority  of  long  ]H.TSonal  know- 
ledge of  the  [x-rsoiial  qualities,  intellectual  [towers,  and 
genuine  syui]uithie*  of  the  President ;  and,  on  the  other, 
the  lYendi'iit  could  coiiiinuiiiciitc  his  ideas  and  aims  with 
the  uliiin-1  fiiliioso  and  fraiiknc.-s  to  hi-  old  friend. 

It  so  happened  that  the  di-graee  of  I>:nl  Paltnerstou 
for  hi- precipitate  approval  of  the  rtmp  ,r,'t,it,  which  Prince 
Iy-nis  XajMitcnn  reganlcd  as  a  misfortune,  led  indirectly 
to  :he  beginning  of  that  friendship  liclWct-n  the  English 
mol  French  nation*  which  formed  the  basis  of  all  the 
foreign  jK.Hey  of  the  Siimil  Empire.  It  helja-d  to  clear 
:iw;ty  a  mam  «f  nii.i-oncepiion-,  on  which  both  branches 
of  the  llourljoii*  would  have  lievii  glut)  to  work  in  order 
lo  ke.-p  tin- two  i-ountrii- apart.  '.Villi  I/>rd  Cowley  in 
l'itri-  in  ihf  ]>l:nv  of  Ijord  Noimanby  (a  change  by  which 
the  dignity  ->f  the  amlKisNulorial  otliiv  gained  consider* 
ably).  Lud  Malmesbury  at  the  Foreign  t  »Hiec,  and  Prince 
Allfrt  -tudyiug  from  his  lofty  po-i;iou  even-  sign  of 
the  times  ;in<|  every  project  of  the  new  '  humanitarian ' 
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ruler  of  France,  the  real  friendship  that  Prince  Louis 
Xapoleon  felt  towards  the  English  people  was  soon  re- 
warded bv  an  alliance  which,  while  it  lasted,  redounded 
to  the  honour  and  prosperity  of  the  two  foremost  nations 
of  the  earth. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE   CONSTITUTION   OP    1852. 

The  Prince  President  lost  no  time  in  making  his  [newer     chap. 

felt.     While  Inking  even*  precaution  for  the  maintenance  . lb ■ 

of  onler,  he  at  once  put  in  execution  measures  of  public 
utility  on  which  he  had  been  long  bent.  While  he  issued 
a  severe  decree '  against  repri*  de  jturtire  (or  ticket -of- 
leave  men)  and  other  inveterate  promoters  of  disorder, 
traiiajxirting  the  worst  to  the  ]wnal  colonies  of  Cayenne 
and  Algeria,  and  Imnishing  others  under  police  supervi- 
sion to  their  native  communes  or  to  distant  departments — 
leaving  none  in  Paris  to  re-kindle  the  still  smouldering 
elements  of  insurrection — lie  hastened  to  show  the  people 
that  he  entered  upon  [tower  in  a  conciliatory  spirit  and 
with  a  strong  desire  to  promote  the  public  good  before 
all  things.  The  public  |H-acc  once  assured,  lie  withdrew 
from  the  prefects  the  extraordinary  powers  with  which 
they  had  been  invested.1  ()n  December  10  he  gave  a 
concession  for  the  line  of  railway  from  Lyons  to  Avignon, 
which  had  liecn  lying  for  three  years  in  die  hurtatu-  of 
the  Assembly  ;  und  at  the  sime  time  he  decreed  the  im- 
mediate laying  down  of  the  railway  round  Paris,  ordered 
the  vigorous  renewal  of  the  public  works  in  the  capital, 
which  had  been  interrupted,  and  cause*  1  the  necessary 
credit  t»  lie  opened  at  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  for 
the  immediate  demolition  of  the  unsightly  buddings  that 

■   Dwrmta  9,  lS{l. 

'  Circular  of  the  Minbter  of  lb*  Inferior,  Dw.  8,  i*jl. 
VOL.  III.  Z 
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mi  and 


stood  lietween  the  Tuileries  and  the  Louvre,  hereby 
ning  that  great  work — the  completion  of  the  Louvre 
its  junction  with    the  Tuileries — which   will  be  always 
associated  with  his  name. 

On  December  15  the  Prince  addressed  to  the  prefects, 
through  the  Ministry  of  M.  de  Mornjr,  a  circular  on  ces- 
sation from  laboiu-  on  all  public  works  on  Sundays  aud 
recognised  fete  days. 

1  The  rest  of  Sundays,'  he  remarked,  '  is  one  of  the 
essi-ntiitl  l);i-r>  .if  [iiiblic  morality,  whirl]  makes  lh< 
strength  and  the  happiness  of  a  country.  If  we  look 
upon  it  only  in  a  physical  light,  rest  is  necessary  to  the 
health  and  the  intellectual  development  of  the  working 
classes.  The  man  who  works  without  ceasing,  ami  givr-s 
up  no  day  to  his  religious  duties  and  his  intellectual  im- 
provement, becomes  a  mere  materialist,  and  the  sentiment 
of  human  dignity  degenerates  with  his  physical  : 
Moreover,  the  working  men  who  are  kept  at  their  task 
on  Sundays  too  often  take  a  holiday  in  the  week—*  bad 
habit,  which,  while  it  outrages  venerable  traditions,  leads 
gradually  to  dissijHition  and  the  ruin  of  families. 
Government  does  not  pretend,  in  questions  of  this  nal 
to  contest  the  will  of  citizens.  Each  individual  is  free 
obey  the  inspirations  of  his  conscience ;  but  du 
the  constituted  authorities,  the  communes,  can  give  the 
example  of  respect  for  principle,"-  It  is  in  this  sense. 
and  within  these  limits,  that  I  consider  it  necessary  to 
address  special  instructions  to  you. 

'Consequently,  I  beg  you  to  give  orden  that  for 
future,  so  far  as  the  authorities  arc  concerned, 
public  works  shall  cease  on  Sundays  and  fists  tbm  ; 

tliat  you  will  see  that  in  all  depart ntal  orcomm 

coutracts  there  shall  be  a  stringent  clause  prohibiting 
work  on  these  days.  You  will  also  use  your  influence 
with  the  municipal  authorities   to  provoke  such   reguU- 
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lions  nil  ahall  prevent  noisy  meetings  in  wine-shops  and     chap. 
street  noises  during  the  hours  of  Divine  service.'  — - . — ■ 

On  January  1,  on  his  installation  at  the  Tuileries, 
tlie  Prince  President  decreed  the  restoration  of  the 
eagle  to  the  French  flag  and  to  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  On  the  5th  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  gave  a 
great  entertainment  at  the  Hotel  de  VUle  to  celebrate 
the  vote  which  had  given  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic 
to  the  Prince  for  ten  years,  and  on  the  7th  the  Prince 
offered  a  banquet  to  the  delegates  who  had  been  sent  from 
every  department  of  France  to  the  Te  Deum  in  Notre 
Dame.  But  during  the  interval  thai  elajised  between 
the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  and  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Corps  Legislatif  under  the  new  Constitution  the 
Prince  had  little  time,  to  spend  on  mere  fetes  and  cere- 
monies. It  is  by  the  fruit  of  these  four  months,  during 
which  he  was  sole  and  absolute  governor  of  France, 
that  he  may  be  best  judged  as  a  jxitriot  and  a  political 
thinker. 

In  his  '  Napoleonic  Ideas,' published  in  1 833,  Prince 
Louis  Najxdeou  laid  down  these  bases  of  a  jiolitical 
system: — 

*  All  |X)litieul  power  emanates  from  the  people.  Suf- 
frage should  Ik- universal.  The  people  confide  the  power 
of  the  deliberative  enactment  of  the  laws  U>  the  Legis- 
lature. The  Executive  should  be  chosen  by  the  people, 
by  direct  and  universal  suffrage.  If  the  Executive  is 
made  hereditary  in  the  jwrson  of  an  emjieror,  the  new 
emperor  should  be  confirmed  by  the  vote  of  the  jicoplc, 
by  universal  suffrage,  before  he  enters  upon  his  office.  If 
rejected  by  the  people,  the  Legislature  should  pro|iosc 
new  candidates,  until  a  choice  is  made  by  the  people  by 
direct  and  universal  suffrage.  There  should  lie  no  caste. 
Titles  of  nobility  may  exist,  but  without  political  rank  or 
jwwer.    There  should  lie  perfect  equality  before  the  law. 
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BOOK     Education  should  be  universal  and  compulsory.     Agricul- 

_^ ture  and  industry,  the  bases  of  all  prosperity  and  sound 

finance,  should  be  fostered.  Commerce,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  should  be  encouraged.  Wars  should  be 
discouraged,  and  not  entered  into  except  to  repress  dan- 
gerous aggregations  of  military  power,  to  prevent  oppres- 
sion, or  to  resist  injuries.  France  should  seek  alliances 
with  those  Towers  having  the  same  purposes  as  her  own. 
The  barbarous,  unsocial,  repressive  commercial  notion*  of 
the  Middle  Ages  should  be  discarded.  Liberty  cannot 
be  established  until  social  disorder  is  completely  mij>- 
pressed.  This  is  the  work  of  time.  Mere  words  do  not 
consolidate  governments.  Constitutions  must  be  the  result 
of  time  and  use.  Revolutions  will  never  cease  until  the 
habit  of  order  and  respect  for  law  have  become  the  cus- 
tom of  years.' 

The  Prince  laboured  also  to  show  that  the  Napoleonic 
idea  was  not  essentially  one  of  war.  He  regarded  the  wars  of 
his  uncle  as  heroic  struggles  made  to  secure  to  humanity 
the  liberties  bequeathed  to  the  world  by  the  Fren 
lution  ;  and  his  dream  was  always  of  an  empire  of  j  i. 
glories  of  which  should  be  derived  from  the  development 
of  the  arts  and  industry  and  the  happiness  of  humanity. 
The   idea    which  he    presently   expressed    at    Bordeaux 
had  been  in  the  mind  of  the  student  of  Atenenl » 
the  prisoner  of  Ham.     Ia.-i  u-  hh«  -it  ; 
the  political  and  other  institutions  which  he  established  an 
soon  as  he  was  invested  with  absolute  power,  and  the  use* 
to  which   he   put  the   four  months  of  di 
intervened    between    December    2,   1851.  and    the   first 
meeting  of  the  governing  bodies  which,  as  the 
ruler  of  France,  he  called  into  existence. 

In  a  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  1852,  dated 
January  14,  the  Prince  addressed  10  the  French  people  an 
explanation    of  the  principles    that   liad  guided    1 
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the  preparation  of  it.    He  avowed  that  he  had  adopted    chap. 

as  11  model  the  political  institutions  which  at  the  beginning  «— r- ■ 

of  the  century,  and  under  analogous  circumstances,  bad 
consolidated  a  disorganised  society,  and  given  prosperity 
and  greatness  to  France.  The  Constitution  of  the  nephew 
was  *  broad-based '  upon  that  of  his  uncle. 

'  I  have,'  he  said,  *  taken  as  models  the  institutions 
which,  instead  of  disappearing  at  the  first  breath  of 
popular  agitation,  were  overthrown  only  when  Europe 
had  coalesced  against  us.  In  a  word,  I  said  to  myself, 
since  France  has  lived  for  fifty  years  under  the  adminis- 
trative system  of  the  Consulate  of  the  Empire  in  military, 
judicial,  religious,  and  financial  matters,  why  should  we 
not  adopt  also  the  political  institutions  of  that  epoch? 
Created  by  the  same  mind,  they  should  cany  within 
themselves  the  same  national  and  practically  useful 
character.' 

The  Prince  went  on  to  remark  that  existing  society 
was  that  of  France  regenerated  by  the  Revolution  of  '89 
and  organised  by  the  Emperor.  Only  the  memories 
of  the  great  deeds  of  the  old  regime  remained.  Its 
fabric  had  been  swept  entirely  away  by  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  and  the  organisation  which  had  been  set  up  in  its 
stead  was  the  work  of  Xnjioleon.  Province*,  provincial 
departments,  iiitendaiils,/«T/»iVr*  gentraux,  feudal  rights, 
a  privileged  class  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  civil 
and  military  administration,  had  disappeared.  The  Revo- 
lution destroyed  them  all ;  but  the  Revolution  created 
nothing  lasting  in  their  stead.  The  First  Consul  re-esta- 
blished unity,  a  hierarchy,  mid  sound  principles  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  his  work  was  still  in  vigorous  existence. 
Prefects,  sub-prefects,  and  mayors ;  local  councils  of  the 
communes  and  of  the  departments,  the  hierarchy  of  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  irremovable  judges,  from  the 
jwjt  dr  paix  to  the  Court  of  Cassation — this,  his  work, 
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remained  It  was  he  who  built  up  the  actual  financial 
system — the  Bank  of  France  and  the  Cowl  of  Account*. 
The  Code  Napoleon  was  his.  His  hand  was  apparent  in 
the  administration  of  industry,  commerce,  letters,  sciences 
and  arts,  from  the  regulations  of  the  Theatre  Francais  to 
those  of  the  Institute,  from  the  code  of  the  prucCkomnu* 
to  that  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

'  It  may  be  said,  then,'  the  Prince  continued,  *  that  the 
skeleton  of  our  social  edifice  is  the  work  of  the  Emperor. 
It  has  resisted  three  revolutions.  Why  should  not  poli- 
tical institutions  of  a  similar  origin  have  the  same  fhaiKT* 
of  long  life  ?  My  conviction  was  formed  long  ago  ;  ami 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  submitted  to  your  judg- 
ment the  main  bases  of  a  Constitution  derived  from  thai 
of  the  Year  Vill.  Approved  by  yen,  they  will  become 
the  foundation  of  our  political  Constitution.1 

'  Let  us  examine  the  spirit  of  it. 

'  In  our  country,  monarchical  for  eighteen  cetiti 
the  central  power  has  always  been  on  the 
Royally  destroyed  the  great  vas^ils;  and  revolutions  1 
themselves  destroyed  the  obstacles  which  lay  in  the 
of  the  rapid  and  uniform  exercise  of  authority.  In  this 
land  of  centralisation  public  opinion  has  invariably  re- 
ferred all  to  the  Head  of  the  Government — good  as  well 
as  evil.  To  write,  then,  at  the  head  of  a  charter  that  their 
chief  is  irresponsible,  is  to  be  false  to  the  public  senti- 
ment, nl  to  establish  a  fiction  which  has  vanished  three 
times  to  the  sound  of  revolutions. 

'The  present  Constitution  proclaims,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  chief  whom  you  have  chosen  is  respotifitile  to 
you  ;  that  he  has  always  the  right  to  ap]>eal  to  your 
sovereign  judgment,  in  order  that  under  s 
BtanoeB  you  may  mark  your  confidence  ir 
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*  Being  responsible,  his  actions  must  be  spontaneous  chap. 
flnd  without  check.  Hence  he  must  have  Ministers  who  -  -..— ■ 
will  be  his  honoured  and  powerful  auxiliaries,  and  not  a 
responsible  Council  who  will  form  a  daily  obstacle  to  the 
projects  of  the  Chief  of  ihe  State.  Such  a  Council  is  an 
expression  of  the  shifting  jmlitics  of  the  Chambers,  and 
prevents  the  steady  application  of  a  regular  sptem. 

'  Nevertheless,  the  higher  11  man  is  placed  the  more 
independent  he  is,  the  greater  is  the  confidence  which 
the  |>eople  rejK>sc  in  him,  the  more  he  requires  enlight- 
ened und  conscientious  counsel.  Hence  the  creation  of  a 
Council  of  State — the  real  Council  of  the  Government  — 
the  first  wheel  of  our  new  organisation.  It  will  be  a 
Ixxly  of  practical  men,  who  will  prepare  drafts  of  laws 
in  sjicciul  commissions,  and  then  debate  them  in  a  General 
Assembly,  with  closed  doors  and  without  ostentatious 
oratory,  before  presenting  them  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
Cor{is  Legislatif. 

'  Thus  the  State  will  be  free  in  \w  movements,  and  be 
lighted  on  its  way.  Let  us  now  see  what  will  be  the 
function  of  the  Assemblies.  A  Chamber  called  the  Corps 
IZ-gislatif  will  vote  the  lawsand  taxes.  It  will  be  elected 
by  universal  Mjflragc,  each  elector  voting  for  his  candidate 
and  not  for  a  list.  It  will  consist  of  about  two  hundred 
and  sixty  members,  and  this  lessened  number  will  he  a 
guarantee  of  calm  discussion ;  for  we  have  often  seen 
disorder  and  passion  grow  in  the  Chambers  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  Deputies.  The  Parliamentary  reports 
will  not  In.*  left  to  the  (tarty  spirit  of  each  newspa]>er. 
The  only  report  will  be  an  official  one,  produced  under 
lilt-  direction  of  the  President  of  the  Chamber. 

•  The  Corps  Legislatif  will  freely  discuss  every  measure 
submitted  to  it,  and  will  adopt  or  reject  it;  but  it  will 
not  have  the  power  to  introduce  amendments,  nor  to 
originate  Bills — these  powers  having  been  the  source  of 
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constant  conflicts  with  the  Government.     The  Mini-1 
not  being  in  the  Chamber,  and  Bills  being  fappartod 
speakers  of  the  Council  of  State,  time  will  not  b 
idle  interpellations,  nor  in   party  struggles  to  overturn 
Ministers  in  order  to  take  their  places. 

'  Tims  the  debates  of  the  Corps  Legislatif  will 
independent ;  but  the  causes  of  barren  discussions 
have  been  suppressed,  aud  a  salutary  delay  will  hi 
been  secured  in  the  modification  of  the  lam.  The  re] 
sentatives  of  the  nation  will,  with  due  deliberation 
serious  work. 

'  Another  Assembly  will  be  called  the  Senate.     It 
will  be  composed  of  elements  which,  in  all  countries,  are 
legitimate  influences — illustrious  names,  fortune,  talent,  awl 
services  rendered  to  the  country.    The  Senate  is  no  longer, 
like   the    Chamber  of  Peers,  a   pale    reflection   of    the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  repeating  after  an  intern]  of  a 
days  the  same  debates  in  another  key.     El 
tory   of  the  fundamental  pact  or  covenant,  aud  of 
liberties  compatible  with  the  Constitution  :  and   it   i- 
in  their  relation  to  the  great  principles  on  which 
wodtty  rests  that  it  will  examine  measures,  or  pro; 
new  ones  to  the  Executive. 

'It  will  intervene  to  solve  any  difficulty  that 
arise  in  the  absence  of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  ox  to  A 
any  point  of  the  Constitution  and  regulate  ita  opera! 
It  has  the  right  to  annul  every  arbitrary  or  illegal 
and  having  the  prestige  which  belongs  to  a  body  which  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  examination  of  important 
interests,  or  to  the  application  of  a  great  principle,  it  will 
fulfil  in  the  State  the  independent,  salutary,  and  conser- 
vative functions  of  the  ancient  Parliaments. 

'  The  Senate  will  not  be,  like  the  Chamber  of  P< 
transformable  into  a  court  of  justice.     It  will   beep 
character  of  supreme  moderator ;    for  unpopularity 
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evitably  falls  upon  political  bodies  when  the  sanctuary  of    chap 
the  legislator  is  turned  into  a  criminal  court.     The  impar-  ■ — . — - 
tiality  of  the  judge  becomes  doubtful,  and  he  loses  his 
prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  who  sometimes  go  the 
length  of  accusing  him  as  the  instrument  of  passion  or  of 
hatred. 

'  A  High  Court  of  Justice,  selected  from  the  ranks  of 
the  magistracy,  with  juries  drawn  from  among  members 
of  the  Councils-General  of  France,  will  alone  suppress 
attempt:*  against  the  Chief  of  the  State  and  the  public 
safety. 

*  The  Emjieror  said  to  the  Council  of  State  :  "  A  Cou- 
stitution  is  the  work  of  time:  it  19  impossible  to  leave  too 
wide  a  place  open  to  improvements."  The  present  Con- 
tttitution  has  U't-n  fixed  only  in  places  that  could  not  be 
left  doubtful.  It  has  not  closed  in  an  iron  circle  the 
destinies  of  a  great  people.  Space  enough  is  left  for 
change,  so  that  in  any  great  crisis  there  may  be  means 
of  safety  other  than  the  disastrous  expedient  of  revolu- 
tion. 

'  Tile  Senate  can,  in  concert  with  the  Government, 
modify  all  that' is  not  fundamental  in  the  Constitution; 
but  as  regards  modifications  of  the  essential  bases  which 
have  been  sanctioned  by  your  suffrages,  they  can  be  defi- 
nitive only  after  they  have  been  ratified  by  you. 

*  Thus  the  people  remain  masters  of  their  destiny. 
Nothing  fundamental  can  be  done  without  their  con- 
sent. 

*  These  arc  the  ideas,  these  are  the  principles  which 
you  have  authorised  me  to  apply.  May  this  Constitution 
give  ]K3tccful  and  prosjierous  days  to  our  country  !  May 
it  prevent  the  recurrence  of  those  intestine  struggles  in 
which  the  victory,  even  when  most  legitimate,  is  dearly 
Ix  night.  May  the  sanction  wliicli  you  have  given  to  my 
efforts  be  blessed  by  Heaven ;    for  then  peace  will  be 
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assured  within  and  without,  my  prayers  will  be  fulfilled, 
my  mission  will  be  accomplished  ! ' ' 

The  power  placed  in  the  keeping  of  Prince  Loi 
Napoleon  by  the  Constitution  of  1852,  formed  as 
own  model — the  labour  of  his  years  of  meditation  0 
the  day  which  had  dawned  at  length — was  such  as  I 
never  yet  fallen  to  the  lot  of  mortal  man.     He  wm  ah 
lute  master  of  a  great  people  that  stood  in  the  van 
civilisation,  master  of  the  foremost  nation  of  Continental 
Europe ;  and  he  could  boast  that  he  was  dictator  by  the  free 
consent  of  the  millions  whose  fate  lay  in  his  hands.      The 
political  institutions  which   he  called  into  existence  all 
centred  in   him.       Senate,  Corps   Legialalif,  Council    of 
State,  Ministers,  prefects,  sub-prefects,  mayors,  and  ad- 
faints,    from    King  Jerome    to  the    garde    ekanu 
all  the  public  servants  of  France  derived  their  nuihoriti 
from  him,  and  could  be  broken  by  him.    The  mission 
which  his  faith  had  lieen  steadfast  through  so  many 
of  exile  be  had  now  full  power  to  accomplish,     lie 
free  to  apply  his  humanitarian  theories  and  his  priori] 
of  government  for  the  good  of  the  greatest  number, 
had  reached  the  Tuileries  at  length,  and  the  eyi 
France  only,  but  of  Europe,  of  the  civilised  world,  iv-ted 
upon  him,  l"  see  how  far  he  would  justify  the  oonfldaaM 
of  his  countrymen. 

The  first  cure  of  the  Prince  was  to  surround 
with  the  beat  advisers  he  could  obtain.     Uis  anxiety 
this  respect  was  proved  in  the  appomtmenl  oi 
sultative  Commission  at  the  time  of  the  coup  •/  .'t,n, 
it  was  further  manifested  in  his  nominal 
and  the  Council  of  State.     Among  the  Mft 
tors  whom  he  appointed  in  January  wen 
tela,  three  admiral*,  fourteen  ex-Ministers,  and  five  j 
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—the  rest  being  ex-Peers  of  France  and  ex-representatives,    chap. 

The  list  of  names  includes  men  of  many  shades  of  opinion.  . , . 

Count  d'Argout,  formerly  Minister  of  Finance  and  Govern 
nor  of  the  Bank  of  France;  the  Marquis  d'Audiflret, 
President  of  the  Court  of  Accounts ;  Prince  de  Beauveau, 
ex-Peer ;  Count  de  Breteuil,  ex-Peer ;  the  Marquis  de  Bel- 
ba-tif,  formerly  First  President  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  at 
Lyons ;  Prince  de  Wagnuu ;  M.  de  Cambaccrcs.  sen.,  ex- 
Peer;  Count  deCasteilaue,  General-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of 
Lyons ;  Count  de  Caumont-Lii  force  ;  the  Marquis  de  Croi ; 
the  Marquis  de  Bralwmcois;  Burun  de  Cruuseilhes,  formerly 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  ;  Count  Curial,  ex-member 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  ;  M.  Biueau ;  Charles  Dupin, 
Member  of  the  Institute;  General  Count  d'Hautpoul,  for- 
merly Minister  of  War;  the  Archbishop  of  Paris;  M. 
Lacrosse,  formerly  Minister  of  Public  Instruction ;  (icneral 
Baraguay  dTIilliers,  ex-Ambassador  ;  the  Duke  de  Mortc- 
mart ;  M.  Prouyn  de  Lhuys,  formerly  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs;  and  Troploug,  were  in  the  list.  Prince  Jerome 
Bonaparte,  Manilla!  of  France,  wits  created  President.' 
The  Council  was  divided  into  two  sections.  M.  Baroche 
was  apjiointed  Vice-IYcsidcnt  (to  preside  in  the  absence 
of  the  Chief  of  the  State);  anil  the  presidents  of  section* 
were  :  M.  Maillard,  President  of  Committees  of  Peltate  ; 
M.  ltouher,  of  legislation.  Justice,  and  Foreign  A  flairs ; 
M.  Dclangle,  of  the  Interior,  Public  Instniction,  and  Public 
Worship;  M.  Parieu,  Finance  ;  M.  Magne,  I*ublic  Works; 
and  Admiral  leblanc,  Army  and  Admiralty.  The 
Council  (which  took  the  plain*  of  the  umjxirary  Consulta- 
tive Commission)  consisted  of  thirty-four  Councillors ;  and 
was  strengthened  by  the  udditiou  of  forty  Masters  of  Itc- 
quests,  of  the  first  and  M-cutid  class,  and  thirty  auditors. 
In  these  two  bodies  of  supjiorters  ami  advisers  the 
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;  secured  all  the  political  wisdom,  the 
•  experience,  and  the  personal  devotion  he 
Many  men  of  mark  stood  aside  ;  many 
e  elaborations  of  the  basis  of  a  new  regime 
a  and  Brussels  in  anger,  and  with  Ibfl 
■  to  do  all  that  in  them  lay  to  upset  them;  but  only 
i  blinded  by  party  passion  could  seriously  assert 
ft  FriBee  Louis  Napoleon's  Senate  and  Council  of  State 
mMtifefftd  mainly  of  adventurers  and  incapable  partisans. 
ig  at  the  list  twenty-five  years  after  it  was 
Jjt»«u  ftp,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  history  of  France 
ig  the  interval,  and  the  part  many  of  these  public 
iits  have  played  in  it,  we  are  compelled  to  admit 
included  a  remarkable  proportion  of  ineu  whose* 
tuul  power  would  advantageously  compare  with 
F  any  of  the  political  cliques  which  have  held  the 
wins  of  power  since  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  or  which  held 
it  under  the  Monarchy  of  July. 

The  electoral  law  regulating  the  election  of  the  members 
of  the  Corp-  Legislatif  was  promulgated  on  February 
2.  It  was  divided  into  five  chapters.  The  first  treated 
of  the  mode  of  electing  the  representative  body :  the 
second  defined  the  nature  and  conditions  of  th 
chise;  the  third  determined  the  eligibility  of  candidates; 
An  fourth  referred  to  penal  enactments;  and  the  fifth 
3«all  with  matters  of  general  arrangement.  These  were 
the  main  provisions  of  the  law  : — 

■  Each  department  returns  a  Deputy  for  every  35,000 
electors;  should  there  remain  a  number  of  electors  equal 
to  25,000,  then  there  will  be  an  additional  member.  The 
total  Qmnbw  of  Deputies  will  be  261. 

■  Algeria  and  the  colonies  do  not  send  Deputies. 

'  Each  department  is  divided  into  electoral  circotvtcrip- 
tiom  equal  to  the  number  of  Deputies  allowed,  according 
to  a  settled  table.  This  table  will  be  revised  every  five  yean. 
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*  The  suffrage  ia  direct  and  universal,  with  vote  by  chap. 
ballot.  The  voles  are  to  be  taken  at  the  chef-lieu  of  the  - — , — . 
commune,  and  the  (wiling  sections  are  to  be  pro|x>rtionatc 

to  the  number  of  electors. 

'  The  electoral  colleges  are  convoked  by  decree  of  the 
Executive  Power,  and  the  interval  between  the  decree  of 
convocation  mid  the  election  must  be  twenty-one  days  at 
the  least. 

1  The  candidate  to  be  Deputy  must  have  the  absolute 
majority,  or  clear  half,  of  the  votes  given  ;  and  these  votes 
must  Ik-  equal  in  any  case  to  a  fourth  of  the  names  of 
electors  on  the  inscription  lists,  should  there  lie  a  second 
Iwllot.  then  the  relative  majority  will  do;  mid  if  the  votes 
should  be  equal,  then  the  senior  candidate  is  to  be  con- 
Mdered  as  elected. 

*  A  Deputy  chosen  for  different  places  must  communi- 
cate his  option  to  the  President  of  the  Legislative  llody. 
Vacancies  mused  by  death  or  otherwise  must  be  filled  up 
within  six  months. 

*  Deputies  cannot  be  prosecuted  fur  opinions  expressed 
in  the  Iieginlnlive  Body.  Deputies  cannot  be  arrested 
during  the  session,  or  during  the  six  weeks  which  precede 
or  follow  the  session.  No  Deputy  can  be  prosecuted  for  a 
criminal  offence  without  leave  of  the  Legislative  Hotly, 
unless  taken  en  flagrant  drill. 

'  All  Frenchmen  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  fiolituud  and  civil  rights,  are  electors  after 
>i.\  months'  residence  in  the  commune.  Soldiers  and 
stilors  on  service  are  to  have  their  voles  reckoned  at  the 
conn n title  which  they  had  previously  inhabited. 

'  The  exceptions  are  (lentous  deprived  of  civil  and  [io)i- 
tii  i»l  rights,  or  condemned  to  infamous  [letmlties,  or  de- 
prived by  express  sentence  of  a  tribunal  of  tlie  right  of 
voting,  or  condemned  for  misdemeanour  even  to  three 
mouths'  imprisonment,   or  for   liaving   outraged    public 


morals  or  religion,  or  attacked  the  principle  of  projierty 
-  and  the  rights  of  family.  Amongst  those  deprived  of  the 
electoral  right  are  those  condemned  to  a  month's  impri- 
sonment for  rebellion,  for  insults  addressed  to  public 
authorities,  or  to  a  juror,  or  to  a  witness  giving  evidence, 
or  for  having  violated  the  law  concerning  <  I  tl 
troupcments,  or  hawking  papers  or  publications.  1\ 
convicted  of  such  offences  cannot  be  placed  on  the  lists 
electors  for  five  years.' 

Then  follow  the  rules  regulating  the  mode  of 
the  electoral  lists  : — 

'  Candidates  for  the  Coq>s  Legislatif  are  eligible  on 
reaching  twenty-five  years  of  age,  without  any  condition 
of  domicile.     Persons  who  are  deprived  of  their  elect 
rights  by  judgments  of  the  tribunals  are  ineligibli.- 
candidates.     A  Deputy  condemned  to  like  penalty  loses 
his  seat,  and  cannot  be  re-elected. 

'All  paid  public  functions  are  incompatible  with  the 
office  of  Deputy.  Should  a  Deputy  accept  a  paid  public 
situation,  he  loses  his  Beat  at  once.  Certain  public  officers 
cannot  be  candidates  for  seats  until  six  months  shall  have 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  resignation  of  their  employ- 
ment. 

1  Persons  become  liable  to  penalties  who  vote  without 
right,  or  forge  names  of  voters,  or  give  false  names,  or 
cuter  a  polling  place  with  arms,  or  bribe,  or  menace,  ur 
spread  false  alarms,  or  do  anything,  in  fact,  calculated  to 
interfere  with  the  regular  course  of  election. 

•  The  I'ttri-au  of  the  electoral  college  or  section  is  to 
l>e  coni|Mxsed  of  a  president,  four  assessors,  and  a  secretary, 
whom  they  will  take  from  amongst  the  electors ;  but  the 
secretary  so  appointed  has  ouly  a  consultative  voice  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  bureau.  The  colleges  are  to  be  pre- 
sided over  by  the  mayors,  deputy  mayors,  and  municipal 
councillors  of  the  commune,  or,  in  their  absence,  the  pre- 
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sklents  will  be  designated  by  the  mayors  from  amongst 
electors  who  can  read  and  write.' 

According  to  the  tabular  list,  the  Dqnrtment  of  the 
Seine  (Paris)  was  to  have  nine  members  ;  the  Lower  Seine 
(Houen),  six  members  ;  the  Nbrd,  eight  members.  After 
these  the  C6tes-du-Xord,  Gironde,  uud  Sommc  come 
the  highest,  having  each  live  members.  Aisne,  Calvados, 
Charente,  Pordogne,  Finisterre,  Garonne,  Ille-et-Vilaine, 
Loire-et-Marne,  lthin,  Khone,  Sa6ne,  Sarthe,  and  Seine-et- 
Oise  had  each  four  members.  The  other  departments 
had  only  from  three  to  one. 

M.  Billault  ww  appointed  President  of  the  Corps  Lc- 
gislatif.1  In  M.  Billault  the  Government  obtained  the 
services  of  an  old  and  valuable  public  servant.  Member 
of  the  council-general  of  his  department  in  1837,  and 
subsequently  Deputy  under  Louis  Philippe,  he  signalised 
himself  by  his  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  M.  Gni/ot,  denounced  the  electoral  corruption 
of  the  regime  of  July,  the  right  of  search,  and  the  Go- 
vernment policy  in  the  Priiehard  indemnity  case ;  and  fot 
these  Parliamentary  services  under  the  Opjtosition  was 
appointed  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Commerce  and 
Agriculture  in  the  short-lived  Administration  of  M. 
Thiers. 

The  promulgation  of  the  electoral  law  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  circular  to  the  prefect*  from  M.  tie 
Persigny,  who  had  just  succeeded  M.  de  Horny  as 
Minister  of  the  Interior. 

'It  is  not.'  said  the  Minister,  'as  under  preceding 
(iovcmmeiuX  by  clandestine  influences,  which  debase 
men's  characters  and  blunt  their  conscience,  that  you 
will  be  called  upon  to  exert  your  influence  under  the 
legitimate   rule  of  the  elect  of  the  French    people.     The 

'  The  Prvtident'*  Mlarjr  «tm  flxed  «  100,000  franca,  with    u  ofldal 
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time  for  intrigues  and  political  corruption  is  gone.  That 
-  which  you  have  to  do  you  will  do  openly."  After  dwel- 
ling on  the  importance  of  harmony  among  the  diverse 
bodies  of  the  State,  he  declared  that  it  was  in  order  to 
secure  this  harmony,  by  informing  the  electors  as  to  the 
candidates  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Government, 
that  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  Deputies,  bent  on  com- 
pleting the  popular  victory  of  December  20,  could 
returned.  He  therefore  directed  the  prefects  to  make 
known  to  the  electors  through  their  agents  the  candid 
who  were  officially  recommended. 

'  I  recommend  you,'  he  added,  '  to  keep  the  intei 
of  the  State  above  those  of  persons.  The  Governmei 
does  not  scrutinise  the  political  antecedents  of  the  candi- 
dates who  frankly  and  sincerely  accept  the  new  order  of 
things,  but  it  requests  you  not  to  hesitate  to  warn  the 
people  against  those  who  oppose  our  new  institutions. 
They  alone  are  worthy  of  the  suffrages  of  the  people  who 
will  engage  to  defend  the  work  of  their  hand,'-  It  is 
understood,  however,  that  you  will  do  nothing  thai  will 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  universal  suffrage.  AD 
candidates  must  be  able  to  present  themselves,  without 
impediment.  The  Prince  President  would  consider  the 
honour  of  his  Government  compromised  if  the  least  bar- 
rier were  set  up  to  the  free  action  of  the  electors.' 

Under  this  new  electoral  law  General  Cavaignac  and 
M.  Carnot — a  member  of  the  Provisional  Govern  mem 
two  uncompromising  opponents  of  the  Prince,  wi-re 
turned  by  the  electors  of  Paris,  and  M.  Henon,  a  viol 
opponent  of  the  new  order  of  things,  by  those  of  Lyooa. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

(iOVERNMB.VT    BY    DECREES. 

Tub  Inst  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon's  decrees  baring  for  ^-J*- 
their  avowed  ami  immediate  object  the  maintenance  of  —  — ' 
public  order  were  those  which  touched  the  property  of 
the  rich  House  of  Orleans.  The  decrees  of  banishment 
and  deportation,  which  affected  the  liberty  of  hosts  of 
men,  produced  a  vehement  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
defeated  and  scntten.nl  Burgravcs.  From  comfortable 
quarter.-*  in  England,  Itelgium.  and  Germany  they  began  at 
once  to  intrigue  again — not  for  the  French  |>eople,  not  for 
the  many  thousand*  of  deluded  folk  whom  they  had  milled 
to  the  gate*  of  a  prison  and  then  diverted,  but  for  them- 
selves  and  their  chiefs. 

The  journal*  which  they  were  able  to  inllueuce  were 
glutted  with  siories  of  the  monger  Louis  Najwileon,  ami 
wen-  kejit  silent  on  the  decrees  by  which,  order  once 
settled,  he  hastened  to  forgive  au<l  set  free  all  who  coidd 
bi-  let  go  with  safety  to  the  public  peare,1  and  lodesjwteh 
ei munitioners  to  the  provinces  to  re-viselhc  judgments  of 
the  mixed  commissions*  and  remit  punishments  with  a 
liln-ral  hand.  Hut  when  a  linger  wmk  laid  upon  the  pro- 
digious   fortune    of    that    royal   speculator    and    nioney- 

'  A  rirrukrof  thi'  Mii.i^ii-iufihe  limn  ].*d<T«.  uhI  wbuw  liWrmtiuu 

Inli-riiir,   itnliil    Januari    :*j,    >)*;^,  '  »<iuU  lr  im  iluivr  in  k* irii .' 
■.Mtr-ww.1   in   the  pnfii-t*.  dirt-rti-il  ■  IWnwwUmn  »pre  SIM, 

IIh-    iiuninlMlc    mid     unr.wHiLii.iml  IJucniiii-ItaiicWt,    I'tiiiuben,    tod 

rv!t«n-  trf  all  [irji.ni.-i-*  win.  bad  Wn  f>piouw. 
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gambler  Louis  Philippe,1  who  had  himself  despoiled 
both  the  Bonaparte  and  the  elder  Bourbon,  and  turned 
the  throne-room  into  a  counting-house,  the  creatures  of 
the  House  made  the  welkin  ring  with  their  clamour. 

The  famous  decree  of  January  22,  1852,  which  declared 
the  landed  property  of  Louis  Philippe  annexed  to  the  State 
domains,  have  been  many  times  passionately,  and  very 
seldom  calmly,  discussed.  These  decrees  have  been  de- 
scribed on  the  one  hand  as  wanton  acts  of  spoliation,  and 
the  author  of  them  has  been  held  up  to  public  execration 
by  ingenious  Orleanist  law-writers  (the  Orleanists  have 
always  commanded  the  eloquence  and  the  ingenuity  of 
the  French  bar) ;  and,  on  the  other,  they  have  been  justi- 
fied by  reference  to  ancient  as  well  as  recent  pre- 
cedents, and  by  the  extravagant  extent  of  the  proper- 
ties which  Louis  Philippe  had  accumulated.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  the  Prince  President  of  the  Republic  was 
not  loth  to  deal  to  Louis  Philipj)e  the  measure  of  justice 
which  Louis  XVIII.  dealt  to  his  uncle's  family  in  January 
1 8 16,  and  which  Louis  Philippe  extended  to  his  own 
ilesh  and  blood  in  April  1S32.  The  Bourbons  had  com 
pclled  the  Jtonupartes  to  sell  all  their  projxrty  in  France 


1  M.  .lull's  Jamil  used  to  relate 
a  curinii'i  iii-tnn**«»  of  the  Kimr'n  love 
of  money.  When  his  Majesty  waa 
looking  about  for  a  wife  for  the 
Duke  of  Oriruns,  M.  .laiiin  Mi^irested 
to  M.  (iuizot  the  Princes  Mathilde. 
She   wa-  \  1  >un it.  luMutiful.  ami  the 

■ 

daughter  of  Jerome  and  the  lYineesM 
of  Wurtt'iulierir:  the  1*  ikeV  marriaire 
with  h»*r  winilil  rally  th"  ItonajiartUt* 
to  the  Kim/*  (ioveriiiueiit.  Struck 
bv  .Ianiu'>  p-a^riiny.  M.  <iui/ot 
hpoke  to  tlu>  l\i:i_'.  wli-i  Mailed,  ami 
for  a  iiiniiii'iit  Mjii't-Mrea  to  approve 
the  iilea.  I'Iiimi  In-  -uddi'iily  turned 
upon  his  N|ii:i>ti'r:  *  W\*  Aw  has  no 


tlat  !  '  '  Sire/  replied  Guizot,  •  the 
Ohamljers  would  vote  her  a  hand- 
Hoine  dot  with  enthusiasm.*  *  Pi*w- 
1)1  v,'  replied  the  King ;  *  but  1  *houkl 
lie  forced  to  pay  her  father*  debt* 
myself.  I^et  us  drop  the  subject.' 
Years  After,  when  Janin  was  made  an 
Academician,  and  he  went  to  Guiioi 
to  thank  him  for  his  support,  the  old 
statesman  said  :  '  Do  you  remember, 
my  d**ar  colleague,  that  we  two 
nearly  consolidated  the  future  of 
the  Orleans  dvnAstv  and  made  the 
restoration  of  the  Imperial  family 
impossible  Y  * 
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within  ii  ]>eriod  of  six  months  ;  the  head  of  the  House  of 
Orleans  had  deprived  the  elder  branch  of  his  own  family 
of  the  right  to  hold  property  within  the  French  territory. 
The  lirwt  decree,  of  Januury  22,  1S52,  declared  that  such 
measures  were  needful  to  public  order  and  for  the  public 
{fund,  mid  tliat  it  was  esjxvinllv  necesunry  to  deal  with 
the  |iro]HTty  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  dure  it  amounted 
to  the  value  of  twelve  millions  sterling.  The  political 
influence  which  a  prince  with  sucli  [(ossessioiiB  must  con- 
litiue  to  hold  wu«  obvious;  and  the  necessity  of  dimi- 
nishing it,  if  onler  was  to  In*  maintained,  waa  beyond 
question.  One  year  was  allowed  to  the  1  Means  fnmily  to 
realise  their  immense  private  property — Wing  six  months 
longer  than  llieir  kinsman  hud  given  to  the  Ik>naparte». 
Tin-  property  not  realised  and  removed  lieyoild  the  French 
territory  within  the  given  time  Was  to  In-  dealt  with  11c- 
11  tilling  tti  the  law  l  afleeting  the  possessions  of  the  elder 
Itciuilmii-  pasvd  under  the  Monarchy  of  July. 

A  seeond  decree.  Imsed  on  one  of  SeptendnT  2t,  1790, 
on  law-  passed  011  November  S,  1S14,  and  on  January 
15,  1S25.  according  to  which  pro|tcrty  ]>o>sessed  by  a 
Ni\i-ri'ig  1  on  hi-  aeei— ion  (o  the  throne  l>eeomes  part  of 
tin-  n:ilw:).i!  domain,  annulled  I^iui*  Philippe's  transfer  of 
his  .-tati-  In  hi-*  children,  made  on  August  7,  1830.  as  a 
fraudulent  transaction,  which  hailarou-ed  public  indigna- 
tion whi-ii  it  fir-t  bi-earne  known, and  declared  them  part  of 
tin-  Sttte  duliiaili-.  It  -hould  1m-  Imriie  in  mind  that 
uheii  Liuis  I'liilip|M'  made  over  his  pmjicrty,  the  two 
(IihiuUt*  had  aln-ady  electi-d  him  kiuj.  and  that  lie  had 
•  ■lily  liii-n  lo  swear  alli-giuuce  to  the  charter  to  complete 
tin-  tRinsK-liiiii.9  He  had  aceeptctl  the  kingly  nflice  which 
tin-  Chamlx-r-   had   conferred  U|xm   liim   before  the  7th. 

'    Hi-  li.»  ■■(  \|ifil  I",  1K3J  J»     l(«|uelni    an    ('••tlncil     it*fiuL 

l..mlt,  rrr.,i*:iJ.,»nrr  |8{I.        ItuM.  f'lMfto  Ihu0.il,  1K71. 
I'.r    \|     lb>«n-b.4u   iwi«    Malli* 
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book     He  made  facto  king.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Otttmboi 

_,  .  .  had  declared,-  by  a  law  voted  on  March  2,  1832,  that  the 
property  which  the  King  had  made  over  to  his  children 
was  private  property. 

Being  king  when  he  executed  a  transfer  of  his  pro- 
perty to  his  children  (carefully  reserving  the  life-long:  en- 
joyment of  it  for  himself),  how  did  he  stand  before  the* 
law,  even  as  interpreted  by  the  most  skilful  *  " 
lawyers?  According  to  these,  a*  interpreted  by  M. 
Revezchon,  although  the  right  to  hold  private  pn»[H?rty 
had  bem  restored  to  the  sovereign  under  Napoleon  in 
t8io,  under  Louis  XYTII.  and  Charles  X.,  the  private 
property  of  the  sovereign,  which  he  had  not  disposed  of 
by  will,  reverted  at  his  death  £0  the  State.  By  the  j 
article  of  the  law  of  August  23,  1S14,  it  was 
that  the  private  property  of  the  Prince  who  ascends  I 
throne  is  on  the  instant  transferred  to  the  State  c 
This  transfer  is  '  perpetual  and  irrevocable.' 

When  Louis  XVIIT.  died,  the  first  article  of  the  . 
regulating  the  new  Civil  List  made  over  to  the 
the  properties  of  the  late  King  of  which  he  had 
posed  by  will  :  and  all  ili-'  properties  of  Charles  X  .  oJ 
which  lie  had  net  previously  disposed.     The  qui 
then    reduced   to   this:    Was    Louis    Philippe   king   00 
August    ;,    1830?    The  supporters  of 
January    22,    1852,  declare  that  lie  was ;    and   tho  op- 
ponent*  of  these  decrees    maintain    thai    be   was  i 
although   the   two    <  bambcra    had  confej 
reign ty  on  him,  and  he  had  accepted  it  !     In  I 
of  these  decrees  il  1-  asserted  thai   Louis  Philippe  ■ 
king  on   the   71I1,   by   reason   of  his  so 
sovereignty  offered  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  nation  br 


■ 

ie  sove- 

■  second 


prince  qui  parvient 


1 :  -  mi  dontahw  <)«  I' Ecu,  ••*  r-rfWt 
iu  trine  Mint,  de  da  wttn  rtafltai  «*t  paryriMd  *t 
rlutut    mt'iiif,      irri.< vocable. 
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tin-    two    Chambers;    and    llmt    art    net   committed    in     chap. 
presence  of  1111  event  certain  to  be  immediately  realised,  _  ..!_ 
in  order  lo  avoid  tin?  provisions  of  a  law  t»f  public  order, 
is  a  fraudulent  transaction. 

The  Orleans  or  Yalois  family  held  real  property  in 
Fnimv.  according  in  the  lowed  estimate,  to  tin-  value  of 
twvUf  millions  sterling.  The  decree  of  January  22  left 
them  it  1  ward*  of  four  million!'  sterling  of  private  pro]>erty.  on 
which,  tin-  decree  stated, '  tliey  could  muiiituiii  their  rank 
ubruad.'  In  addition,  the  annuity  of  1  2,000/.  enjoyed  by 
tl.eliin-licssof  Orleans  was  continued  to  her.  The  property 
made  over  to  the  State  was  to  be  realised  and  devoted  to 
subvention!*  to  mutual  liencfit  societies,  to  the  improve- 
ment of  artisans'  homes  in  great  cities,  to  credit  societies  in 
agricultural  districts,  and  the  rest  to  | tensions  to  members 
1  if  tin-  Ijcgiou  of  Honour,  lo  the  wearers  of  the  military 
medal,  to  the  education  of  the  orphans  of  those  hearers, 
and  lo  the  maintenance  of  the  Chateau  of  Saverne  as  an 
H-yltiui  for  widow-  of  high  military  or  civil  functionaries 
who  had  died  in  the  service  of  the  State. 

The  |in>|N.Tty  which  was  dealt  with  by  the  decree  of 
January  2  had  been  put  under  provisional  sequestration 
immediately  after  the  Involution  of  1848;  and  in  July 
1S4S  M  Jules  Favre  had  proposed  that  it  should  be  made 
uwr  to  tin-  State,  alleging  that  it  had  been  secured  lo 
bmi-  1'hilipiH'  in  the  first  i usance  by  his  friiuduletit  act  of 
August  /.and  that  he  had  been  confirmed  in  the  jHtssessiou 
of  it  in  1832  by  an  obsequious  l'arliainent  and  a  servile 
Ministry.  A  committee  reported  mi  M.  Fnvre's  proposition, 
M.  Ih-rryer  lieiiig  its  spokesman.  The  stronger  point 
math-  liy  1  he  illustrious  licgitimist  orator  against  M.  Favre 
was  that,  in  consideration  of  his  keeping  the  property  in 
ipn-stioii,  king  I/.uis  1'hilippc  was  required  to  provide  for 
tin-  cadets  of  his  House,  and  to  give  j  tortious  to  his 
daughters ;  and  that  the  property  which  it  was  now  pro- 
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hook  posed  to  sequestrate  was  actually  charged  with  the. 
-  incomes  of  the  King's  sons  and  the  dots  of  his  daughter*. 
M.  Berryer  did  not  dwell,  however,  on  the  repeated 
efforts  of  the  King,  notwithstanding  this  agreement,  to 
extract  dotations  for  his  children  from  the  Chambers 
except  to  observe  that  these  efforts  proved  the  nature  of 
the  bargain  between  the  State  and  the  sovereign.  M. 
Fould,  in  February  1850,  argued  against  confiscation  ;  and 
in  this  month  the  Assembly  decreed  that  the  sequel  ra- 
tion on  Louis  Philippe's  private  domain  should  be  raised 
in  the  following  August ;  and  M.  lieverehon  }>oifits  out 
that  both  the  Executive  and  the  Parliament  of  the  Repute 
lie  virtually  admitted  the  legality  of  the  King's  act  nf 
August  7,  1830.  Even  the  Prince  President,  througR 
his  Minister  M.  Fould,  assented  to  the  conclusions  of  M. 
I  Jerry er. 

But  within  a  month  of  the  coup  d'etat  a  rumour  tra- 
velled about  political  society  that  the  Prince  President 
was  contemplating  a  measure  against  the  Orleans  pro- 
perty based  on  M.  Jules  Favre's  proposition  of  1848.  At 
M.  ltouhers  first  official  reception  as  Keeper  of  the  Seals1 
the  subject  was  discussed,  and  M.  Baroche  dismissed  the 
rumour  as  an  invention  of  the  enemies  of  the  Government ; 
yet  it  was  only  two  days  after  this  reception  that  the  two 
famous  decrees  appeared.  They  had  been  prepared 
without  the  knowledge  of  many  of  the  Prince's  most 
anient  friends.  M.  Itouhcr,  KeejKir  of  the  Seals,  M.  do 
Morn\\  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Fould,  Minister  nf 
Finance,  and  M.  Mague,  Minister  of  Public  works,  ii>  a 
formal  mark  of  their  disapprobation,  resigned  their  offices, 
and  wen*  replaced  by  MM.  Abbatucei,  de  Persigny,  liineau, 
and  Lefi'bviv-Dunille."-'    Hut  these  were  not  the  only  cun- 

1  January  20,  1S5J.  MiniMrr.   Waiue  Vice-Pwwident  of 

•'  M.  liiMilit-r,  mi  January  25,  1S52       tb»»  Council  of  StAt»\  with  the  diivo 
—  three  day*  after  hi*  iv-i'.rnnti<m  as      tion  of  the  Ijejrislative  department. 
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sequent  defections  from  the  .Prince.   Many  men  of  influence     our. 

who  had  rallied  to  the  Government  of  the  cou/i  dvtat  '": . 

as  a  refuge  from  the  revolutionary  excesses  which  the 
Assembly  and  the  press  had  threatened,  drew  themselves 
away  from  it  in  the  presence  of  what  they  held  to  lie 
an  uet  of  unjustifiable  confiscation.  Kvcn  the  Duke 
I'uMpiiiT,  whom  thi>  l'rince  had  consulted,  and  who  had 
advised  him  to  refrain  from  an  ael  whieh  would  set  every 
holder  of  projierty  against  him,  openly  denouueed  the 
ihrrees.1  Counts  ile  (tasjmriu  and  uV  Kambuteau,  who 
had  accepted  scats  as  Senators  now  declined  tliein. 
Mo>l  of  the  new  Councillors  of  State  resigned  tlieir  func- 
tions. M.  dc  Moiitalemhcrt,  who  liad  rallied  to  the 
{ ioVemuictil  and  joined  the  Consultative  Commission, 
withdrew  in  n  jKiwioi:.  M.  I  lupin,  who  had  incn-ly  en- 
tered a  formal  protect  agaiu-1  the  coitji  i/7ftff  as  I'n-sidcnt 
of  the  Legislative  .\-scinlilv.  had  retained  his  seat  a-  l*n>- 
cun-ur  Grin-mi  of  the  Court  of  (.'a nation ;  hut  on  the 
appearance  of  tiir  decrees  he  sent  in  hi-  resignation  to  the 
I'rince  us  his  protesl  against  a  \iolalion  of  the  law  of  the 
rights  of  property.5  Hut  this  was  not  all.  Even  the 
Mini-lers  who  returned  their  portfolio* — MM.  Suilit- 
Arnaiid,  Ducos.  Turgot,  ami  Fortonl-  -wen*  strongly  op 
|M^i-d  ti>  the  divrees,  and  did  their  utmost  todissuade  the 
IVinci-  from  promulgiitiiig  them.  They  were,  at  the  least, 
a  ^nive  mistake,  for  they  produced  n  chronic  irritation 

M.iUSI.iniyNit  iotlii-  l«vi«lntiit>  Frinra  l*n-tl»nt  ■■»  tli«  ■.ul.j.rt.  ilia 

R-li    t<ir  I'b-niMini:  Whip,  in  On-  I>ul<-  nlrrrtnl  tlmt  l,mi-  I'lulipjio 

f!]..'»iu.-  Aii.ru-:.  |it»iili>nl  of  tlir  «v  ^..-mlk  Mii-i-l  i«  hair  vitro 

... -n..-il-1r>-».-nl   ■•!    ISiy   •■-    Ik-m-:  ii|.  lb-  ll.i»iv  >:.  .«t.r  t..  .no-  hii 

nml  »«■  Iftiwl  t.i  Uk-  rank  "f  Itraml  ftntiinr.  hii.|   Hint    In-   !»■.  —  n.  wlm 

I.  .-..1  tli.   !*yi-u->ni-n.iur  wlim  »rr-   in    Alii.*   n.    l-rlinwn    HUH 

:!.-    I'd...     IV>i.|-iil    Imniiir   Iju-  ilir-»    u)>   l!i«-ir   I'-iiiiiuinl    Tor   Ilia 

i-T-r.     It v.t  «*--l  i..  ..ilr.ri  mM.« 

ll>..  Ii..v*:iiiii.i.l  If  lin.l  Well  iii'lru-  '   M.    1'ujin   ■ft'-rwMil*  lv*uuiod 

lii.'Nlal  in  r>lal>!i-(illtr.  !>■"  |"*iU"ti  I"  Uii-I'.iurt  nf  t'uwtklU, 

1    In     In-     ml.-riii'W     villi     tbe       uul  >crr|iin)  »  -r»t  in  llutSauaw. 
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in  the  minds  of  men  who,  like  M.  dc  Montnleinbcrt,  had 
been  at  firat  inclined  to  give  the  Government  of  the  coup 
d'etat,  if  not  a  cordial,  a  steady  support,  as  the  strongest 
barrier  against  Republicanism  and  Socialism.  In  1853 
the  Count  de  Flavigny  and  M.  de  Montaleinbert  refused 
to  vote  a  Budget  that  included  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
the  confiscated  Orleans  property.  From  time  to  time 
these  decrees  of  confiscation  reappeared  to  the  public 
eye,  and  always  to  the  detriment  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment ;  for  the  mystery  of  their  origin,  and  the  reason  which 
impelled  a  prince  who  was  generous  to  a  fault,  and 
chivalrous  towards  his  enemies,  to  des]>oil  a  race  that  had 
powerful  friends  in  France,  were  never  divulged.  The 
tardy  justice  l  extended  to  the  heirs  of  Louis  Philippe's 
daughters  only  served  to  revive  the  original  fault  in  the 
public  mind  ;  for  the  creatures  of  the  Orleans  family  were 
sleepless  throughout  the  Second  Empire,  and  served  their 
masters  at  Claremont  and  Twickenham  well. 

In  estimating  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  President  hi 
this  transaction,  the  impartial  reader  should  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  confiscated  proj>crty  was  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  public  good  ;  that  the  extremely  rich  2  were 


*  On  July  10,  1856, 20,000  franc* 
a  year  in  Rentes  were  granted  (I)  to 
th»'  lii*irMit'thf(%)iii>fii  of  the  Ileliriaus 
(2)  tu  tin*  IViiHv^  Marir  Clementine 
d'Orlnins.  iMnvi-*  of  Sa\e-( 'ohunr 
(tolha,  (3  to  tin-  lit-ir.-*  t»f  tin*  Princem* 
Marie  €  ."lii'i-tiin-  il"*  ►rlt'-iin.'-,  Duchess 
of  WiirtfiiilHT.'. 

9  Acrnrilis.ir  to  a  writer  in  tin* 
I'liiw*  in  N-jiti'iiilMT  I S7 5,  tin* 
Orli'iin."  piTij  i»vt\  Wii.-  iiinli*r\«iliifil  in 
1852.  In  I S  2 1  tltr  <l"in;iin>  ji  ml 
foivM*  lH'loiJL'ir--  t"  tin*  I  hike  were 
("•tiniiitfil  to  I'ontuin  1.^4,137  am-.-, 
Fciitti'n-'l  tlirt ni^rli  1  ■!?-•-  «!•■»  :i rt  m»-i.t  -. 
jr.  1  in  he  "\vi »rt li  1  t*;ivi\  f i.i *>}.«»■■  1/. 
sterling.     Tin*  I'nivl.-  of  tin*  Purlieu 


Dowaprer  wew  scattered  throiurb 
twelve  department*,  and  wen*  esti- 
mated to  contain  1 18,900  acres,  and 
to  1**  worth  3.800.000/.  The  ]wlace* 
and  clmtoaux  were  valued  at 
800,000/.  The  total  valuatiou  tliiv 
nppii niched  very  closely  10,500.000V.. 
11  nd  when  the  millinrd  franr*  in- 
demnity was  granted  to  the  tmipri* 
the  -har»"<  ot  the  Duke  of  Origan* 
and  hU  -iMer  amounted  to  646. 789/. 
llv  -Ivilful  maunireiiieut  the  Duke  «-> 
improved  his  fortune  that  on  hi.«  ag- 
ression to  the  throne,  in  l830.it  wa* 
In*1  j.-\  •■•!  !■•  l::i\«-  inr reaped  in  value 
fdl!\  "M-fi Mirth.  At  that  period  it 
appears    from    autheutir    documents 
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inailti  lit  itsswt  in  various  excellent  arrangements  for  the  chap. 
lienetit  of  thu  many  ;  ami  that  when  the  House  of  Oil.an:>  wi1.1— 
had  been  iluiKwwNK.il  of  domains  their  right  t<>  which 
waft  itt  least  doubtful,  and  which  they  would  certainly 
not  have  retained  hail  the  chief  of  this  House  [mivt.nl 
himself  a  high-minded  and  chivalrous  prince  in  1X50,  the 
family  remained  oik-  of  the  richest  in  Kuroj>e. 

T!u-  jiur|>oses  to  which  the  sequestrated  Orleans  |n«+- 
.sessious  wen-  a|i|>lietl  imlicateil  the  direction  of  the 
1'riini-'*  luiml.  The  dictator  was  true  lo  the  11am  student 
and  trout rilmtor  to  provincial  journals.  While  his  enemies 
at  lit  Hue  and  aliroad  endeavoured  to  injure  him  by  assert- 
ing that  he  was.  In-lit  tin  renewing  his  uncle's  career  of 
military  coiniuests,  and  by  -[nviallv  rc[ (resenting  him  as 
animated  with  the de.-irc  to  avenge  Waterloo,  he  proceeded 
with  his  -erit'.-  of  domestic  iiiea>un  s,  many  of  which  he  had 
endeavoured  in  \uin  to  give  the  force  of  la",  through  the 
.Wmlily.  Tin-  cordiality  with  which  hi-  Knglish  friends 
rallied  round  him  went  far  inwards  disuniting  the  sinister 
rumours  of  his  intentions  in  regard  lo  Knglaud.  .',t  a 
gland   dinner  which    he   gave   to  Kuglish   guests'  at    the 
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nook     Elysee,  towards  the  close  of  January*  he  took  occasion  to 

TV  •  * 

^_V '  express  his  regret  that  the  press  had  imbued  the  public 

mind  with  the  idea  that  he  had  hostile  designs  towards 
the  country  to  which  nearly  all  his  personal  friends  be- 
longed, and  for  the  institutions  of  which  he  had  learned, 
during  a  long  residence,  to  feel  the  deepest  respect.  His 
policy,  on  the  contrary,  was  basal  on  a  close  and  cordial 
alliance  with  England. 

Among  the  early  measures  which  the  Prince  Presi- 
dent promulgated  x  was  one  which  regulated  cafes  and  eti- 
barete,  and  brought  them  under  severe  regulations.  These 
establishments,  especially  of  the  lowest  order,  had  in- 
creased of  late  years  at  a  rapid  rate,  both  in  Paris  and  in 
the  departments.  They  had  become  the  uncontrolled 
scenes  of  crime  and  debauchery,  and  the  head-quarters  of 
all  kinds  of  secret  societies.  The  Prince  decreed  that  no 
cafe  or  wine-shop  should  be  opened  without  a  license, 
and  that  they  should  be  closed  by  the  authorities  when 
they  became  the  centres  of  disorder  or  drunkenness. 
This  decree  and  that  on  Sunday  work,  already  described, 
were  efforts  towards  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  working  man,  which  were  the  result  of  the  Prince's 
observations  in  England  as  well  as  in  his  own  country. 

Another  decree  promulgated  in  the  cause  of  order 
was  that  of  January  11,  which  disposed  of  the  National 
Guards.  These  citizen  soldiers  had  l>een  always  an  in- 
strument of  disorder.  In  92  and  '93  they  witnessed 
without  protest  the  saturnalia  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  ; 
under  Charles  X.  thev  shouted  *  A  bas  Villele!'  and  were 
the  revolutionary  soldiers  of  July;  in  1S48  they  cried 
*  Vive  la  reionne  ! '  and  allowed  the  revolution  of  February 
to  be  made  ;  in  June  1S4S  and  1849  their  uniforms  were 
seen  behind  the  barricades;  and  in  December  1851  they 

1   DecvmlxT  20,  1S51. 
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were,  a  danger  to  tinier,  and  not  protectors  of  it.  Prince  chap. 
Ijouh  Napoleon,  while  he  restricted  their  number*  11ml  —  ' — ■ 
their  attributions,  placed  them  under  the  command  of  the 
civil  authorities.  Their  officers  could  act  only  under  the 
authority  of  the  mayor,  the  prefect,  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  or  the  I 'resident ;  and  the  Chief  of  the  Statu 
ap|H>iutrd  the  officer*,  on  the  presentation  of  the  Minister 
of  tin-  Interior. 

This  was  union",  the  decrees  in  the  interest  of  public 
order.  1'ass  we  now  to  those  in  which  the  humanitarian 
proclivities  of  l'rince  I^mis  Napoleon  were  first  made 
manil-'st  lu  the  French  people.  In  them  the  lessons  of 
exile  are  upjmrciit  ;  and  wc  have  indications  of  that  de- 
sire, which  remained  as  fervid  in  1870  as  it  was  in 
1S52,  to  promote  the  well-lieiiur,  happiness,  and  dignity 
of  the  wsijje  classes.  Of  these  jxtpular  decrees  none 
went  nearer  the  heart  of  the  people  than  that  which  ap- 
pointed prii-ts  to  re-ide  near  each  of  the  three  (*retil  nie- 
Irojiolitan  iviiieleric*.  to  attend  jxratuitously  the  funerals  of 
lliejHtor.1  This,  the  decree  recited,  was  an  act  of  Christian 
charity,  to  Ik-  prompt ly  applied  ;  sit  that  no  human  crea- 
ture should  lack  Christian  burial  on  account  of  his 
IHtverty. 

We  have  -ecu  that  the  funds  deriveil  from  the  seques- 
tration of  t|»-  Orleans  domain*  were  applied  in  jcirt  to 
the  improvement  of  workmen's  dwellings  in  iimnufiu*- 
luriiij!  towns,  to  the  encouragement  nf  mutual  U-nelit 
socii-lie-.  in  id  to  |h  nsious  for  decayed  cleiyy.  Tlu-sc 
measure-  were  supported  mid  supplemented  by  refoniw 
.if  the  nii*;.'overnetl  ho-pitals  and  a-yluins;  ihe  reoi^uiitsu- 
tion  of  the  Mont  de  1'iele  iii  i|lt-  interest  of  the  Ua  rower; 
the  reL'ulatioii  of  fair, wis  i/i*  /f/>iiv»if/tfr,a  so  that  |hkif 
[H-ople  would  !".•  neither  cheated  nor  overcharged ;  and  the 

'   Munli  21.  !>>;.  '   A^m-it-i  fur  |irui*uriii^  •ituBtixiL*. 
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book     amendment  of  the  law  of  February  3,  1851,  for  the  es- 

— rl tablishment   of    public  baths  and   washhouses   on     the 

English  model l — for  which  an  extraordinary  credit  of 
600,000  francs  had  been  granted,  but  which  had  remained 
almost  inoj>erative  from  its  restrictive  clauses. 

The  decrees  affecting  the  army,  and  particularly  the 
rank  and  file  of  it,  were  regarded  as  acts  of  political  pru- 
dence— sis  bids  for  its  favour.  They  were  eminently 
popular.  So  far  back  jis  December  1 849  M.  Ferdinand 
Barrot,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  had  caused  an  en- 
quiry to  be  made  through  the  prefects  into  the  numbers 
and  condition  of  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Republic  and 
the  Empire.  A  commission  had  subsequently  examined 
the  papers  of  the  veterans,  which  they  had  forwarded, 
had  recognised  the  claims  of  11,200  soldiers  who  had 
faithfully  served  their  country  and  were  in  indigent  cir- 
cumstances, and  had  demanded  for  them  pensions  varying 
from  two  hundred  to  a  maximum  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  francs.  The  conditions  were  that  the 
pensioner  should  be  eighty  years  of  age,  have  served  in 
the  army  twenty  years,  and  have  received  six  wounds 
on  the  field  of  battle.  That  in  1850  there  should  be 
more  than  eleven  thousand  men  fulfilling  these  conditions 
was  a  startling  fact. 

In  a  decree  dated  December  27,  185 1,  the  Prince 
President  recognised  it,  by  opening  an  extraordinary 
credit  of  2,700,000  francs  at  the  Ministry  of  Justice  for  the 
pensions  of  the  "glorious  veterans.'  At  the  same 
time  lie  decided  that  services  within  the  territory — that 
i>,  in  the  suppression  of  insurrection  or  disorder — should 
*  omit  as  xt'rricc  </*'  citttijHttpn\  and  confer  the  same  privi- 
le^e> ;  and  he  reorganised  those  'martyrs  of  the  dema- 
gngues'  the  gendarmerie.  Reforms  in  promotion,  and 
the  division  of  the  territorial  enmmamN;   the  institution 

1   I'Vbnmrv  3,  1852. 
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of  the  military  medal;  the  restoration  of  the  eagle  to  chap. 
the  national  flag ;  and,  above  all,  the  abolition  of  the  law  — ,-'— 
of  the  Provisional  Government  which  jwmiitted  volunteers 
to  serve  two  years  instead  of  seven,  were  welcomed  by 
the  military  authorities.  A  decree  of  January  17,  1852, 
abolished  the  volunteer?  of  two  years,'  on  the  ground 
that  they  left  the  service  just  when  they  were  beginning 
to  be  good  soldiers,  and  that  therefore  they  diminished 
the  efficiency  of  the  army. 

At  the  first  distribution  of  the  new  military  medal  in 
the  court  of  the  Tuilcrics  011  March  21,  the  Prince,  in 
his  harangue  to  the  troojw,  explained  its  origin  and  mean- 
ing, lie  had  often  regretted  that  soldiers  and  subalterns 
who  had,  by  long  and  devoted  services,  deserved  well  of 
their  country  were  sent  back  to  their  homes  unrewarded. 
The  military  medal  was  designed  to  recognise  such  humble 
-ervices.  It  was  supplementary  to  the  legion  of  Honour. 
It  would  lie  given  to  men  who  had  re-engaged  themselves 
after  having  served  their  first  term  with  honour;  to 
-oldiers  who  luid  taken  port  in  four  campaigns,  who  had 
Ihs'U  wounded,  or  who  had  been  cited  for  brave  conduct. 
The  inolal  would  confer  a  Jielisiou  of  a  hundred  (nines  : 
:i  tritle.'  stid  the  Prince;  *  but  the  rikual  yini  will  wear 
ujjoii  your  breast  will  tell  your  coin) unions,  your  fellow- 
citizen-,  iiud  yotir  families  that  ymi  are  a  brave  soldier." 
Moreover,  the  military  imdal  would  be  a  preliminary 
ileitiRUiou  lo  that  of  the  [region  of  Honour.  It  was  tl 
mark  of  distinction  intended  [•>  reward  the  humbler  grade* 


ol  the  military   hierarchy; 

and   the  Prince  prayed   the 
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book  soldiers  to  wear  it  as  a  mark  of  his  affection  for  the  great 
IX-       military  family  of  which  he  was  proud  to  be  the  chief. 

At  the  same  time  the  Legion  of  Honour  was  reor- 
ganised.1 The  number  of  the  officers  was  limited,  and  it 
was  decreed  that  until  1856  only  one  civil  nomination 
should  be  made  on  the  extinction  of  two  legionaries;  the 
eagle  was  restored  to  the  star ;  and  the  modes  and 
reasons  of  nomination,  the  administration  of  the  Chan- 
cellery, the  pension,  and  prerogatives,  were  readjusted 
under  fifty-nine  articles — the  President  of  the  Republic 
being  Grand  Master  of  the  Order. 

It  lias  been  said  that  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  carved 
his  way  to  the  throne  of  his  uncle  by  the  extraordinary 
vigour  with  which,  immediately  upon  the  establishment 
of  order  after  the  coup  detat,  he  made  work  abound 
in  every  part  of  France.  The  sound  of  workmen's 
hammers  was  the  music*  of  his  triumph.  And  there  is 
much  force  in  the  observation ;  for  even  while  he  was 
deeply  engaged  in  the  elaboration  of  the  State  machinery 
that  was  to  replace  that  which  he  had  put  aside  by 
force  as  working  only  towards  anarchy  ;  in  the  regulation 
of  such  details  as  the  gorgeous  uniforms  of  State  Coun- 
cillors, Senators,  and  Deputies ;  and  in  the  adjustment  of 
official  salaries  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  material 
splendour  with  which  he  had  resolved  to  surround  the 
Constitution  of  1852 — he  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
remedial  measures  he  had  devised  for  the  general  distress 
that  had  resulted  from  the  political  uncertainty  of  1851. 
The  decrees  authorising  public  works  of  many  kinds 
came  thick  and  fast  between  December  and  March  ; 
local  improvements  were  set  in  operation  in  all  the 
principal  provincial  towns;*  municipalities  were  empowered 
to  raise  loans  on  a  <rreat  scale:  the  canal  system  as  well 

1   Il\  a  ilt-rr if  MiiitIi  iftt  1K52.      ('•niti-ii'nc*'  was  called,  and  «at    in 
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a.s  tlit'  railway  system  received  si  vigorous,  ami  at   tin*    oiap. 
fame  time  a  wt?H-it)n»klerttl,  imjMtf  us  ;  ami  private  enter-  —  , ' — 
prise,  emboldened   by  the  strong  mwl  resolute  Gtivcm- 
iiK'lit  which  hud  taken  the  place  of  the  irresolute,  factious, 
imd  intriguing  Assembly,  put  forth  innumerable  commer- 
cial ventures. 

On  January  15  a  decree  appeared,  offering  the 
necessary  credits  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation 
ttf  the  Seine  and  limine,  and  the  ports  of  lioulogtic  and 
Subles;  011  the  1 8th  a  credit  which  the  Assembly  hud 
refused  for  opening  depart mental  roads  was  granted. 
We  have  already  noted  that  among  the  first  acts  of  the 
Prince  President  after  the  roup  debit  were  the  concessions 
of  the  milwuy  round  Paris,  and  of  a  line  from  Lyons  to 
Avignon,  as  well  «s  the  clearance  of  the  Place  du  Carrousel 
us  11  preliminary  to  the  junction  of  the  Tuileries  with  the 
1/uivre.  On  March  13  the  junction  of  the  national  jmlaces 
whs  decreed.  Hut  the  must  inqiortnit  enterprise  that 
immediately  follnwefl  the  vote  of  Ik-ivmlicr  20  was  the 
termination  of  an  agreement  between  the  (iovemment 
and  a  private  i.-oinpauy.'  by  which  the  line  of  direct  rail- 
way communication  lietween  Calai-  and  Marseilles  rid 
Lyons,  which  had  Iwcii  so  long  delayed,  was  to  be  com- 
pleted in  four  year* — thus  securing  the  high  road  to 
India  tlimugh  France.  A  mouth  later  two  decrees  con- 
ceded line-  fiiHii  Hijun  to  llesuieoii  mid  from  Mulhouse 
t.i  l.yoiii  ;'■'  and  a  fortnight  afterwards5  another  line  eon- 
nii-teil  Strasbuig  with  the  Itavnrian  frontier,  tind  thus 
gave  France  a  San  hern  route  to  (ierniuuy. 

At  the  -ame  time  tin-  Northern  liailway  Company 
olilailied  couces-iolis  by  which  it  was  able  to  dcvclot** 
bnuiehesthai  put  it  in  conjunction  with  the  eastern  group 
•  if  line-,  and  to  shorten   the  route  to  Northern  (iermanv. 

1   puUL.ti.-l   >i>  tb»  M.rnifrmr  on  '   K-hruaf?  1;. 
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hook  Thus  was  the  great  network  of  French  railways  put  in 
— V — '  course  of  completion;  and  this — so  profound  was  the  sudden 
security  which  the  new  regime  had  produced — without 
subventions  or  pecuniary  guarantees  from  the  State. 
The  only  advantage  given  by  the  Government  was  the 
extension  of  the  concessions  to  ninety-nine  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  they  were  to  become  the  property 
of  the  community  -a  plan  which  we  are  already  envying 
our  neighbours. 

In  a  remarkably  clear  and  comprehensive  report  M. 
de  Moray  sketched  the  outline  of  a  system  of  telegraphic 
wires  to  connect  all  the  principal  provincial  cities  with  Paris 
— these  lines  to  follow  the  departmental  high  roads  until 
the  railways  were  completed.  A  decree  l  authorised  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  to  construct  his  lines  at  once,  and 
a  credit  of  about  200,000/.  was  opened  for  this  purpose. 

So  much  for  the  commercial  and  industrial  activities 
which  received  an  immediate  impulse  from  the  Prince 
President.  Let  us  now  glance  at  the  financial  reforms 
of  his  short  dictatorship.  The  principal  operation  was 
the  conversion  of  the  live  per  cent.  Rentes  into  four  and  a 
half  per  cents.,  with  the  equitable  condition  that  all  Fund- 
holder*  who  objected  to  the  conversion  should  be  reim- 
bursed at  the  rate  of  100  francs  for  every  five  francs  of 
Kentcs,  provided  the  demand  was  made  within  twenty 
davs  from  the  date  of  the  decree.  This  delav  extended 
to  two  months  fur  Fund-holders  residing  out  of  France — 
that  i<.  in  Ku rope  and  Algeria — and  to  one  year  for  tlm>e 
out  of  Kurope.  The  measure  was  opposed  as  sudden. 
and  was  assailed  as  inequitable,  by  the  Prince's  eiiemit-*. 
The  fir^t  objection  \v:i<  irruundless,  for  this  eon  version 
had  been  three  time*  vuted  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
under  Louis  Philippe,  but  postponed  by  his  timid   Mini<- 
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tens,  iind  had,  moreover,  beea  expected  even  from  the  chap. 
morrow  of  the  coup  <rttat ;  and  the  second  was  answered  _U.L  _^ 
by  the  option  given  to  the  Fund-holders  of  realising  tit 
par.  But  the  Ir-sI  proof  of  the  soundness  and  fairness  of 
the  measure  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  creditors  of  the  State 
showed  no  inclination  to  take  their  money  back.  The 
saving  to  the  Government  by  the  transaction  amounted 
to  720,000/.!'  If  the  conversion  pressed  hardly  upon 
any  holders  of  Henles,  it  was  the  small  holders  ;  but  these 
could  realise  and  invest  their  little  capital  at  five  per  rout. 
in  the  Caisse  of  Pensions  for  the  Aged,  which  the  Prince 
President  had  initiated  in  1850.  The  Caisse  allowed  five 
per  cent.1  on  dejmsits  until  the  interest  reached  500 
franc.*,  the  stipulation  being  that  the  depositor  should 
have  completeil  his  fiftieth  year. 

This  11m versa  111,  while  it  eased  the  State  Treasury, 
tended  to  throw  new  capital  at  a  cheap  rate  into  the 
market  ;  and  this  tendency  was  further  promoted  by  the 
reduction  of  the  Uimk  rate  of  interest  from  four  to  three 
per  cent.,  a  measure  which  the  Prince  President  imposed 
on  this  establishment,  in  the  interest  of  the  community,  as 
the  condition  of  the  renewal  of  its  charter,  which  would 
have  expired  in  1855. 

The  last  important  financial  operation  of  the  Prince's 
dictatorship  was  the  law  based  on  the  delilxrations  of  a 
commission  of  men  of  authority  in  agricultural  and  linau- 
cial  mutters,  nominated  on  the  morrow  of  the  roup  dttat, 
which  authorised  the  establishment  t»f  Credit  Foncier 
societies,  in  agricultural  loan  or  mortgage  (tanks,  the  tirst 
funds  placed  at  their  dis|Hwal  being  io,ooo,ooo  francs  to 
be  derived  from  the  Orleans  property,  10,000,000  francs 


'  The  aiui.unt  .if   (Centra  aflrcled       rapiul  .if  4JOOO/XX>flOO  fnmct. 
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to  be  supplied  by  the  State,  and  200,000.000  frnucs  to  be 
advanced  as  required  by  the  Bank  of  France  to  tbt 
mental  branches  of  the  central*  society  established  in  Parii?. 
The  rate  of  interest,  all  expenses  included,  was  fixed  St  five 
per  cent.  At  the  same  time  the  Prince  President  decreed ' 
the  establishment  of  arrondisscment  consultative  1 
tural  chambers,  which  were  to  be  centres  of  infon 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Government  and  for  the  i 
tion  of  farmers.  Finally,  the  finances  of  the  dictatorship 
as  embodied  in  the  Budget  for  1852  showed  an  increase 
for  extraordinary  public  works  of  14.000,000  franca.  At 
the  same  time,  although  M.  Fould  was  able  to  reduce  the 
import  duties  on  fermented  liquors  by  half,  and  the  war 
estimates  were  increased  1,000,000  francs,  and  the  navy 
estimates  32,000,000  francs,  he  could  present  a  surplus 
of  about  18,000,000  franca.8 

This  was  not,  however,  all  the  work  of  the  dictator- 
ship. Sanitary  measures  for  the  improvements  of  the 
homes  of  the  working  poor,  regulations  for  the  prevention 
of  food  adulterations,  the  transfer  of  taxes  from  necessaries 
to  luxuries,  the  assurance  of  Christian  burial  to  the 
poorest  Christian,  increase  of  pay  and  honour  to  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  army  and  to  the  private  soldier;  railway 
works  withdrawn  from  Government  patronage,  1 
and  confided  to  private  enterprise ;  town  improven 
set  in  operation  all  over  the  country  ;  Sunday  labour  <3 
countenanced,  and  the  provident  habits  of  the  people  pro- 
moted by  a  vast  system  of  mutual  benefit  societies  ;  the 
National  Guard  remodelK-d ;  the  educational  machinery 
of  the  State  reformed  and  withdrawn  from  party  political 
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>  March  2$,  1853. 

'  According  to  M.  AcliilleFould'a 
the  President  on  th* 
National  Financial  Situation oftSsi, 
the  events  of  December  ;  enuawi  an 
extraordinary  expenditure  of  500,000 
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influence* — such  were  salient  features  of  tin-  Prince 
President's  |K>!ii-y.  Canals  ami  mails  won?  projected ;  - 
|h»I:i1  conventions  with  concluded ;  11  telegraphic  system, 
embracing  ;ill  France,  was  decreed ; '  hut,  iiIkivu  till,  u 
hold  and  sweeping  measure  of  decentralisation*  was  put 
forth  only  a  few  days  before  ihr  meeting  of  tin1  Par- 
liamentary bodies  created  l>y  tin*  new  Constitution.  It 
iM'il  to  be  slid  under  Louis  Philip|>e  that  it  was  ini|>ossible 
In  move  a  ]>mtt  in  I  hi*  street  of  a  provincial  town  without 
tin  express  ordei  from  Paris.  The  Prime  President 
IiHiM-iit'd  these  ridiculous  and  benumbing  bands  which 
paralysed  the  provincial  life,  by  transferring  to  local  au- 
thorities tlti'  government  of  all  purely  local  affairs,  as 
roads.,  water- wiiys,  bridges,  uiuuicipal  octmi*,  fairs,  mar- 
ket-, communal  lauds  ami  rights,  draining  of  marshes, 
regulation-  of  factories  the  maintenance  of  public  build- 
ings— in  short,  all  purely  local  matters. 

More  than  eighty  decrees,  having  for  their  object  the 
public  frond,  and  in  most  of  which  is  discernible  the  result 
of  tin-  meditations  of  an  earnest  student  of  tin-  wants  of 
MM-ifty.  and  of  the  reforms  specially  needful  for  the  rc- 
gem-raiimi  of  France,  marked  the  brief  career  of  the 
I'riuee  In-id.-iit  a>  ab-ohite  and  stile  dictator.  S>me  of 
hi-  iiita-iih-s  iiiiiv  have  ltcen  out  vcntun-ome ;  some, 
may  be  ■■jhii  to  the  charge  of  vanity,  and  as  maiiifestiiif! 
a  love  of  material  show  and  splendour ;  some  may  be  re- 
-raid. ■•I  as  men-  bid-  for  the  favour  of  the  multitude  or 
tlit-  «iip|Mirl  of  the  army  ;  and  others,  us  the  creation  of  the 
Mini-lMi-  ■  if  Stale  ami  Police,  may  be  condemned  a-  11111- 
•vnlrating  Ulidm'  |Hiwir  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  of  the 
S'.ii.- — bin  it  i-  imjiossible  to  take  an  impartial  -uru-y  of 
ii..  in.  -Hid  to  consider  them  in  their  entirety,  without  ad- 
in, iritis  li.at  iln-v  War  tin-  iiupi<—  of  a  lofty  intellect  and 
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h  kindly  and  sympathetic  nature.  They  were  the  produce 
of  a  mind  that  was  abreast  of  the  time,  and  that  had  bea 
copiously  fed  with  lessons  of  experience  mastered  in  close 
contact  with  all  classes  of  various  communities.  The 
decree  offering  a  reward  of  50,000  francs  for  any  prac- 
tical application  of  the  voltaic  battery  to  heating,  lighting. 
lin  rh.inism,  or  medicine  maybe  taken  as  indicating  the 
wide  range  of  the  Prince  President's  observation  of  men 
and  things. 

An  American  writer  of  authority  in  the  'Overland 
Monthly'  for    March    1873  remarked  of    Prince 
Napoleon :     '  He    was     more     extensively     and 
thoroughly  educated  than  any  other   prince  who  1 
ascended  a  throne.    He  spoke  French,  German,  English, 
Bpatnah,  and  Italian  like  a  native.     He  was  a  good  clam 
A  -id  ■<  holar,  profound  in  mathematics  and  physics,  1 
in  mechanics  both  skilled  and  inventive. 
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4  When  at  liberty,  both  during  youth  and  manhood, 
was  a  diligent  and  a  systematic  student  \ 
well,  with  a  grim  humour,  have  applied  what  1 1 
said  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  his  youthful 
apprenticeship  as  a  stone-cutter  to  his  six  years'  imprison 
meat  at  Ham  :  "  It  was  an  occupation  which  devoted 
to  thought,  while  it  debarred  him  from  on 

Tfae  soundness  of  this  eulogy  might  be  proved 
critical  and  analytical  examination  of  the  decrees, 
the  more  important  of  which  have  been  here  described. 
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1'IIAITKR  IV. 

TUB   MEBTIXO   OF  TUB  STATK   BODIES. 

The  elections  lo  tlu*  Corps  I/f:islatif  took  place  on 
February  2Q ;  and  the  Chambers  met  mi  Monday, 
Mar.-li  29. 

Tin*  o|H'iiiiij»  ceremony,  whirl)  was  one  of  prent 
imuiiiilict-ncc,  took  plan-  in  (he  Hall  of  Marshal*  in  till' 
|t»1u(i>  «if  the  Tuileries.  This  noble  hull.  drn|»ed  with 
ciiin-mii  haiiyinj:-,  the  jrallcrics  tilled  with  the  wives  ami 
daughters  of  the  Diplomatic  (Virji*  and  the  jnvnt  functioii- 
jiri*—  of  Stale,  tin1  floor  crowded  with  diplomatists. 
S'iiai<»>.  and  lh*puiics  in  (heir  ^litterinu  costumes:  and, 
dominating.'  tlu*  NW,  the  lofty  canopy  over  the  IVincc 
President"*  mini]  stale  rliuir,  near  which  stood  that  of  the 
ex-Kill).'  Jerome  President  of  the  Senate — miff^esled  a 
riL'ht  nival  ceremony.  There  was  nothing  of  Kcpublicau 
simplicity  or  severity  here,  and  as  the  amhatwidors  fmm 
f'.reii-ii  Powers  looked  ujion  the  niajmiliccnt  scene  they 
111U-:  have  felt  thai  it  betokened  a  further  fhaiurc  in  the 
iiMilutiotih  of  the  country.  Had  they  planred  from  the  lull 
int..  the  Court  of  Honour  Mow.  the  two  hundred  carriage* 
which  h;id  brought  this  brilliant  company  to  the  Tuileries 
would  have  iiiutiniied  thin  impression. 

It  must  have  become  conviction  when  the  hhiikI  of 
1  niiiion  ri'verlhTHtiil  through  the  hall,  and  the  drums 
pn-M'tilly  lien!  to  anus,  and,  preceded  and  Mirroundcd  by  a 
brilliant  military  -tatt"  and  a  not  lev.  iii>|»»iu^  household, 
■he  Prince  President  entered, saluting  in  hit  kindly,  [mUshed 
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way  those  of  the  company  whom  he  recognised  to  the  r 
and  left  of  the  clear  path  by  which  he  was  led  with  | 
tilious  ceremonial  to  the  estrade  and  the  chair  of  Slate. 
Quiet,  composed,  self-contained,  the  Prince  request 
company  to  be  seated ;  and  then,  unfolding  a   pi 
he  woidd  open  a  despatch  in  Ins  cabinet,  he  read  \ 
speech  in  that  clear,  deep,  sonorous  voice  which 
trated  the    most   spacious    chamber,  so   that    the 
distant  listener  could  hear  without  the  least  effort.     The 
Prince  gave  the  following  account  of  his  stewardship  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  State  : — 

'The  dictatorship  which  the  people  entrusted  tome 
ceases    to-day.     Public  affairs  are  about  to  resume  their 
regular  course.     It  is  with  a  sentiment  of  real  sat. 
that  I  come  here  to  proclaim  that  the  Constitute 
ojieration ;  for  my  constant  care  has  been   not    oidj  to 
re-establish  order,  but  to  render  it  permanent  1 13 
to  Prance  institutions  in  harmony  with  her  want*.     You 
will  remember  that  only  a  few  months  ago,  the  morv  I 
confined  myself  within  the  narrow  limits  of  my  ;  1 
lives,  the  more  severe  were  the  restrictions  sought  to  be 
put  upon  me,  in  order  to  deprive  me  of  all  j>ower  of  init  m- 
tive.    Often  discouraged,  I  admit  that  I  thought  of  giving 
up  a  power  bo  persistently  disputed.    I  held  on  ber-nii*?  I 
saw  thai  there  was  only  anarchy  to  lake  my  place.     On  all 
side-  passions,  eager  to  destroy  and  inca|iable  of  creating, 
were  rife.  There  was  neither  an  institution  nor  a  man  to  be 
relied    upon.     Nowhere   could  an   uncontested  right,  a 
practical  system,  or  an  organisation  of  any  kind  be  dis- 
cerned. 

■  When,  through  the  assistance  of  a  few  men  of 
courage,  and,  above  all,  the  energetic  attitude  of  the 
army,  all  these  perils  were  swept  away  in  a  few  hours, 
my  first  care  was  to  ask  the  people  for  institution.*. 
Society  had  too  long  been  like  a  pyramid  1 
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!ij>ex ;  I  replaced  it  upon  its  base.  Universal  suffrage, 
the  only  source  of  power  under  such  circumstances,  was  ■ 
immediately  re-established  ;  authority  reossumed  the 
ascendant — in  short,  France  having  adopted  the  principal 
features  of  the  Constitution  which  I  submitted  to  her,  I 
was  enabled  to  create  political  bodies  the  influence  and 
prestige  of  which  will  l>c  great,  because  their  respective 
fiiurtiiHis  have  been  carefully  regulated. 

'  Duly  those  political  institutions  endure  iu  •-■'licit  the 
[x»wer  of  each  Iwdy  is  equitably  regulated  and  defined. 
This  is  the  only  means  of  establishing  a  iH-neficent  ami 
useful  lilierty.  Kxntnples  ant  not  far  to  seek.  Why,  in 
1814,  were  men  pleased  to  see  a  Parliamentary  regime 
inaugurated,  in  s|»ite  of  our  reverses?  lteeause  the  Em- 
|ieror  (let  us  not  shrink  from  the  avowal)  hod  lieen  led, 
through  war,  to  a  loo  absolute  exercise  of  jxiwer.  Why, 
on  the  contrary,  in  1851,  did  France  applaud  the  fall  of 
this  same  Parliamentary  system  ?  ltecause  the  Chambers 
hail  abused  the  influences  which  had  been  conferred 
ujkul  them,  and,  desiring  to  dominate  everything,  de- 
stroyed the  general  equilibrium.  In  line,  why  has  France 
not  protested  against  the  restrictions  which  have  been  put 
on  the  lilierty  of  the  press,1  uud  on  individual  liberty?  It  is 

1    A    elwnv,  tUt'-d    f-Vbnmrr    )8,  '  Thr  caatioftHDnnrj  of  ■  f»]T 

iHji,     t-ntablUhrtJ       ibe     fullowinfl  «ppr»rin)t  umre  tbjui  thrke  a  Kwk 

-iniit-nt  pmw  n-intlatiuaii :—  to  be  50,000  franca. 

'N11    |»prr   nay    lie   <-atabli*lif>J  •  All  publication  of  a  pap**  wi(h- 

witUoiit  (rweminrnl  authority,  nut   authority,   or   without    IndjHng 

'  I'ulilifml    iiFW>p«ppi*    puUi«h«l  tb*>  caution-oionry,  u  to  W  punUhad 

id    fniviirti    cotintrica    will    inn    br  with  a   tin*  of  frmu  loo  franca    In 

allowiil  t.i  ciri-ulalr  in  Kimin-r  witli-  3,000  fnuira  fur  rarli  number,  and 

■  ■ill  '■•ivi-rniwiit  authority,  ufi'iiwuiitiieiit  of  from  him1  month  tu 

'  IVn><iu    iiitnxlurinir    m  diatri-  two  yrare. 

I.uii  in:  a  fi'fifii  paprr  without  aurh  *  Tlir    kUiuji   Juiir.  imunanl   on 

authority  arrlnht-  punUbml  within-  ru- •*•)»[■•  r»   an*   also    appla-aldi*    lit 

j-rivniBFiit  varying  fn>m  on*  mutiih  fom/ii  iH-wajapr-r*.  utikwa  UVy  an 

tu  our   \i-ar,  mitt  ■   tin*  ol  fo'in   100  neuiplrd    uutlrr  a     diplomatic    cun- 

fratia  tu  j,uoo  !rmtt«.  vrutiou. 
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because  the  first  had  degenerated  into  license,  and  Iwoune 
.  the  second,  instead  of  being  the  orderly  exercise  of  indi- 
vidual  right,  had,  by  odious   excesses,    threatened    the 
rights  of  all. 

'  This  extreme  danger,  for  democracies  especially,  of 
seeing  crude  institutions  destroy  the  State  and  liberty,  was 
justly  appreciated  by  our  fathers  half  a  century  ago,  when, 
on  emerging  from  the  revolutionary  turmoil,  aiW  vain 
experiments  with  all  kinds  of  regimes,  they  proclaimed 
the  Constitution  of  the  year  VIII.,  which  lias  served  as 
model  for  that  of  1852.  Undoubtedly  it  does  not  sanc- 
tion those  forms  of  liberty  to  the  abuse  of  which  we  had 
become  accustomed,  but  it  consecrates  very  solid  liberties. 
On  the  morrow  of  revolutions  the  first  right  necessary  to 
n  people  does  not  consist  in  an  uncontrolled  use  of  the 
platform  and  the  press;  it  is  that  of  cho<>-i 
Government  which  they  desire.  The  French  nation  has 
just  given  to  the  world,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  the  im- 
posing spectacle  of  a  great  people  freely  electing  its  own 
form  of  government. 

*  The  chief  who  stands  before  you  represents  an  ex- 
pression of  the  popular  will :  and  what  do  I  pee  before 
me  ?  Two  Chambers,  one  elected  under  the  most  liberal 
electoral  law  in  the  world ;  the  other,  appointed  by  me, 
it  is  true,  but  independent,  because  its  members  are  in 
movable.  Around  me  you  remark  men  of  acknowlcdj 
patriotism  and  power,  who  will  be  always  ready  to  ! 
port  me  with  their  counsel,  and  to  enlighten  DM  on 
wants  of  the  country.     This  Constitution,  which 


'A  journal  inny  be  suppressed 
without  previous  citnilriunnltiin  by 
decree  of  the  Executive. 

'  It  in  forbidili'ii  to  publish  reports 
of  trial*  for  proas  offence*.  The 
uiiirt*   may   prohibit  publication  of 


other  trials. 

pn&Mt    dMlpimtM 
journal  in  which  judicial  nln  n*»> 
meiits  must  I-1  inurled.' 

'Hill  law  waa  reUxed  usdar  tl» 
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into  operation  from  to-day,  is  not,  then,  the  result  of  a     chap. 
vnin  theory,  nor  of  a  dcsjiotisni :  it  is  the  creation  of  . —  .; — . 
reason  mid  of experience.     You  will  help  me,  gentlemen, 
to  consolidate,  extend,  and  improve  it. 

'  I  will  communicate  to  the  Senate  and  the  Coqw 
Lcgislatif  a  report  on  the  stale  of  the  Republic.  By  it 
they  will  perceive  that  confidence  has  been  everywhere 
re-established,  that  work  has.  tx'eii  resumed  on  all  sides, 
and  that,  for  ihc  first  time  immediately  after  a  great 
[mistical  change,  the  revenue  has  increased  instead  of 
diminishing. 

'  For  the  last  four  months  the  Government  has  been 
able  to  encourage  many  useful  enterprises,  to  reward 
many  services,  to  relieve  many  distresses,  to  improve  the 
jxisition  of  the  majority  of  the  public  servants;  and  this 
without  increasing  the  taxes  or  disturbing  the  Budget — 
which  comes  U'fore  you  without  a  deficit. 

'These  facts,  and  the  satisfaction  with  which  Europe 
has  received  the  changes  that  have  hapjicncd,  give  ua 
fairho|M-  lor  the  security  of  the  future ;  for  if  |ieace  is 
seeiired  within,  it  is  also  safe  without.  The  foreign 
1'i.wers  res|»eet  our  independence,  and  we  have  every 
n-a*on  to  maintain  amicable  relation*  with  them.  While 
the  honour  of  France  remains  intact,  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  avoid  with  care  every  cause 
of  jiertiirUilion  in  Eiirupe,  ami  lo  direct  all  our  efforts 
to  (mine  improvement*,  wllieh  alone  eail  give  comfort 
to  the  working  classes  and  secure  the  pn^jterity  of  the 
countiy. 

*  And  now,  gentlemen,  that  yon  are  alxait  to  share 
patriotically  my  labours!  will  frankly  explain  to  you  what 
my  line  of  conduct  will  tie.  (m  seeing  me  re-establish  the 
institution*  and  reawaken  the  memories  of  the  Empire, 
[H.ijile  have  rejK-ated  again  and  again  thai  1  wished  to 
i --constitute    the    Empire  itself.      If  this  had    been    my 
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constant  preoccupation,  the   transformation   would  ! 
been  accomplished  long  ago:  neither  the  mean 
opportunities  have  been  wanting.     For  instance,  in  18 
when  six  millions  of  suffrages  elected  me,  in  spite  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  I  was  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  tlmi 
my  simple  refusal  to  acquiesce  in  the  Constitiitio.i 
have  given  me  a  throne.     But  a  dignity  which 

!v  have  caused  grave  disorders  had  no  charm? 
forme.     OnJune  13,  1849,  it  would  have  been 
me  to  change  the  form  of  government  j  but  I  declined  10 
do  so.    Finally,  on  December  2,  if  personal  ambi 
stood  before  the  solemn  interests  uf  the  eoi 

have  asked  the  people  to  confer  a  pompous  title  upon  me, 
and  they  would  not  have  refused  I  remained  omknt 
with  that  which  I  had. 

'  When,  therefore,  I  lake  examples  from  the  Consulate 
and  the  Empire,  it  is  because  I  fimi  them  stamped  with 
national  grandeur.  Resolved  now.  as  h 
all  in  my  power  for  France,  and  nothing  for  myself,  I 
would  accept  any  modification  of  the 
things  only  if  I  were  forced  by  an  obvious 
Whence  can  it  come  ?  Solely  from  the  conduct  of  pan 
If  they  remain  quiet,  nothing  shall  I"'  changed. 
if,  by  their  underhand  activity,  they  endeavour  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  my  Government ;  if  in  their  bandm 
deny  the  legitimacy  of  the  result  of  the  popular  vote  :  if,  in 
short,  by  their  attacks  they  continually  put  the  fmun-  el 
the  country  in  jeopardy- — then,  but  only  then, it  might  be 
prudent  to  ask  the  people,  in  the  name  of  the  peace  of 
Fnimv.  for  a  new  title  which  should  irrevocably  fix  upon 

my  head  the  power  with  which  they  have  already  clothed 

me.     But  let  us  not  anticipate  difficulties  which  are  no* 
likely  to  happen.     Let    us    preserve    the    Bepubl 
threatens  nobody  ;  it  may  give  confidence  to  everybody. 
Under  it.s  banner  I  am  anxious  to  inaugurate  on 
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mi  i-]M»'h  of  conciliation  and  of  pardon ;  and  I  rail  upon     chap. 
all,  without  distinction,  who  will  frankly  co-operate  with      tv- 
me  for  the  public  good. 

'  Providence,  which  has  thus  far  visibly  blessed  my 
efforts,  will  not  leave  its  work  unfinished.  It  will  inspire  us 
with  the  needful  strength  and  wisdom  to  consolidate  an 
order  of  things  which  will  secure  (he  happiness  of  our 
country  and  the  |>cace  of  Euro|>e.' 

The  allusion  of  the  Prince  President  to  the  possible 
conduct  of  hostile  parties  was  more  than  justified  by  the 
violence  and  virulence  with  which  the  disappointed  and 
scattered  Hiirgraves,  and  the  creatures  whom  they  had 
left  behind  them,  had  already  attacked  his  Government. 
No  ciilumny  was  too  gross  for  their  acceptance.  They 
fed  the  foreign  press  with  exaggerated  rc]>orts  of  even* 
official  net  of  repression.  It  was  they  who  described  the 
rtmji  tTfait  as  an  organised  butchery,  turned  hundreds 
into  thousands  when  they  dealt  with  the  condemnations 
of  the  mixed  commissions  ;  disseminated  wilfully  false 
news  alxait  every  department  of  the  public  service; 
di-tortcd  and  degraded  every  act  which  the  lYince 
President  adopted ;  attacked  his  private  life,  assailed 
his  honour,  and  held  him  up  to  universal  execration 
as  a  greedy  adventurer  battening,  in  the  company  of 
low  associates,  on  the  wealth  of  France.  Among  the 
devices  of  the  Bourbon  agents  were  the  constant 
rumour,  of  the  Prince  V  warlike  intentions,  and  especi- 
ally of  his  designs  ujioi)  England.  There  never  existed 
the  lca.»t  foundation  for  these  rumours,  as  English  Minis- 
ters well  knew  :  on  the  contrary,  as  we  have  shown,  the 
Prince's  constant  care  was  the  maintenance  of  a  cordial 
alliance  with  the  English  nation,  to  which  hi-  heart 
as  well  as  his  head  inclined  him.  lint  he  had  other  ag- 
gres-ive  projects,  according  to  his  enemies,  whose  livid 
rage  showed  itself  day  by  day    as  the  public  fortune 
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improved  under  the  rule  of  the  Bonaparte.     Hie 

about  to  annex  Belgium  by  a  decree,  to  seize  u]x>u 
Rhine  frontier,  to  invade  Savoy,  to  pounce  upou  Gctm 
But  his  great  project  was  a  descent  upon  England 
persistence  with  which  some  of  the  important  organs 
the  British  press  dwelt  on  this  idea,  and  even  gave 
dence  to  it,  led  to  observations  in  the  House  of 
mons  by  Lord  John  Russell  that  for  a  moment  discoui 
the  Prince's  enemies.     It  is  true  that  Lord  Palmerstou 
been  dismissed  from  office  for  prematurely  approving 
amp  di'iot;  but  Lord  John  hastened  to  say  in  Feb: 
when  the  ridiculous  runioura  of  invasiou  were  rife, 
he    was  convinced,  'from  assurances   he    ba  I 
present    ruler    nf   France    was    desirous    of   keeping 
terms  of  amity  with  this  country.'     He  added  1 1 
ma  no  time  when   peace   between   Great  Britain 
France  would  more  contribute  to  the  cause  of  civilisation 
throughout  the   world  than  the  present.*     Lord    IVrby 
and  Lord  Grey  entered  their  protest  against  the  war  fever. 
But  it  spread  beyond  England. 

The   Emperor   Nicholas  sent  an  envoy  to  Brussels, 
hereby  recognising  at  length   the  kingdom  of  IMgiui 
and,  together  with  Austria,  Prussia,  and  England,  noiil 
to  the  Prince  President  that  any  attack  upon  the  ii 
pendence  of  Belgium  would  lead  to  the  immediate  ooen- 
piitiou  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  by  a  British  force  of  1 0.000 
men.     But  the  fever  raged  chiefly  in  London,  where 
led  to  a  Government  measure  for  calhng  nut  and  del 
ing  the  militia.  The  success  of  Lord  Pabnei 
went  to  the  effect  thai  thia  force  should  be  u  general, 
a  merely  local  one,  in  order  to  make  it  [nwerful  etMM 
to  repei  the  contemplated  contingency — an  invasion — ]< 
to  the  resignation  of  Lord  John  Russell  and  the  advent 

Earl  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  to  power,  with  the 

President's    friend    Lord    Malmeabury    :it     the    Fo: 


num. 
tided 

inde- 
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Office.     It  was  iii  the  presence  of  the  alarmist  rumours     chap. 

in  England,  and  of  the  settled  hostility  towards  the  Prince  . ,: 

President's  power  on  the  jmrt  of  Russia,  that  he  inserted 
a  formal  remonstrance  in  the  '  Moiiitcur.*  He  remarked 
that  when  he  was  elected  in  1848,  certain  English  papers, 
and  certain  personages  interested  in  thwarting  him,  de- 
clared that  a  UoiMjiurte  at  the  head  of  France  meant 
nothing  less  than  11  European  war.  The  saint)  tactics  had 
Itevii  resumed  since  December  2.  Party  manceuvres  acting 
ujKin  ignoniiH1*'  had  combined  to  give  the  alarmist 
rumours  credit,  and  to  represent  the  Prince  as  making 
menacing  demands  upon  neighbouring  States.  These 
statement.*  were  audacious  falsehoods.  'Time,'  the  IVince 
continued.  '  which  generally  dissipates  the  work  of  male- 
volence and  folly,  ap|K-ars  in  this  instance  to  encourage 
it.  Mitre  than  ever,  false  alarms  are  spread,  ami  projects 
are  invented.  Even  the  regiments  which  arc  to  pass  the 
fp mtier  are  indicated.  Hence  public  confidence  is 
weakened,  and  oMneles  an-  raised  to  the  resumption  of 
ihoioiiL'h  ctitninerciiil  activity.  And  yet,  since  December 
2,  the  '  iovermneiit  has  addressed  no  demand  whatever  to 
foreign  Powers,  miles?  ii  Ix-  a  request  to  Itelgiutn  to 
prevent  Tin-  system  of  incessant  attacks.'  Not  an  additional 
s..ldi' T  ha>  lieen  equip|K-d,  not  even  a  general  review  has 
Kin  held;  in  short,  nothing  has  been  done  to  awaken 
the  least  suspicion  on  the  [tart  of  our  neighbours. 

•All  the  efforts  of  the  State  in  France  are  directed 
towards  home  improvements.  Unjust  attacks  will  not 
disturb  the  (iovemnient.  It  will  alter  it*  course  only 
when  the  national  honour  and  dignity  shall  have  Ikvii  as- 
sailcd.      Its  attitude  has  never  ceased  for  one  moment  to 


1  Tin-  |-"i*nch  rpfups-*  will  nil.-*  Kuijirnir  ind  hi*  fnitiily.     In  iSjjii 

in  Bm«-U  i-t"  n*nnl.  tli runabout  wu  tl...  miltr  of  ■  prnnurnt  nitt- 

tb<-    I  rnjirv.  \f  <iir«-l  Uw  oi.ol   lb-  tfirmry 
hnuu  p*rwn»l  MUcki  lyunrt  tb» 
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be  peaceful;  and  any  rumour  tending   t<>  prat 

-   another  as]>ccl  is  a  gross  invention,  10  which,  after  tlii* 
formal  denial,  it  will  reply  by  silent  contempt.' ' 

And  yet  the  sinister  and  hostile  reports  did  not  cease: 
on  the  contrary,  they  abounded  during  the  general  elec- 
tion, and  were  used  without  scruple  against    the   French 
Government.     The  revolutionary  committee    iu    London 
had  ordered  their  agents  in  Paris  to  be  ready  to  act  11 
March.     The  Orleans  dynasty  did  not,  nevertheless, 
ceed  in  obtaining  the  return  of  a  single  partisan,  wl 
the  Count  of  Chambord's  successes  were  restricted  to 
or  three  seats.     The  Republicans  carried  only  t&XM  at 
four  elections — among  these  two  out  of  nine  in  Paris.    It 
is  true  that  many  ofthe  leading  men  of  the  old  Chamber!  ;t- 
MM.  Berryer,  Jules  Favre,  Dufaure,and  de  Failoux,  refused 
to  be  put  in  nomination;  but  in  substance  fhn  nliwwii— 
of  February  were  but  the  corollary  ofthe  vote  ol 
ber  20.     The  Prince  President's  two  months  of  absolute 
power  had  only  confirmed  the  confidence  of  the  million* 
who  had  conferred   it  upon  him.     Tin 
not  harm  him  in  open  fight  took  to  the  nnderhan 
munition  of  calumnies,    On  the  day  of  th< 
the  State  bodies,  among  the  200,000  people  who.  a 
in  an  estimate  of  the  time,  filled  the  streets  on  the  Prince 
President's  passage  from  the  fitysee  to  the  Tnileriea  wen- 


1  In  March  Muuni  addreased 
nrwlaraatiuii   from   ljoiidon 


MmusatUat  oonttnittees'if  the  < '. .n- 
tinont,  tettinp  theni  that  the  mot 
ifordre  was  '  Anion  —  the  united, 
Kiinioenn.  incessant.  lo(rical.  bold 
■ctioil  of  all  tmjwhMtl'  Bi 
talkers,  according  10  liim,  .bud  |M 
Framw,  and  wuid  \om  BaJOpf  if '■ 
holy  reaction"  did  nut  arise  oyaiiiKt 
them  in  tbo  bosom  of  the  democracy. 
lie  colled   ui-n  democratic   Ktm-i* 


to  help  France  to  rebahilitat*  hrr- 
telf.  and  to  confound  Ik-  ' 
Schwnrtieribprg,  and 
While  Mittjini  opened  nu  Italwa 
loan  in  Europe,  Qottftfad  Kir.kri 
raised  a  German  loan  in  tlw  L'tiitad 
States,  ununn  the  diaaffoctad  nt- 
i:i"  Psllierlaod,  for  tie 
(in rpoaea  of  a  demm-ratif  rising,  and 
Kossuth  called  upon  American 
eitiwns  fssnrrally  to  gin  him  the 
•iiiCWK  of  retulutiot 
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agents    who    actively   whispered   that   tin.*   Prince   was    chap. 

about  lu  proclaim  himself  EmjHTur  at  once,  without  refe-    ,- . 

retiee  u>  thu  will  of  the  uatioii.  A  mat  tTordre  hail  been 
passed  through  tlie  coteries  of  the  disaffected  to  dwell  on 
this  act  of  usuqffltion  as  on  the.  eve  of  fulfilment ;  and  the 
paragraph  in  the  Prince  President's  speech  referring  to  the 
intrigues  <>f  jtnrty,  and  the  [Hjssiblc  resuscitation  of  the 
Imperial  dignity  in  his  ]>erson  as  a  harrier  to  them,  was 
his  answer  to  the  re|K>rts  of  his  warlike  intentions  as  well 
as  1o  those  which  described  him  as  busy  only  with  hie 
own  p-.'1-sonal  advancement. 

The  Senate  and  Legislative  Body  met  on  the  morrow 
of  the  opening  ceremony  in  the  old  Parliamentary  Cham- 
bers, Ex-King  and  Marshal  Jerome  lionapiirte,  President 
of  the  Senate,  in  an  iiuiugurul  address  declared  that  the  act 
of  December  2  was  eonsiimniated  for  the  advantage  of  the 
[teoplc  alone,  and  that  by  the  sovereign  people  it  had  been 
ratified  and  justified  on  Deceml)er  20 ;  lliat  the  Prince 
1  "resident's  dictatorship  wiw  at  an  end  :  that  the  I'onstitu- 
linti  now  established  was  one  to  be  amended  by  the  light 
of  experience;  that  the  functions  of  the  Semite  were  purely 
conservative,  and  that  the  last  of  the  Senators  of  the 
Kinpire  could  not  refuse  to  be  the  first  among  the  Senators 
of  the  new  regime,  since  Providence  seemed  to  decree  it 
He  was  the  connecting  link  U-twueii  the  past  and  tlie 
present. 

In  the  legislative  It-sly  President  llilhtult  said  : — 
1  Placed  under  the  invocation  of  the  great  principles 
■  »f  17S1J,  fortified  by  that  Government  spirit  which  market! 
[lie  ('-insulate,  these  institutions  have  received  an  evident 
i'oiiM.iT.ilioii  through  the  suffrages  by  which  we  an-  elected  : 
niir-  is  the  duty  to  iufu-e  into  them  practinil  life.     This 

i»  (lit ttmiencenieiit  of  our  mission  ;  and    tliis  mission, 

whatever  may  Ik-  -aid  of  it,  is  certainly  not  altogether 
without  grandeur  anil  authority. 
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'  We  sliall  not,  indeed,  sec  the  LegiaUl 
1 — r — •  by  parties  which  incessantly  hold  the  Ministry  in  t 

compelling  it  to  concentrate  all  its  forces  upon  its  ow 
preservation  and  defence,  and  by  so  doing  not  unfraqaeotij 
enervating  the  power  of  the  State.  Whenever.)  as  Minis- 
ters or  Deputies,  we  may  employ  lliese  Parliaments 
tactics,  it  is  lo  business  now  that  we  shall   be  obliged 

consecrate  them-— serious  and  practical  business.  Thj 
our  part  m  the  Constitution.  It  consists  in  voting 
taxes,  the  discussion  of  the  Budget  and  of  the  laws. 
implies  not  merely  the  right  of  delil.. 
publicly,  of  adopting  or  rejecting,  but  also  thai  1 
ment,  no  longer,  undoubtedly,  with  the  same  facility  < 
improvisation,  against  which  previous  A&scmbl 
endeavoured  to  defend  themselves,  but  with  a  daman  • 
maturity  which  can  only  prove  fatal  to  Utopian  |>ruje> 

This  speech  waB  followed  by  the  reading  of  u  coQae> 
tive  letter  from  General  Cavaignac,  M.  Carnot,  and  .M. 
Henon,  the  Bepublican  Deputies  who  had  been  returned, 
in  which  they  declined  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  u>  the 
President — the  condition  on  which  the  members  of  the 
State  Bodies  took  their  seats' — ami  refused,  mop 
sit  in  a  Legislative  Body  whose  powers  did  not  extend  to 
that  of  repairing  the  violation  of  rights  committed  on  the 
2nd  of  December. 

The  functions  of  the  Legislative  Body  were  indued  re- 
stricted.   The  Deputies  had  no  |>ower  of  milium  e  j  th.-v 

could  only  accept  or  reject  the  Bills  laid  before  them  by  \}\,- 
Council  of  State;    and  the  Council  of  Stal 


1  It  w*h  iiupoMtd  m  nil  [niUii- 
servant*,  whether  timiiiii&U-d  by  the 
GbieforihaStateorelccted.  Among 
ttuwe  who  refused  m  t»k«  the  oath 
ni  M.  Aniro,  the  renowned  as- 
tronomer And  MD*fta 
of  the  l*roTiaii)D(UO(ivi.Timnjiii.     lie 


threat*!!*!  10  fill  the  world  with  ih- 
howi  of  hi*  ttxptibuon  from  tbc  Ok 
it  tli«  I 'riot*  I'rMtdvol 
|>robabli  dixijipubted  him  by  ar- 
Miring  liim.  ■»■  mark  ornwawt  far 
but  porition  aa  a  mail  rtfari«Hf>,  burn 
obligation. 
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measures  on  which  they  deliberated  only  from  the  Prince 

President's  Ministers.     Such  a  regime  was  a  restriction  of  - 
liberty  never  intended  to  endure ;  it  was  one,  however, 
that  showed  infinitely  better  results  in  the  wuy  of  sound 
legislation  than  the  Chamber  which  the  coup  detat  dis- 
|>ersed,  or  any  which  has  since  sat  in  France.1 
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1  The  Figaro  (Much  9,  1877), 
■  juumal  hoetile  In  thf  Empire,  in  an 
artirle  on  the  dimml  Parliamentary 
aterility  of  the  actual  Republic,  nv 
nurin :  '  What  doe*  thia  barrenneae 
inpan,  ami  what  m  the  cauaa  of  it  P 
It  i*  worth  inquiring.  I'nder  the 
Kmpire  Hilla  emanating  from  theflo- 
tpnuuotit  were  sent  by  the  Minirtere 
tu  the  Council  of  State,  who  »tudii-d 
them  and  gave  unity  and  rtrength  to 
them.  After  a  thorough  examina- 
tion and  revision,  flnrt  in  committee 
and  then  in  general  aaarmbly,  three 
Hills  reached  the  Lpginlativa  Itnd; 
well  drawn  up  and  thoroughly  over- 


hauled ;  and  the  Government  waa 
careful  ao  to  preaent  them  aa  to 
avoid  waete  of  time  during  the 
aeaaion.  The  committee*  of  the 
Legislative  Body,  receiving  BUla 
well  prepared,  were  eared  long 
deliberation*  on  them ;  the  report* 
on  them  wen  eoon  drawn  up, 
and  when  they  came  on  for  dia- 
cuaakiD  they  were  in  charge  of 
councillor*  who  knew  every  article  of 
them,  no  that  the  debate*  were  rapid, 
but  to  the  purpoee.  Working  De- 
putise found  alwaye  aaeful  employ- 
ment for  their  time.' 
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CHAPTER   V. 

THE  EMPIRE. 

As  the  spring  of  1852  wore  on  towards  summer, 
revolutionary  forces  of  Europe,  directed  from  London 
Brussels  and  Philadelphia  (to  which  latter  place  the  chief 
Democratic  committee  emigrated  early  in  the  year,  and 
there  established  the  Revolutionary  League  of  Europe), 
were  felt  to  be  disturbing  the  public  mind,  through  wide- 
spread occult  agencieB  in  France.  At  the  same  time  Ac 
action  of  the  Count  of  Chambord,  who  in  his  Frobadorf 
letter  of  May  had  attacked  the  Government  of  the  Prin.-i1 
President,  denied  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  com- 
manded his  adherents  not  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
— hereby  preventing  them  from  occupying  any  place  to 
the  public  service — set  up  a  Legitimist  agitation  in  the 
country,  which,  at  a  given  moment,  might  prove  a  sourer 
of  serious  disorders;  albeit  the  cause  of  the  Count  of 
Chainbord  had  not  the  faintest  chance  of  prevailing. 
The  son  of  the  Duchess  of  Berry,  putting  himself  person- 
ally forward  for  the  first  time  as  sole  director  of  his  party, 
called  upon  the  Monarchical  parties  to  combine  agninat 
the  actual  Government.  Many  oven  among  his  trusty 
friend*,  however,  declined  to  shut  themselves  out  from 
public  life,  and  took  various  public  offices ;  many 
remained  in  the  army  (tin-  Count  absolving  these  from 
the  duty  of  abstention,  for  obvious  reasons);  and  thus  a 
strong  element,  of  discord  was  established  around  the 
Prince  President. 
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Another,  find  more  jjotcnt  hostile  influence,  which  chap. 
nu't  the  Chief  of  the  State  at  every  turn,  was  that  of  the  -  y'  - 
active,  enterprising,  ami  astute  Orleanists.  These  cunning 
enemies  wen1  thickly  sprinkled  through  the  military  and 
civil  hierarchy,  and  abounded  among  the  burgess  class  of 
l*ari>.  They  did  not  scruple  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  President,  nor  to  work,  while  receiving  the  Go- 
vernment pay,  at  his  overthrow.1  They  had  been  active 
in  London  and  in  Brussels  since  the  coup  d'etat;  and  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  had  liecn  almost  persuaded  to  make 
a  cot  1  titer- proclamation  to  that  of  the  Count  of  Cham- 
liord  in  favour  of  her  eldest  son.  The  ostentatious 
cordiality  with  which  the  King  of  the  Belgians  wel- 
comed not  only  Ins  relatives  the  Orleans  princes,  but 
the  generals  Clinngnruier  and  Lamnriciere  to  his  capital 
mid  his  palace,  and  at  the  'same  time  the  coarse  vehe- 
mence with  which  the  Orleanist  party  ]M-lied  the  Govern- 
ment "f  DccemlRT  from  the  printing  presses  of  Brussels, 
ciihiiiu.ilcil  in  strong  representations  from  Paris,  in  a 
change  of  the  Belgian  law  in  regard  to  libellous  writing 
aguiu*t  a  friendly  Power,  and  in  the  Uinishmcnt  of  some 
of  the  French  refugees  from  the  country  the  peace  of 
which  ihcir  reckless  slanders  had  put  in  peril.  The 
advent  of  I/ml  Derby  to  power  in  England  improve! 
the  frii-nilly  relations  of  the  two  countries,  and  the  Prince 
I'n-idiiit  found  in  the  Conservative  Foreign  Secretary, 
as  we  have  aln-ady  remarked,  an  old  friend.     The  ar- 

1    olr—jni. ,ii-, fuller il«iu-rr,i>ui-  tbrir  old    iiupulw*   and   affi-ctiuo*: 

wanlh    •!•-»• -till  li>  thr  I'birf  uf  tln>  llirv  arti-r  nbditalr— they  cunfultn. 

Slah-.'tii-i  a]i]«*r  to  Ml  to  liiiu  I   "  1  TttPV  ur  not  irn  Uil>  of  tbr  Stair  ; 

urn  .Ui»un*l  h\   m>    >•«!  f<<r   tour  thw   inakr  m-  of  il«-  Sutr  to  pro- 

Hii-r,"  lnit,  while  tlir)  lilirr  them-  mile  tovir  own  nid*     thai  it,  k>  Mag 

prN>-*>*i>T\wh«r*iati>piWrr.ilo  thrr  aU.ui   a  truvrnuuvui   mm  fmmt,  a 

r*|»u~-  liU  ntiiv  *     |l>i   ili-  \    iIiimw  iroi rtrnuriii  of  ninnurWal  iimup*- 

■ '!    -Vir  rutufr.   llirir  anir.-nlrnfa,  ii"H  ami  u»-iii>|«-U  '  -SI.  I* 'unluurix 

lii.ii  (a«4-i»b    (Vtuinly  not.    Thry  in  tii*  U«*ttr  4t  /Vmrr,  1851. 
pfro-rtr.  uwtrrtlirirtiffipialirDldlaMt 
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rival  of  Lord  Cowley  in  Paris  as  ambassador,  to 
Lord  Normanby,  was  hailed  by  the  Prince  as  an 
that  would  tend  to  cement  the  cordial  friendship  which  he 
wished  to  establish  between  the  two  countries;  and  be 
welcomed  his  Excellency  at  a  State  banquet.  At  the 
same  time  the  Prince  President's  relations  with  the  Eiip- 
lish  Court  became  more  genial,  for  the  fine  sense  of  the 
Prince  Consort  discerned  the  new  path  of  duty  which 
was  opening  before  the  sovereign.  The  interest  of  Eng- 
land, it  was  becoming  obvious,  lay  with  the  new  regime 
which  France  had  adopted  by  the  nation;:: 
with  the  questionable  fortunes  of  those  persistent  enemits 
of  England  the  scions  of  the  House  of  Orleans. 

The  unquiet  condition  of  the  Continent,  worked  bt 
the  revolutionary  bodies,  and  the  coldness  of  the  ' 
Powers  towards  the  French  Government,  together  with 
the  intrigues  of  the  Socialists,  the  Legitimists,  and  the 
Orleanists,  were  thus  disturbing  elemental  that,  as  the 
year  grew  older,  began  to  make  the  men  who  had  hailed 
the  ooup  tTitat  aa  a  solution  of  the  national  difficult*-* 
and  dangers  pause  and  wonder  whether,  after  all,  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon  would  be  able  to  vanquish  so  many 
hostile  forces,  and  really  afibrd  the  country  u  settled 
future.  Early  in  the  summer  reports  of  interviews:  be- 
tween the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  Count  «»f  Chamber) 
were  circulated ;  and  the  Count  was  said  to  bars  sub- 
nutted  to  the  Czar  that  the  re-estabbahmeot  of  tht 
Empire  in  France  would  lw  an  audacious  infraction  of 
the  Treaties  of  1815.  The  *  Morning  Chronicle '  reported 
that  on  May  20  a  convention  had  been  signed  by  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  agreeing  to  a  joint  opposition  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Imperial  dignity  in  the  person  of  Prino? 
Louis  Napoleon.  To  this  rumour  the  Prince  boldly  re- 
plied in  the  '  Moniteur '  of  the  30th  of  the  same  month. 

'Some  foreign  journals.'  he  remarked,  'endeavour  to 
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give  authority  to  the  rumour  that  the  Northern  Powers,  chap. 
auurijMitiiig  certain  eventualities,  are  ready  to  renew  the  *'  . 
coalition  of  181 5,  and  that  they  have  decided  upon  the 
limit*  to  which  they  will  permit  France  to  alter  the  form 
of  her  Government.  This  rumour  is  false.  The  eventu- 
alities <>n  which  it  is  based  arc  not  proljuble.  Nothing 
indicates  the  necessity  of  any  change  in  our  institutions. 
France  enjoys  complete  repose.  The  Powers  miuntain 
the  must  friendly  relations  with  her ;  and  they  never 
showed  less  inclination  to  meddle  in  her  home  affairs. 
They  know  that  France  would  make  her  own  rights 
respected  as  she  respect*  those  of  other  natious  ;  but  her 
rights  arc  neither  denied  nor  threatened.  Vanquished 
parties  must  be  allowed  to  reckon,  as  in  the  |>ast,  on 
foreign  intervention  for  the  triumph  of  their  pretensions 
over  the  national  will.  These  old  tactics  will  only  make 
them  more  »titi]>athetic  to  the  country.' 

This  point-blank  denial  did  not,  however,  dispel  vague 
ideas  iliai  France  was  becoming  isolated  in  Europe,  and 
that  the  Itourlxnis  were  making  headway  in  foreign  Courts 
to  bring  about  a  coalition  against  the  Koiuipartes.  The 
Prince  President  watched  the  course  of  public  opinion  at 
home,  and  was  kept  well  informed  fin  the  intrigues  of  his 
enemies  abroad.  He  shaped  his  course  quietly,  holding  every 
danger  full  in  view.  His  personal  friends  first ;  and  then, 
by  degrees,  his  jiartisans  all  over  the  country  ;  and  lastly, 
in  the  autumn,  the  councils-general  of  every  department 
and  aiTondissement — urged  him  to  put  an  end  to  an  obvi- 
oiisly  provisional  form  of  government  by  boldly  assum- 
ing the  lm[M-rial  dignity.  The  Senate  was  [lelled  with  peti- 
tioii»eharged  withthesamepmyer.  Itutthe  IVincedeelined 
tu  take  this  final  step  l>ofore  he  had  ascertained  beyond  all 
doubt  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  great  majority  of  his 
countrymen,  lie  had  every  reason  to  helicve  thai  the 
Kni] >ire  was  at  hand.  It  was  his  creed  that  the  Euijar.  alone 


could  cope  with  the  hostile   forces  at  work   within  i 
Republic  and  around  its  frontiers  ;  but  he  would 
the  purple  only  when  the  sovereign  people  were  prepared 
to  lay  the  mantle  upon  his  shoulders. 

That  the  successive  acts  of  the  Prince  President  led 
the    public   mind    back  to   the  splendours   of    the    Re* 
Empire,  and  so  warmed  the  national    I. 
Imperialist    restoration,    cannot  admit    of   doul. 
Prince  saw,  as  soon  as  M.  Thiers,  that  '  the  Empire  w» 
made  ; '  but  he  kept  to  his  first  resolution  that  it  -:. 
made  by  the  sovereign  voice  of-  the  nation,  which  he  had 
held  from  boyhood  to  be  the  source  of  all  political  power. 

The  creation  of  the  Musec  dee  Souverains,  in  which  the 
relics  of  the  hero  of  Austerlitz,  including   his    S. 
cocked  hat,  mended  by  his  heroic  servant  Santini,1  were 
prominent ;  the  embroidered  co-stumes  of  the  Ooon 
8tate,   Senators,  and   Prefects;    the  Suite   balls    at   the 
Tuileries  in  January-  and  February ;  the  organisation  of 
a  right  royal  hunting  establishment ;  the  decree  ordering 
the  Prince's  name  to  head  all  public  document*  :    tbe 
oath  of  personal  fidelity ;  the  restoration  of  tin 
Napoleon   to  the  Civil  Code;    the  return  of  the  uagk 
to  the  standards  ;  the  appearance  of  the  Prince's 
the  coinage;  and  the  appointment  of  the  15th  of  August 
— Napoleon's  fite  or  name  day — 11s  the  national  hobd*y 
of  the  year — were  among  the   suj  -   of  the 

early  part  of  1S52  which  contributed  to  draw  the  public 
mind  towards  the  Empire,  On  the  10th  of  May-  tlw 
Prince  President  distributed  eagles  to  the  army,  an  the 
Chump  ile  Mars,  with  an  imposing  cerei 
drew  spectators  from  all  parts  of  Euruiie.  Sixty  thousand 
troops  filled  the  Champ  de  Mars ;  three  hundred  thousand 
spectators    looked    on    while  the    Archbishop    of   Pari- 
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bit'***!  the  new  colours,  and  the  Prince  subsequently  chap. 
bunded  them  to  the  standard- bearers,  saying:  'Take  ■-  .' — 
buck  these  eagles,  not  as  a  menace  to  foreign  nations, 
but  an  the  symlxd  of  our  independence,  as  the  emblem 
of  an  heroic  epoch,  as  the  mark  of  nobility  of  each  regi- 
ment. Take  back  these  eagles,  whieh  so  often  led  our 
fathers  to  glory,  and  swear  to  die,  if  called  upon,  in 
defence  of  them.* 

(in  this  occasion,  again,  it  was  rc]x»rted  :'iat  the 
President  was  to  l*  proclaimed  Einjwrur  by  the  Army  of 
Paris;  and  Socialists  and  Monarchists  were  on  the  look- 
out tu  profit  by  the  event.  But  the  Prince,  amid  the 
aeelamatious  of  the  soldier*  and  the  people,  returned  to 
the  filysee  Mill  President  of  the  Kepnblic. 

Already,  in  April,  the  Chief  of  the  State  had  taken  u 
rapid  journey  through  the  tnoor.-  and  fever-breeding 
swamps  of  Sologue  in  the  com|iauy  of  several  dis- 
tiugiiishcd  scientific  men.  and  had  matured  a  plan  for 
the  recovery  nf  these  I  lilt  IK  iw  tniels  of  Worse  than  useless 
hunk*.  In  July  he  had  made  a  triumphaiit  progress  to 
Strusburg.  Put  in  the  autumn  the  Prince  undertook  " 
tour  through  the  South,  with  the  object  of  testing  the 
feeling  of  the  people  in  regard  to  that  Imperial  restora- 
tion whieh  was  liecoming  by  genenil  consent  the  one 
thing  Heedful  to  the  consolidation  of  his  ( lovernmeiit. 
Tin-  tir-t  M-wJon  of  the  legislative  Body  was  over.  Hot 
without  signs  of  vigorous  op] io-.it ion  from  sueh  men  us 
tin-  Count  de  Moittiilciuliert  and  MM.  Audraii  de  Kerdrcl 
ami  ChavH-loiip-IjiuUit.  and  the  withdrawal,  in  deference 
tiipubtii- opinion, of M'Verul  (axes  pm^i-rd  by  theliuvcnt- 
ni'-nt.  The  dii-ret^  of  the  Prinec  I'n-sidi-nt  a-  dietator 
had  Ih-i'U  Rllilliil  by  (be  S'liillors  and  (tepllties.  He  hlld 
liiiilv'tl  (In-  tirsl  ivli-bmtioti  of  tin-  l-'ete  Na[>o|.'-oii  by  ail 
niimt-stv  ixti-ndtil  to  twelve  hundred  ]H>)itieal  pri  Miners ; 
and  on  August  7  he  had  re-opened  thelites  of  Fmuce  to 
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MM.  Thiers,  Duvergier  de  I  masai,  Jul« 

Lasteyrie,  Laidet,  and  Autony  Thonret.  The 
of  reviving  national  prosperity  had  rewarded  the 
initiative  of  the  new  regime.  The  returns  for  the  fim 
half  of  1852  showed  an  increase  of  revenue  from  indirect 
taxes  of  26,419,000  francs! 

When  the  Prince  started  for  his  holiday  progress 
through  the  Southern  provinces,  destined  to  crown  til 
these  labours  by  a  general  manifestation  of  1  he  popular 
enthusiasm,  he  was  in  need  of  rest.  He  had  been  limbic 
to  attend  the  popular  ball  which  he  had  given  to  the 
dames  de  la  hatte  on  the  Marehe  des  Innocents,  at  which 
Ministers  and  Senators  and  their  wives  danced  with 
the  market  folk.  But,  with  the  exception  of  constant 
change  of  scene  and  of  excitement,  this  taurni-e  gave  hi* 
overwrought  mind  and  body  little  relief.  The  strain, 
although  excessive,  was  mastered  by  that  mini,  imperious 
will  which  had  triumphed  already  over  feeble  health  in 
the  silent  gloom  of  a  prison  and  over  the  mortjj 
of  years  of  exile  and  contumely.  At  the  outset  of  1 
journey  he  besought  the  authorities  of  the  towns  t 
which  he  was  to  pass  not  to  wn>to  money  in  sumpta 
preparations  for  hi?  reception,  anil  begged  that 
large  sums  of  money  had  been  voted  far  this  puq 
part  of  tlie  rand  should  go  to  the  poor.' 

It  was  on  September  14  that  the  Prince  set  out  from 
Paris.      II  :    an  unbroken  series  of  ovation*. 

From  Paris  to  Lyons,  from  Lyons  to  Marseilles,  from 
Marseillei  to  Bordeaux,  and  from  Bordeaux  to  Paris  hi* 
way  lay  through  a  country  en  f  i.-vlt  he 

passed  holiday  hosts  congregated,  shouting  *  Vive  Napo- 
leon III.!  Vivele  sauveur  de  la  Franc.  !  Vive  rKinju-rt-ur  !' 
The  country  folk  Hocked  to  the  towns  and  bivouacked  in 
the  streets;    the  factories  were  closed;    the  >liops  were 

'  Note  in  the  Manitenr  of  Atifput  2$,  1S53. 
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deserted  ;  and  seas  of  human  fares  were  turned,  wreathed  chap. 
in  smiles,  to  the  nephew  of  (he  Great  Captain  and  the  ^_  ,"— - 
saviour  of  his  country  from  anarchy.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  in  tlie  <ild  strongholds  of  Socialism — in  Lyons,  for 
instance — the  entire  working  population  turned  out  and 
gave  the  future  Emperor  a  hearty  greeting.  Hostile  pens 
have  striven  in  vain  to  represent  the  lYmce's  scries  of 
triumphs  in  the  South  as  a  number  of  s)XTtacles  prepared, 
and  jMiid  for,  by  the  |*olice.  You  may  bribe  n  score  of 
men — hut  not  it  million.  When  the  Prince  stood,  at 
Lyons,  in  the  midst  of  two  hundred  thousand  fl]x*ctators.  to 
unveil  the  first  equestrian  statue  of  Napoleon  I.,  he  was 
not  in  the  presence  of  bribed  hiwts  cheering  at  the  Iwek 
of  the  dignitaries  of  the  prefecture.  He  said,  in  the 
course  of  his  s|H-eeh,  that  all  the  way  from  Paris  he  had 
Ik-cii  met  with  shouts  of*  Vive  rivmpereur ! '  and  he  ndded: 
*  This  greeting  rather  awakens  a  memory  which  goes 
straight  to  my  heart  than  a  hope  which  Hatters  my  pride.' 
lie  remarked  also  that  prudence  and  [tutriotism  should 
lend  'the  people  to  pause  l>cforc  fixing  their  destinies, 
and  that  lie  found  it  difficult  to  decide  the  title  under 
which  he  could  Ix*  most  useful  to  his  country.  He  still 
sought  the  manifestations  of  the  ]>opular  will  before 
taking  an  irrevocable  resolution. 

Then-  were  a  few  hostile  cries  raiseil  on  the  Prince's 
jm-sage — as  at  Mont|»-llicr,  where  the  Socialist  clubs 
and  revolutionary  propaganda  had  taken  deep  n»ot. 
Here,  at  a  workmen's  fete  given  in  the  Prince'*'  honour, 
cries  arose  of  '  Vive  I'amuistic '. ' '  As  he  was  leaving  the 
hit-Tile  cry  was  repeated,  the  crowd  pressing  iijmn  him. 
I'ntroiibh-d.  and  with  good  t»-mj>cr,  he  jtaiiM-d  on  the 
siaircaM',  ami  motioned  to  the  people  to  li»len.     There 

'  Tliix  i-  i)h>  en  wbirb.  i-  <K*m- 
-l  in»Il>    niivd    now,    bj     tlir     nan- 
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i»ok  was  a  dead  silence,  in  which  he  said,  in  tones  at  once 
bold  and  kindly:  'I  hear  calls  for  an  amnesty.  An 
amnesty  is  more  in  my  heart  than  it  is  on  your  lip*.  If 
you  really  desire  it,  become  worthy  of  it  by  yofl 
conduct  and  your  patriotism.'  A  burst  of  cl 
lowed,  and  the  Prince  continued  his  triumphal  progress. 
At  Aix  an  infernal  machine,  designed  to  take  his  life, 
was  discovered  on  the  eve  of  his  visit  to  the  town.  Tbt.- 
serenity  with  which  he  paid  his  visit  notwithstanding,  and 
went  about  without  escort,  only  heightened  his  popu- 
larity. The  tour  culminated  at  Bordeaux, 
brought  to  a  close.  By  the  time  the  Prince  hfti  ■ 
the  spacious  city  on  the  banks  of  the  yellow  Garonin>  1 
had  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  answer  he  would  give  t 
the  universal  call  of  his  countrymen.  He  would  wear  t 
Imperial  crown,  saying  to  Frenchmen  :  '  It  is  not  to  i 
glory  on  the  field  of  battle  that  I  shall,  if  il  need*  inu*; 
be,  place  upon  my  head  my  uncle's  crown ;  I  am  of  iny 
time,  as  he  was  of  his.  I  rule  to  secure  to  Fru-. 
i lie  blessings  of  ]>eace.  Be  reassured  as  to  the  in( 
of  foreign  Powers.  France  has  nothing  to  fearfn  << 
They  know  that  to  attack  her  would  be  to  bring  back  I 
tin'  thrones  of  Europe  the  menaces  of  anarchy  and  I 
disorders  of  revolution.'  It  was  on  ( tctobsr  9, 
dinner  offered  to  him  by  the  Bordeaux  Chamber,  thai 
he  finally  announced  hi-  resolve  to  acci-di.-  to  the  appeal 
made  to  him   by  tin-   in 

expressed    his    resolution    in    the    following    meinon 
words : — 

'The  invitation  of  the  Chamber  and  Tribunal  of  Com- 
merce of  Bordeaux,  which  I  accepted  cordially,  afford* 
me   the   opportunity   of  thanking  your  great  city    for  it* 

1  hospitality, 


it  was 
aclw-d 
.nc  he 
^velo 
at  tkt 
to  win 
mori 

my 

■k  to 

that 
ipetl 

onUt 


also,  to   avail    myself  <>i*  this   occasion,  whii-li  liupj. 
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almost  at  the  end  of  my  tour,  to  communicate  to  you  the 
impressions  it  has  produced  upon  me. 

*  One  object  of  my  journey  was,  as  you  know,  to  see 
our  beautiful  Southern  provinces,  and  to  ascertain  their 
wants.  It  has,  however,  given  rise  to  a  more  important 
rmuli.  I  venture  to  remark,  with  a  candour  as  far  re- 
moved from  vanity  as  it  is  from  false  modesty,  that  never 
did  a  people  express  in  a  more  direct,  spontaneous,  and 
unanimous  manner  their  desire  to  be  freed  from  anxiety  in 
the  future,  by  consolidating  in  the  same  hands  11  |iower 
which  hus  their  sympathies.  It  is  Urause  they  know  now 
the  deceptive  ho]tcs  with  which  they  were  lulled,  and  the 
dangers  with  which  they  haw  hwn  threatened.  They 
know  that  in  1852  society  was  hastening  to  its  destruc- 
tion, heeaiisc  each  party  was  resigned  to  a  general  ship- 
wreck, in  the  hope  of  surviving  it.  They  give  me  credit 
for  having  saved  the  ship  by  merely  raising  the  Hag  of 
France. 

'  Disabused  of  ultsunt  theories,  the  people  have  liecnme 
conviii<-itl  thiit  the  pretended  reformers  wen-  mere 
dreamers,  fur  there  was  always  a  wide  disprojsirtion  be- 
tween their  means  and  the  results  they  promised.  Franco 
eueomjKisses  me  with  her  «yiii|jtithy  to-day,  becaiue  1  ant 
not  of  the  family  of  idealists.  In  order  to  do  good  in  the 
country  it  is  not  necessary  to  apply  new  systems,  but  to 
pile,  in  tin-  first  pluce,  eonfidciiec  in  the  present  and 
Ni-iirity  for  the  future. 

■  This  is  why  France  uppcar*  to  In-  reverting  to  the  Km- 
|«re.  Then-  exists,  however,  a  fear  which  I  should  dis- 
si[Hlte.  Mi-l  rusting  persons  say  to  themselves  ;  The  Kmpire 
means  war.      1  sty:  The  Empire  means  Peace.1     It  means 

1  Wlirn  I, mi-  Nup-'l-.n  Waiw  in  th>«lwirM  hi- fi»vr  nnlrf.  |„  (Im 
l*n-i.l-n(.  (L.-  uniiv  -t.- J  ■■  44^.000  Minintrr  <>f  War  I"  ntaks  ■  fiirtarr 
in.' II.     I>n  JiuiiiBN  I.  1^;:.  bf  limlrr-       mlui'1  i.  >li  uf  Ju,mo  mw.     .Mulnurr, 

d-i...!iti.>4*>.  ■■■    iHiN..»ru.Wr.r      1»  ■  .i.ti.i,.u  „f  th»  Miui.1.1..;-  Wu 
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peace  because  Prance  desires  it,  and  when  France  « 
satisfied  the  world  is  tranquil.  Glory  may  be  bequeathed 
as  an  inheritance — but  not  war.  Did  the  princes  who 
were  justly  proud  of  being  the  grandsons  of  Loui 
XIV.  renew  his  straggles?  War  is  not  waged 
pleasure,  bul  under  necessity.  And  in  these  epochs  < 
transition,  when  on  all  sides  near  the  elements  of  p 
apcrity  arise  so  many  causes  of  stagnation, 
say  wiih  truth :  "Woe  to  him  who  shall  be  the  first  t 
give  to  Europe  the  signal  of  a  collision,  the  cousequ 
of  which  are  incalculable  !  " 

'  I  admit,  however,  that,  like  the  Emperor,  I  have 
many  conquests  to  make. 

'I  desire,  like  him,  to  achieve  the  reconciliation  < 
hostile  jwirties,  and  to  bring  into  one  gres 
tin.'  separate  warring  influences  which  are  now  as 
man  to  conquer  for  religion  and  morality,  and  to  give 
ease  to  that  numerous  section  of  the  community  which 
hardly  knows  the  precepts  of  Christ ;  which,  in  the  heart 
of  the  most  fertile  country  in  the  world,  can  barely  cotn- 

iiinn.]    the   first    ri.Ti'ssuii'-  nf   lili-.      W.     ■ 

territories  to  drain  and  cultivate,  roads  to  open,  j»orts  t<> 
be  deepened,  canals  to  complete,  rivers  to 
gable,  railways  to  be  connected.  Opposite  Marseille*  m 
have  a  great  kingdom  to  assimilate  to  France.  We  bam 
to  conned  our  great  Western  |*>rts  with  the  Arm-rii-un 
continent  by  lines  of  steamers.  We  find  we  have  on  all 
sides  ruins  to  repair,  false  gods  to  pull  down,  and  truths 
to  nrtwMnsh 

'This  is  how  I  shall  interpret   the  Empire,  if  the 

Ernpin.'  is  to  Iw  re-established.      '! 

whii'h  I  im-ditate.    And  you,  who  surround  me,  who  dean 

the  good  of  your  country,  yon  are  my  -■■■■ 

in     February,    Ihe    wMion    wlmae 

id  .'Vpiivl  in  i-'-^:,ni''t  who  with 


n  (l.-in  until  further  miWl 
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Prince  Louis  Na[x>leon  returned  to  Paris  ft  week  after-     *-'*•**• 

wards '  virtually  us  Em|>eror  of  the  French.     The  Minis- '  — 

tors,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  awl  his  clergy,  ilcptita- 
t ions  from  the  Semite  and  the  Legislative  Botly,  all  the 
new  State  ili^rnitarics,  and  a  brilliant  staff  of  generals 
received  him  at  the  railway  station,  whence  he  was  con- 
ducted with  extraordinary  military  pom]),  and  under 
triumphal  arches,  to  the  Tuileries.  Hejoicing  citizens 
thronged  the  streets,  and  saluted  Louis  Napoleon  Em- 
jieror.  The  trades  of  Paris  sent  representative  deputa- 
tion.-* ;  the  mayors  and  cures  of  the  banlieue  appeared  at 
the  head  of  their  villagers;  veteran  soldiers  of  the  Empire 
tLinn.il  out  in  their  old  regimentals  ;  and  groujis  of 
maidens  in  white  scattered  flowers  and  tossed  violet 
crowns  10  the  [Kipular  sovereign  as  he  [Hissed  along  the 
boulevards  to  his  iKiIiiee. 

As  the  Prince  entered  Paris  its  nuuiicijHil  Ixxlv  pre- 
sented an  address  to  him,  congriituliiliug  him  on  his  pro- 
gress through  the  South,  and  conjuring  him  to  take  the 
Iui|n-ri:il  crown,  and  so  to  assure  to  France  a  secure 
future.  "IViliee,'  siid  the  municijml  councillors.  *  France, 
:i  few  months  ago,  placed  in  your  hands  the  supreme 
power  lo  make  laws.  To-day  the  Voice  of  the  people, 
niter  having  consecrated  the  2nd  of  DecetuU-r.  demands 
tint  the  power  which  has  lieeii  confided  to  vou  shall 
In-  st rciigt lietietl,  and  that  its  stability  shall  be  made  ■ 
guarantee  for  the  future.  The  city  of  Paris  is  happy  to 
assoeiute  itself  willi  the  popular  voice,  not,  l'rilice,  in  your 
intrrest.aivl  to  add  to  your  glory — there  can  In-  no  greater 
than  that  of  having  saved  the  country — but  in  the  in- 
terest of  all,  and  so  that  the  mobility  of  our  institutions 
shall  not  henceforth  leiivc  any  Iio[h<  nor  excuse  to  the 
spirit   of  disorder.        \'«i   anticipated   France    when   vol) 

1  UrtoU-r  16,  Difi. 
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book    snatched  her  from  danger.     Know  that,  guided  by 

,_ -  recollections,  and  inspired  by  her  love,  she  opens  a  i 

roiul  to  you.    Follow  it  ! ' 

In   the  same  strain  the  Tribunal  of  Coumi 
Civil    Tribunal,  the   Court  of  Appeal,  and   a    score 
other  official  metropolitan  Ixxlies  addressed  the  ] 
The  provincial  bodies  followed.     From   every 
of  France    the    same    prayer  travelled    to  the  TuLVfl 
The  universal  demand,  beyond  all  doubt  01 
the  Empire.     Bulky  partisans  of  the  causes   which  I 
unanimity  Cast    into  deep  shade  until  they  almost  i 
appeared    from  sight   growled   'Police'  and   •  Brib 
and  of  late  years  these  words  have  been  revived; 
ware  u  impotent  in  1852  as  they  an.1  now  to  wan  t 
judgment  of  impartial  students  of  the  origin  of  the  Sera 
Empire.     The  Empire  was  resuscitated  by  the  free  1 
versa]  voice  of  France.    This  is  as  undoubted  at 
was  strangled,  in  an  hour  of  dire  peril  and  confue 
enemies  who  had  sworn  allegiance  to  it. 

Three   days  after  his  entry    into   Paris  the    l*rince 
President  convoked  the  Senate  for  the  ^th  of  Ni  ■■ 
to  take  into  consideration  the  modification  of  the  Consti- 
luiinii  which  the  nation  demanded.     In  the  interval   he 
gladdened  the  people  with  a  great  act  of  justice.     H> 
restored  Abd-el-Kader,  who  had  been  languisJung   ■ 
the  prison  of  Amboise  for  years,  to  freedom  on 
and  thus  vindicated  the  honour  of  France,  to  which  th.- 
Emir  had  confided  his  life  and  Libert;  when  he 
dered  to  General  Lamorieiere.    On  the  7th  of  November 
the   Senate,  on    the  report   of  M.   Troplong,   <)■ 
dissentient,  the  Imperial  dignity  ni»eatal 
persons   of  Louis  Napoleon   Bonaparte  and  hb> 
demand  the  Constitution  of  January    14,    185a, 
maintained   in  all    it-   parts  save  those    which  rcfaiej 
,  the  Chief  of  the  Stale.     At   the  same  time   th 
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•lion  was  nut  to  take  effect  until  it  hail  been  fatifn.il  by     CHAP. 

tin-  votf  of  the  nation.     The  Prince  would  accept  only  a  ^ . 

sovereignty  tlmt  proceeded  from  tin*  direct  voicu  of  tin; 
|Miipli'.  Thus  vote  wait  obtained  on  the  21st  ami  22ml 
<if  Xovi'inlnT.  The  Legislative  Body  was  convoked  for 
tlu*  251I1,  10  receive  the  results  of  the  plebiaeite,  and  to 
declare  it.1 

I  luring  this  transition  (K-ritxl  the  Prince  remained  in 
residence  ut  St.  Cloud,  making  occasional  apjiearaiutu  at 
the  Paris  theatres,  where  he  was  greeted  heartily.  It 
was  at  St.  Cloud,  in  the  room  in  which  the  Senate  had 
offered  Ins  uncle  the  Ini|»erial  crown  forty-eight  years 
ln'fore,  that  M.  Troploiig  and  his  colleagues  informed 
tin-  nephew  of  the  revival  of  the  Imperial  dignity  in  his 
person.  Prince  I/mis  said  in  reply  :  '  That  which  touches 
my  heart  to-day  is  the  thought  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Emperor  i-  with  me,  that  his  genius  guides  me,  thai  his 
shade  protects  me,  since  you  come,  in  the  name  of  the 
French  people,  in  prove  to  me  hy  a  solemn  act  that  I 
have  deserved  the  confidence  of  the  country.  I  have  no 
11. til  to  tell  you  that  my  constant  rare  will  lie  to  laltour 
with  vou  for  the  greatness  and  pm*pcrity  of  France.' 

Itv  way  of  opposition  to  the  nascent  Kmpirc  the 
r>*\ olul ioniiry  eommittee  of  London,  guided  hy  I/dru- 
llolliu,  the  revolutionary  society  inspired  hy  Louis  Mane, 
and  1  In-  Jersey  IVnioeratic  Socialists,  led  by  Victor  Hugo, 
i-Mied  \ioleut  manifestoes  to  the  French  people,  in  which 
l^nii-  N*a|n)lcou  was  held  up  to  universal  execration  and 
Ih  -[Kittenil  with  foul  epithets.  II.  Lcdrii-Itollin  preached 
as»as*i nation  and  a  Jiiryiirnr  ;  31.  Louis  Wane  counselled 

1  Tin1  i>n'i>-»iiioo  to  which  tbo  dWradanrr     dirrcte,    Wyitim*     »u 

l-.).|r  «inl  ■  V«*  or  'No'    wu  in  ailoptitr,  rt  lui  ii«noe   la   droit    dV 

I !,«-»-    w.-ril-:     *  !*•    pr-uplr    vmt    l«  rtyh'r  I'linti*  -If  -uYrMnn  M   Uuoa 

r-ial.li*»iii*tit  J-  la  di^uit-'-  imperial*  ilau*  U  fanulb  llunapartr,  sin-i  quit 

d.iri-  In  [»t-i>iiw   ilf   Iyuu-N»po!*uH  Ml  pntm  |nr  It-  wnaluKuiiiulle  du 

It-n.njarb-,  atrc    rrfrMiW    dana    *a  7  na*wu>*r  1S5;.' 
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book    inned  inmuTt'ction  jiyaiu-it  an  infamous  perjurer  and  I 

— ^' .  gendarmes;  M.  Hugo,  from  his  place  of  safi 

people  to  load  their  guns  mid  wait  for  the  bou 
malefactor  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  execute 
singular  contrast  with    these    unpardonable    appeals 
violence  by  men  who  never  risked  11  scratched 
the  cause  of  which  they  hud  been  for  many  yi 
enemies,  since  they  had  made  liberty  iacompfttibkl  l 
order,  was  the  temperate  and  dignified  proclamatioi 
which    the  Count    of   Chambord    told  to   his    com 
men  that,  since  they  had  declared  in  favour  of  the  i: 
cliical  form  of  government,  they  woidd  do  well  to  i 
the   Bourbons  instead  of  the  Bonapartes.      The 
President,  without  deigning  to  reply  to  the  Count  or  t 
demagogues,  ordered  their  utterances  to  be  printed  in  i 
'  Moniteur."     It  was  the  most  telling  rebuke  he  could  li 
administered  to  them.     On  oue  point,  ami  on* 
the  Government  of  December  condescend  to  answer  their 


M.  Hugo  and  his  Democratic  Socialist »  had  datS 
slated  an  untruth.     They  had  affirmed  that  the 
inent  tampered  with  the  electoral   urns  and  made  fal* 
returns.     '  M.  Bonaparte,'  said  these  unscrupulous  ant 
cowardly  conspirators,  'holds  the  keys  of  the  Ih»x  in 
hand  :  the  "ayes"  and  the  "noes"  in  his  hand  : 
his  hand.     After  the  work  of  the  prefects  and  the  um; 
this  highway  Government  shuts  itself  up  with   the 
and  riiles  them.     To  suppress  votes,  alter  ratal  I 
l  grand  total,  forge  figures — what  is  it  after  till?     A 
thai  matters  little ;  a  forgery,  that  means  a 
'Moniteur,'  without  referring  to  this  mendadoui 
meat,  described  the  guarantees  adopted  m  ordea 
the  least  tampering  with  votes  impossible;  thi 
of  the  polling  eld  ks  and  committee  by  the  electors 
guard   set   ut    night    about  the  smiled  urns  deposited 
scaled    rooms ;    and    finally  the   open    counting   of 
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votes  ill  thi'  presence  of  the  electors,  at  tables  so  disjxjsed     CHAP. 
lliat  these  could  circulate,  freely  between  them.  • ,' — 

Tlii'  weather,  on  the  two  election  days,  was  bad 
throughout  Km  me.  In  tniuiy  jmrt.i  so  violent  a  storm 
raged  that  it  was  impossible  for  voters  to  reach  their 
[Killing  places.  In  the  eouiitry  hosts  of  jteasaiits,  some 
headed  by  their  cures,  braved  swollen  torrents  and  floods 
of  min,  swept  by  the  hurricane,  in  order  to  record 
their  vote.  Many  of  the  Prince  President's  friends  who 
had  feared  wholesale  abstentions,  as  well  as  a  considerable 
hostile  vote,  recruited  among  the  Moderate  Republicans 
anil  Monarchists  who  had  sup|Mirted  his  decennial  |Hiwel\ 
looked  very  grave  indeed  when  the  weather  apjHiired  to 
favour  the  Prince's  enemies.  But  there  was  iu>  ground 
for  their  fears.  The  jicoplc  showed  extraordinary  deter- 
mination under  (lie  adverse  cim instances.  In  Paris  the 
aged  and  the  si<k  were  carried  to  the  pulling  places.  A 
general  ninety-one  years  of  age  presented  himself  at  the 
Klh  AlToiidisseiiieiit,  but  had  not  the  strength  to  ascend 
the  staircase,  and  the  urn  was  borne  to  his  carriage.  The 
chocolate  manufacturer  M.  Menier,  sufleriug  from  an 
attack  of  ajHiplexy,  emiswl  himself  to  Ik*  carried  in  an 
arm-chair  to  tin-  poll.  An  old  soldier  of  ninety  pre- 
sented himself,  with  his  voting  pa|ier,  in  the  anus  of 
his  Min.  The  result,  indeed,  proved  the  earnestness  and 
unanimity  of  the  popular  will. 

Three  days  after  the  close  of  the  voting  the  I^cgisla- 
live  llody  met  to  wrify  the  result.  'I  am  anxious,'  thy 
Prime  Pre-ident  remarked  in  his  message,  -that  you 
should  formally  put  on  record  the  liUrty  with  which 
the  voting  has  taken  place,  and  the  number  of  the  suf- 
frages given,  so  that  I  he  entire  legitimacy  of  my  |H»wer 
may  Ik-  ln-ym-d  dispute.'  The  result  of  the  scrutiny  by 
the  llepuiies  was  the  demonstration  of  the  cvtraordiiuirv 
tact  dial  7,S  J4, 1 29  Frenchmen   hud  1  culiiil  "  Aye  '  to  thu 
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IX. 


book     question — Shall  the  Imperial  dignity  be  re-established  in 
>  tlie  person  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon?1 

In    1848   live  millions  and   a   half  had   elected  ri: 
Prince;  in   1851    his  supporters  had  increased  to  sewn 
millions  and  a  half,  and  in   1852  they  mustered   nearly 
eight  millions ! 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1S52,  at  night,  through  a 
thick  fog,  a  procession,  consuming  of  nearly  two  hmidrci 
carriages,  and  directed  by  torch-bearers  on  horseback, 
rattled  through  the  deserted  Bois  de  Boulogne  to  ;!..- 
Chateau  of  vSt.  Cloud.  The  dignitaries  of  the  new  Einpir. 
.were  bearing  to  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  the  ImjH.Tiai 
crown.  The  ceremonial  took  place  with  much  pump  i:. 
tin*  Gallery  of  Apollo.  Surrounded  by  his  househt»i<L 
already  arranged  in  harmony  with  his  new  dignity.  •!..■ 
Prince,  in  the  uniform  of  a  general  of  division,  with  Li- 
uncle  Jerome  in  that  of  a  marshal  of  France,  and  hi* 
cousin  Jerome  in  sombre  black,  as  became  his  equivo* -a. 
position,  look  his  seat  upon  the  throne.  In  reply  to  M. 
Billault  on  the  part  of  the  Legislative  Body,  and  of  M. 
Mesnard  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  he  who  had  just  1km. 
addressed  as  *  Sire  '  for  the  first  time,  said  : — 

c  The  new  reign,  which  you  inaugurate  to-dav,  1a* 
not,  like  so  many  in  history,  originated  in  violence,  n-ir 
quest,  or  conspiracy.  You  have  ju^t  declared  it  to  lx*  :i.' 
legal  result  of  the  will  of  an  entire  j>eople,  who  havt 
consolidated  in  the  midst  of  peace  that  which  they  foun«l»-i 
in  a  period  of  agitation.  I  am  full  of  gratitude  tuwari? 
the  nation  which,  three  times  in  four  years,  has  suppoiv; 
me  with  its  sullhigcs  and  which  on  each  occasion  h.i? 
increased  its  majority  to  add  to  my  |>ower. 

k  I  hit  the  more  power  increases  in  extent  and  in  vit.t. 
force,  the  more  doe*  if  >tand  in  need  of  enlightened  inch 

1    '!'»,.■     •:.\.-~'      \v.  ..       7.S.?  :.|  J->  ;     111.-    •lino.-./   253.I49;     the     %«•!#»-    ca!  • 

%•-•!]■  <l  u-  iii:'unii:iia  '»^.i  -."'. 
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like  those  who  surround  mc  dally,  of  independent  coun-     chap. 

sellors  like  those  to  whom  I  now  apply  for  advice,  to  keep  . ,' ■ 

my  authority  within  just  limits,  if  it  could  ever  go  l>eyond 
them. 

*  I  assume  from  to-day,  with  the  crown,  the  name  of 
Nn|M>leon  HI.,  because  the  logic  of  the  people  in  their 
acclamations  U,i»  already  given  it  to  me,  because  the  Semite 
has  l-'gidly  proposed  it,  and  because  the  entire  nation  has 
ratified  it. 

'  Is  this  to  say  that, in  accepting  this  title,  I  am  falling 
into  the  error  committed  by  the  prince  who,  returning 
from  exile,  declared  everything  null  and  void  which  had 
been  done  in  his  absence?  Far  from  me  be  such  a  blun- 
der. I  not  only  recognise  the  Governments  which  have 
preceded  me,  but  I  inherit,  in  a  degree,  the  good  as  well 
lis  the  evil  they  have  wrought,  for  the  Governments  that 
iiicceed  each  other  arc,  in  spite  of  their  different  origins, 
n«|Minsible  for  their  predecessors.  But  the  more  readily 
I  acevpt  all  that  during  fifty  years  history,  with  its  in- 
flexible authority,  transmits  to  us,  the  lew  could  I  permit 
myself  to  |mss  over  in  silence  the  glorious  reign  of  the 
head  of  my  family,  and  the  regular  although  ephemeral 
title  of  his  son,  which  the  Chambers  proclaimed  in  the  last 
burst  of  vanquished  patriotism.  Therefore  the  title  of 
N;i|Kileon  III.  is  not  one  of  those  effete  dynastic  preten- 
tion-, which  look  like  an  insult  to  reason  and  to  truth  :  it 
i*  homage  rendered  to  a  Government  that  was  legitimate, 
and  to  which  we  owe  the  grandest  (Mges  of  our  modern 
history.  My  reign  does  not  date  from  1815:  it  dates 
from  this  moment,  when  you  have  come  to  convey  to  me 
the  suffrages  of  the  nation. 

'  Keeeivc, then,  11  iv  thanks,  Deputies,  for  the  efbil  which 

you   have  given   to  the  manifestation  of  the   popular  will 

l>y  .decking  and    verifying  the  Miffiagi-s  and  in  giving  it 

a  more  imposing    form  by  your    record.     I    lluiuk  yon 

11  11  ; 
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nlso,  Senators,  for  having  been  the  first  to  add:- 
congratulations  to  me,  as  you  were  the  Aral  to  p' 
to  the  popular  desire. 

'Help  me,  one  and, all,  to  establish  in  this  laud, 
troubled  by  so  many  revolutions',  a  stable  Government, 
based  upon  religion,  justice,  probity,  and  a  care 
suffering  classes.  Receive  here  my  oath  that  no  pain* 
shall  be  spared  by  me  to  assure  the  prosperity  of  t 
country,  and  that  I  will  cede  nothing  which  affect*  il 
honour  or  the  dignity  of  France.' 

Among  all  the  partisans  and  friends  who  surron 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  while  the  Empire  was  in  course  n 
resuscitation  one,  and  one  only,  openly  voted  l 
assumption  of  the  Imperial  dignity.     That  opjionent  had 
been  his  life-long  friend,  instructor,  and  adviser,  and  had 
become  a    member  of  his  Senate.      Tin 
was  that  of  Senator  Vieillard. 

On  the  morrow  of  his  hostile  act  M.  Vieillard  wrote 
to  his  old  pupil  expressing  :t  fear  that  the  coarse  which  hi* 
uonscience  had    Led    htm   to  adopt  might   sunder  their 
intimate  relations.     He    received  the  following 
rebuke : — 


it  no  pains 
rity  of  tbr 
affectsuV 

Hinouadd 
ii  coon 
againai  dm 


1  8t  Ctowt,  XoT«nb«r  9,  ttp. 
'  My  dear  Monsieur  Vieillard, — How  can  you  believe 
that  your  vole  run  influence  in  the  least  dt-gree  the 
friendship  I  bear  you?  Come  to  breakfast  on  Thur-ky 
nt  eleven  o'clock,  as  usual.  The  new  Title  which  I  shall 
receive  from  the  nation  will  not  change  our  habits  snT 
more  than  it  will  alter  my  sentiments  towards  you.  Re- 
ceive this  assurance  of  it.     Your  Friend, 

'Louis  Napoleon.' 
And  many  a  long  and  confidential  conversation  over  the 


ivtmbt,  (,B5,f)      — Cotumunt  pottm-rota  oun  jm 
1   clicr  MemaU-ur  Vieillard,      votr*  rot*  puUw  nuira  nqMai^w 
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hn-ukfuMt  table  did  the  tutor   uiul  pupil  hold    together     chap. 
iif'urwurda  in  the  Tuileriea.  ■      .'  - 


■  In  mills  utitid  quu  jc  voin 
Vpiwx    di'jriinvr  jeudi  k  1 1 

imp  jt  ('ordinaire,  et  1<>  Witt- 
it  it    que    ji>   rrWTHU     rlr     la 

iiatiuti    ni>   rhmaiiem    \*l»    |>1u« 


habituuV*  i|iw  iueK  MHilimentii  pour       Imperial  family. 


.   KeMTM-cu  l'aaauranoe.   Vote 
'  Loctft-NAroutoH ' 


the  pmwaua  of   th« 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   PROCLAMATION. 

book  Amid  many  public  rejoicings  Prince  Louis  Napoleon 
t  **•  _  Bonaparte  ascended  the  throne.  When,  on  the  morrow 
of  his  elevation,  he  rode  under  triumphal  arches,  and 
between  lines  of  soldiers  and  National  Guards,  and  pa*t 
hosts  of  his  subjects  massed  along  the  road  to  bid  him 
welcome  to  liis  new  home  at  the  Tuileries ;  while  the 
cannon  sounded  and  the  bells  rang,  and  the  music  played 
his  mother  s  stirring  air ;  while  the  three  marshals  he  had 
created  that  morning  !  rode  at  the  head  of  his  staff,  in  com- 
pany with  the  faithful  Persigny ;  and  while  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  ancient  palace  his  kinsfolk  stood  to  do  him 
honour ;  wliile  ten  thousand  men  cheered  him  as  he  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  palace  windows ;  and  while  to  the 
beat  of  drums  and  bray  of  trumpets  the  Minister  of  War 
read  the  plebiscite  which  had  re-established  the  Empire — 
there  rested  such  a  smile  ujk>ii  his  countenance  as  it  had, 
perhaps,  never  before  worn.  The  dream  of  ArencnlxTg, 
of  London,  and  of  Ham  had  taken  a  substantial  form  at 
last  ;  faith  in  his  star,  and  constancy  in  one  purpose,  had 
worked  the  wonders  at  the  bare  idea  cf  which  mi-it  h;td 
laughed  so  long.  The  struggle  had  been  a  mighty  oik-, 
st retelling  over  the  fairest  part  of  man's  life;  but  the 
triumph  was  mighty  also.  It  was  modestly  accepted. 
Wliile  the  proclamation  of  the  Empire  was  read  with 

I  >-  S'iM-Arnaud,  Madman,  and  Costollano. 
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ctatiOy  (vrcmony  to  the  crowd  on  the  Place  de  l'Hotcl  tie  chap. 
Villi-  by  the  I*refeot  of  the  Seine,  by  the  Minister  of  the  — ^_ 
Interior  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  War  to  the  army  in  the  court  of  the  Tuileries,  the 
Kmperor  was  bent  on  marking  the  opening  of  his  reign, 
not  by  much  feasting  and  spectacle,  but  by  a  series  of 
gnu-ions  Hem  of  charity.  He  visited  the  hospital*,  founded 
at  his  own  expense  three  public  Iwuhs  and  wnshhouses  in 
the  jM«ir  quarters  of  the  capital,  and  caused  important 
Minis  of  money  to  l>e  distributed  for  the  relief  of  [>oor 
rhiidreii.  He  pursued  with  fresh  vigour,  in  short, 
that  •HTies  of  reforms  affecting  the  well-being  of  the 
inas«e-  which  he  had  matured  in  exile,  and  which  was 
grateful  work  to  the  humanitarian  thinker. 

It  is  true  that  lie  set  up  an  iiii|>erial  household  on  a 
lavish  Mtilf.  The  set  I  lenient  s  of  the  bnuiches  of  the  Im- 
perial family,  comprehending  twenty-one  jjersons,  were 
munilieeiit.  and  most  so  towanls  those  members  of  it  who 
had  least  deserved  the  generosity  of  the  bead  of  their 
family.  King  Jemme '  and  hi>  *"ii.  Prince  Na]x>]eon, 
made  uiifrieiidlv  tuutterings  between  their    teeth    while 


iip.l  1 


mtf  thai  kiiiic      itlm 


inn  in  t  ho   ImrU  of 


im  t.i  ]  mm--  In.iu  ilix  Unrr.it 
7.  Iuiinniiat<-U  »ii  lii-  «c- 
•■■  .if  .iIThv.  and  after  Crino 
.  •-I>«ii.in  !•■  lb-  I'm-klfiirv, 
i..u  llniT.it  a-lilnwl  ■  letter 
IV-M-nt  in  which  lir  .ib- 
...»  il».j«rt..fil^Muli-tn  : 

■uir  i-imnlrt  ha*  rurTeml 
..  uiurri  ralni  awl  ilviiitt  ih-' 

n  fr>-  |».(Jr  ran  I-  put.  it 
-atlrilxili-.l  witlf >ii1  itiiuttl  tn 
,.1-m  ..f  ,.<ir  putitiral  habit. : 
1.  (-riiii-iM-  t.<  aitrihut-  the 
-  ..I  it  al-i  ■>•  ilu-  imU.'in-.-  <if 
imp  v.  i.ifli  tuu>  U-ft  mi  dm  and 


'  Thi-  union  ..f  ..14  partita,  and 
rwurwiliati.in  of  huatilr  njiiiiiomt,  i*  a 
|m«t  iHHiiairr  naiil  l-i  tlw  LDrimin  of 
the  Kinuriur  Napoleon.  It  «M  re- 
n-rrnl  fur  thi*  trrt-at  nun  !•>  render 
tin*  --nirr  after  hi*  death  tn  hU 
CHinin.  t'-uld  *•  forurt  in  «urh  1 
moment  tliat  th-  la*l  nurrmnir 
brother  of  Na)>iliun.  I  ■•■mral  J.-mma 
llniiaparlt-.  Mill  livr*  in  our  niidrt. 
h^iio-f..rth  a|nrt  fnnu  (lir  i- 


thi. 


r!.l  ■■ 


.linirt.  i.f 


r.  >ll<  >wnl    the    pnipiBitiun 

llial  hr  pli..uH  hr  appointed  r.>teriH>r 
of  the  lliialitli*. 
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they  accepted  the  honour*  and  e lumenta  which 

Emperor  conferred  upon  them.   Prince 
genera]  of  division,  Grand  Croa  o 
ami  licir  to  the  throne,  affected  b  republican  rimpl 
by  appearing  ;tt  the  State  ceremonials  in  blaek.1 
Murats,    the   Cauinos,    and     the    female  dcao 
Napoleon  were  on  (he  Civil  List.    It  was  an  exp 
and  a  not  over-grateful  family  to  provide  fur. 
goodnature  of  the  chief  prevailed  over  all  his  «l<m: 
conflicts  and  troubles;  and  the  family  was  divided  i 
t  wml  jst  iuct  categories — namely,  the  children  of  Lucien  ■ 
Jerome,  in    whom  the   inheritance   of  the    Crown 
vested,  and  the  kinsfolk  outside  this  circle.     The  for 
were  provided  for  by  State  grants,  and  among  the  1 
the  Emjieror  divided  a  million  of  francs  in  pen- 

The  Emperor's  own  income  was  fixed  at  one  rnilh 
sterling  per  atmiim.    The  Grand  Marshal  of  I 
Marshal  Vaillant ;  the  Grand  Equerry,  Marshal  tie  ! 
Aruaud  ;  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  the  Duke  do  1 
the  Grand  Master  of  the  Ceremoni 
Equerry,  Colonel  Fleury  ;  First  Prefect  oftl 
nel  Beville— received  high  salaries,  and  each  aoc 
in  his  person  several  lucrative  dignities,     When  the  1 
peror  look  up  his  residence  in  the  Tuilerie*   n.. 
old  servants  were  forgotten;  all  followed  him  thilher  :i 
were  gainers  by  his  glory.     The  Vaudreya,  De  GricooJ 
Bures,    ;ind  Thelitis  each  in  their  degree  ruse  with  I 
fortunes  of  the  Frince  to  whom  they  had   beeu  faitl 
servitors.    Thelin,  the  devoted  valet,  became  Trensun 
the  Privy  Turse — un    monsieur  I      h    would  havv 
well,  indeed,   for  the   Knipwor  and   for 
heart  of  the  sovereign  been  less  tender.     Men  found  1 


>  'Get  habit  nob  trahiwut  am      dfc  SwwrfJ 
Huibnrt«K  jilntol  ■!".•  son  d£dnin  d<-a       vol.  i. 
tnuulniir»    niiituircliicjiiFj.' — Jliiluirr 


•/*><,  pnrTuiUIMoi*, 
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way  into  tlie  Tuileries  in  the  wake,  of  their  master  on  the 
morrow  of  liis  elevation  to  thu  Im]ierinl  dignity,  in  the  - 
{juis;  of  friends,  who  were  unworthy  of  I  hi*  sovereign's 
friendship,  and  who  Imimiiiu  Mots  upon  his  reign  ami  in- 
struments of  his  overthrow. 

This  costly  show  and  state  which  ushered  in  the 
Second  Kinpirvwere  thu  irksome  jiiirt  of  the  Imperial  po- 
sition id  the  Prince  of  simple  habits  and  studious  tastes* 
who  adopted  them.  He  beiievi-d  them,  however,  to  be  a 
necessary  purl  of  the  new  regime.  The  French  people 
delighted  in  high  ceremonials,  stately  processions,  fetes  of 
drizzling  magnificence  ;  in  a  sovereign  encompassed  by  a 
gorgeous  stuff,  in  feasts  and  balls  right  royally  ordered. 
The  Imperial  Court  must  n-llf-rt  the  pride  and  genius  of 
France,  mid  stand  in  striking  contrast  with  the  affected 
simplicity  of  the  Republic  and  the  miserly  and  shabby 
state  of  the  Monarchy  of  July.  The  most  splendid  of 
Courts  in  the  most  splendid  nf  capitals  was  a  dominant 
idea  in  the  mind  of  the  I'rince  when  he  took  his  first 
night's  rest  iu  the  Tuilerics  on  December  2,  1S52,  after  a 
.-mall  dinner  mid  a  quiet  reception. 

Itiil  he.  as  he  had  written  to  his  old  friend  Vicillurd, 
would  remain  the  simple  man  in  the  midst  of  the  state. 
He  would  change  none  of  lii-  habits.  IV  Tersigny  sug- 
gested that  a  daily  Court  Cireulnr  should  lie  sent  to  the 
[HijK-rs;  and  he  lucked  hi-  suggestion  by  observing  that 
this  report  of  the  inovcnieiit.s  of  the  Court  wiu  one 
1  ■!'  the  causes  of  British  loyally  to  the  Crown — the  fact 
lieiii[»  that  it  is  one  of  it.-  cou-cqueiices.  The  Km|H-ror 
hunjhed  at  the  notion  of  having  hi.-  coming  and  going,  and 
all  the  small  acts  of  his  "life,  put  on  record  in  the 
lieW«|Ki]K'i>.  lie  was,  however,  coiivinceil  iigainst  his 
will;  and  the  duty  of  furnishing  the  Court  Circular  to 
the  pn--  wie*  coulided  to  the  1  hike  de  Itassano.  The 
J'uke  acconlingly  wailed  on  the  Enijieror  in  his  cabinet 


one  morning,  to  learn  what  his  Majesty  liad  done  j 
day. 

'  What  I  did  yesterday ! '  said  the  Em[>eror,  who  bad 
forgotten  the  formal  chronicle  with  which  France  was  to 
be  edified,  'What  can  that  matter  to  you?  What  do 
you  mean  ? ' 

The     Duke    explained ;     whereupon     the     Euip 
laughed  and  shook  his  head,  saying  :  '  No,  no  ;  that  c 
not  interest  intelligent  human   beings.1     And    the  i 
Circular  was  dropped. 

The  main  act  which  accompanied   the  woceamtm 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  throne  was  one  of  fiir-r 
ing  clemency.     He  opened  the  prison-door  to  all  sold 
and  sailors  under  punishment,  and  to  all 
and  he  extended  free  pardon  to  nearly  two  thousand  I 
litical  prisoners  and  exiles,  and  offered  it  to  all  who  wot 
return  to  their  country  making  their  subi 
new  order  of  things.     Feeling  that  order  was  secured,  he 
showed  at  this  period,  and  throughout  hi-  reign,  the  most 
anxious  desire  to  be  generous  to  his  enemies  in  a   way 
that  would  enable  them  to  accept  his  generosity  without 
compromising  their  past.    At.  the  same  time  he  took  mea- 
sures to  strengthen  his  personal  power.    With  the  advent 
of  the  Empire  an  important  change  in  Parliament 
cedure  was  carried  by  the  Senate,     It  was  enacted  that 
the  Legislative   Body  should,    for  the  fa 
Budget  en  bloc,  by  Ministries,   without  the  pow« 
the  estimates  to  pieces  or  to  reject  items.     At  the  same 
time  authority  was  given   to  the  Emperor  to  conclude 
treaties  of  commerce   without  submitting  them 
Assembly  for  ratification. 

placed  in  Imperial  bands  the  purse-strings,  as  we] 
commercial  fortunes,  of  the  country  :  they  made  the  Go- 
vernment almost  absolute. 

For  their  justification  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  the 
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state  of  public  affairs  when  the  Emperor  was  first  en- 
trusted with  absolute  power,  and  ut  the  same  time  to  - 
bear  in  mind  the  principle  of  authority  which  was  the 
backbone  of  his  theory  of  government.1  In  the  hands 
of  a  bud,  self-seeking  man  such  power  as  that  which  was 
emlHKlied  in  Napoleon  III.,  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  might  have  led  France  to  moral  and  material 
ruin;  but  the  prince  to  whom  she  had  confided  her  desti- 
nies was  lilicral,  wise,  and  humane,  and  he  used  the 
mighty  force  he  held  as  a  sacred  trust,  of  which  France 
might  ask  him  an  account  at  any  moment.  According 
to  his  light  he  sought  the  luippmess  of  his  country, 
with  a  [Kissiouate  longing  to  sec  it  great  and  pros]ierous. 
Hence  the  all  but  absolute  power  he  held,  at  the  ojtening 
<>f  his  reign,  conferred  smVtautial  and  lasting  benefits  on 

his  MlbjedS. 

The  cm-mii*  of  the  Emperor  who  had  eiidi>avourcd  to 
harm  him  after  the  ant/i  tfrtut,  by  representing  him  its 
eager  t<i  resume  his  uncle's  career  of  conqueror,  and 
aUive  all  to  avenge  Waterloo,  altered  their  tactics  after 
the  proclamation  of  the  Empire.  Now  the  cry  was  that 
a  European  coalition  was  forming  to  attack  liouis  Napo- 
leon for  having  broken  the  Treaties  of  1815,  winch  ex- 
eluded  the  llonnjutrtc  family  from  the  throne  of  France, 
hut  it  soon  died  away  la-fore  'the  logic  of  facts.'  I>»rd 
Malmesbiiry.  against  the  protests  of  the  three  great 
Tower-,  alleged  to  1»e  founded  on  the  Treaty  of  Vieiuui 
and  a  strong  public  opinion  at  home,  hastened  to 
n-eogiii-e  (lit-  new  EmjHTor  under  the  title  of  Na- 
lioh-oii  111.,  ami  he  hereby  secured  that  conlial  alliance 
witli  France  which  the  Emiieror  never  ceased  to  eulti- 

'     \1    tl.<'    <«iiii-   tinir  [■•wcr  KM  Stat*:  and  a   prraiain-iil  e- iiumiiaioo 

jiirti    !■•    i[,r    I^T-inUlur    li.lv    (.>  f..r  thr  rm>|iti»D  and  rumination  of 

■11}  !>t!  l'j.-ir  aiD'nilnirnl*  !■•  any  law,  ]»•  liltuiu  b>  tW  Kmperur  wu  ttrnnt- 

l.j  .  -:iitut»i.>n.l>-r-l«  tb*  C.mnril  »f  nat.,1. 
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ii'"'K     vjite.     The  great  Powers  sulkily,  but  swiftly,  follows 
—      _    So  that  Legitimists,  Orleanists,    and  Republicans 

constrained  to  cast  about  once  more  for  weapons,  and  I 
a  while  to  leave  the  Empire  to  its  work,  and  Prance 
the  development  of  that  era  of  commercial  pn 
which  was  dawning  upon  her.  Within  one  jet 
Due,  derived  from  indirect  taxes,  had  increased 
sixty-one  millions  of  francs  ;  tin- 1  luv  per  <.vut>.  ; 
from  56  to  82  francs,  and  the  four  and  a  half  p 
(tlie  old  five  per  cents.)  stood  at  105  franca     In  the  I 
way  market  the  value  of  slock  generally  had  doubled  ;  l 
on  all  sides,  and  in  every  department  of  hid  ta 
was  a  brisk  trade. 

The  Empire  being  thus  happily  founded,  France  being 
prosperous,  Europe   on    excellent    terms   with   her,  and 
the  epoch  of  revolution  appearing  to  be  closed,  rumour? 
of  the  Emperor's  approaching  marriage  began  to  bo  cir- 
culated  in  society.     Gossips  had  given  the  new  sovereign 
to  many  princesses.     Enemies  had  represented   bom  1 
begging  at  various  Courts  for  a  wife,   as  the   Duke  1 
Orleans  had  begged,  and  as  having  suffered  a  rebuff  i 
Austria  and  Prussia.     The  Emperor  put  an    a 
wild  gossip  and  the  malevolent  rumours  by  summonir. 
deputations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Legislative  Body,  1 
well  as  the  Council  of  State  and  the  great  dignitaries  1 
tin-  Empire,  to  the  Tuileries,  on  January  22,  to  hear  t 
following  address  from  the  throne: — 

*  I  accede  to  the  wish  so  often  manifested  by  the  n 
in  announcing  my  marriage  to  you.     The  union  wh 


II    1         .  1  : ., ■■] . ■,  dims  1'wpace  Naples,  paiuiit  dii  Ooiuto  da  ( 

d'un  luois,  n  iccuimu  U  Ityitiniitl  de  bord.' — ftitfoire  cmnptttt  </«    /Vaw 

to  n  tiout'mu  litre — I'Europe  Mm  ex-  Louir-Xapotttm,   lirjmii    —  **~i"m  i  i 

vurdeKusiie  jur/»'nu     3    Dtctmtrr      1851.     IW 

jusqn'm  Vicupe  du  Chrut:  depub  MM.  OiUiix  et  Guy.  Tobm  ii.  I'm*. 

I'Anglutene,  qui  wfu*»do  reeonnaitre  Morel.     1853. 
,    I",  ju»qu'«u  Bourbon   do 
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nin  iihout  to  contract  is  not  in  harmony  with  old  political  chap. 
traditions;  and  in  this  lie-*  the  advantage  of  it.  France,  .*  - 
by  her  successive  revolutions,  has  Iteen  widely  sundered 
In  mi  the  rest  of  Europe.  A  wise  government  should  so  rule 
as  to  bring  her  bark  within  the  circle  of  the  ancient  monar- 
chies. Hut  this  result  will  lie  more  readily  attained  by  a 
frank  and  straightforward  policy,  by  a  loyal  intercourse, 
than  by  royal  alliances,  winch  often  create  a  false  secu- 
rity and  substitute  family  for  national  interests.  Morc- 
o\it.  past  examples  have  left  supercilious  beliefs  in  the 
|K>]>ular  mind.  The  people  have  not  forgotten  that  for 
sixty  years  foreign  princesses  have  only  ascended  the 
steps  of  the  throne  to  see  their  raw  scattered  or  pro- 
scribed by  war  or  revolution.  <  hie  woman  atone  appears 
to  have  brought  good  fortune,  mid  to  have  lived,  more 
than  the  rest,  in  the  memory  of  the  [tropic;  and  this 
woman,  the  good  and  homely  wife  of  (leneral  liotia- 
[titrte,  was  not  of  royal  blood. 

*  We  miM  admit  this,  however:  in  tttio  the  marriage 
■  >f  X:i|Mit<i>n  I.  with  Marie  Ixaiisc  was  h  great  event.  It 
whs  a  bond  for  the  future,  and  a  real  satisfaction  to  the 
rational  pride,  since  the  ancient  and  illustrious  Noti-e  of 
Austria,  which  had  waged  war  with  us  si»  long,  was  seen 
i  ■•lilting  an  alliance  with  the  elected  chief  of  the  new 
Kuipire.  During  the  last  reign,  on  the  contrary,  did  not 
the  national  pride  Miner  when  the  heir  to  the  throne 
si.li.'ited  in  vain,  during  several  years,  an  alliance 
wiih  a  reigning  family :  and  when  he  obtained  in  tin-  end 
a  prince-*,  accomplished  no  doubt,  but  only  of  the  second 
rank,  and  of  another  religion  '{ 

'  When,  in  the  face  of  ancient  Kurojte,  mw  is  carried, 
I iv  the  force  of  a  new  principle,  to  the  level  of  the  old 
dviia-lir*.  it  is  not  byaflecting  an  ancient  di-rent,  mid  en- 
deavouring lit  any  price  to  enter  the  family  of  kings,  that 
one  compels  recognition.     It  is  rather  by  remembering 
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one'a  origin,  by  preserving  one1  i  r,  and  i 

,  suming  frankly  towards  Europe  the  position  of  parvenu 
a  glorious  title  when  one  rises  (forsfu'on  part 
the  free  suffrages  of  a  great  people. 

'  Tims,  compelled  as  I  was  to  part  from  the  precede] 
which  have  been  hitherto  followed,  my  marriage  I 
only  a  private  matter.     It  remained  for  me  to  choose  t 
wife.     She  who  has  become  the  object  of  my  - 
lofty   birth.     French   in  heart,  by  education,   by 
memory  of  the  blood  shed  by  her  father  in  the  cause  ■ 
ilie  Empire,  she  baa,  us  a  Spaniard,  the  advantage  of  1 
having  a  family  in  France  to  whom  it  would  be  mi 
to  give  honours  and  diguities.     Gifted  with  every  rjin 
of  the  heart,  she  will  be  the  ornament  of  the  tin 
the  hour  of  danger  she  would  be  one  of  its  most  coura- 
geous defenders.     A  pious  Catholic,  she  will  address  « 
prayer  with  me  to  Heaven  fur  the  happiness  of  1 
Kindly  and  good,  she  will  show,  in  the  same  [ 
firmly  believe,  the  virtues  of  the  Empress  Josephine. 

'I  come  to-day,  gentlemen,  to  say  to  France:  "1 
have  preferred  a  woman,  whom  I  love  and  respect,  to  an 
unknown  woman,  an  alliance  with  whom  would 
brought  advantages  mixed  with  sacrifices.  Wlthoi 
showing  disdain  towards  anybody,  I  yield  to  iny  inclii 
tion,  after  having  consulted  my  reason  and  my  COtmetaot 
In  fine,  in  putting  independence,  the  qualities  of  the  hw 
and  domestic  happiness  above  dynastic  prejw 
the  dreams  of  ambition,  I  shall  not  be  lee 
shall  be  freer.  Soon,  on  my  way  to  Xotre  Dan 
present  the  Empress  to  the  people  and  the  army, 
confidence  which  they  repose  in  me  secures  their  syn 
lilies  towards  her  whom  I  have  chosen  ;  ai 
men,  when  you  have  learned  to  know  her,  will 
convinced  that,  once  again,  I  have  been  Inspired  by  ] 
videuee."  ' 


TlIK   I'litK'LAVATHiy. 

<  hi  tlif  morrow  the  '  Monileur  '  announced  i lint  tin.'  lady 
on  wliom  the  Emperor's  choice  h;ul  fallen  was  Ma<U'inoi-  . 
will1  ill*  Muiitijo,  Countess  de  Tuba.  The  new*  was  re- 
ceived witli  satisfaction,  and  tin*  Emperor's  brave  s|K.-*'t*h 
wiix  applauded  in  every  part  of  Europe.  Tlif  English 
press  was  unanimous  in  commending  it.  '  Nothing,'  said 
tlif  '  Times,'  *  could  In*  in  better  taste  or  more  modern 
than  tin-  phrase  in  which  the  Eni]>cror  udupts  the  title 
in  id  position  of  [»iiivc-mi,  keeping  Ids  origin  clearly  More 
him,  preserving  his  independence,  and  emancipating  him- 
self from  tin- traditions  of  States  where  the  biu**  of  society 
have  in)l  been  destroyed  nor  monarchical  institutions 
fullered  ruin.' 

The  •  Morning  }\»t  'discerned  in  the  Emperor's  choice 
a  i.ew  link  1  c:necn  him  and  the  Kreneh  jieople,  that  would 
give  additional  stability  to  his  throne. 
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CHAPTER  VH. 

MADEMOISELLE    EUGfiXIE  DE   M0XTIJO. 

hook     Lv    1818  Mr.  George  Ticknor,  who  was   travelling  in 

$: ,  Spain,  wrote  home  to  his  friends  in  America  : — 

6 1  knew  Madame  de  Teba  in  Madrid,  when  she  wa> 
there  on  a  visit  last  summer;  and  from  what  I  saw  of  her 
then  and  here  [Malaga],  where  I  saw  her  every  day,  I 
do  not  doubt  she  is  the  most  cultivated  and  the  most  in- 
teresting woman  in  Spain.  Young  and  beautiful,  edu- 
cated strictly  and  faithfully  by  her  mother,  a  Scotch- 
woman— who,  for  this  purpose,  carried  her  to  London 
and  Paris,  and  kept  her  there  between  six  and  seven 
years — possessing  extraordinary  talents,  and  giving  an  air 
of  originality  to  all  she  says  and  does,  she  unites,  in  a 
most,  bewitching  manner,  the  Andalusian  grace  and  frank- 
ness to  a  Freneh  facility  in  her  manners  and  a  genuine 
English  thoroughness  in  her  knowledge  and  accomplish- 
ments. She  knows  the  five  chief  modern  languages  well, 
and  feels  their  diilerent  diameters,  and  estimates  their 
literatures  aright.  She  has  the  foreign  accomplishment* 
of  singing,  playing,  painting,  &e.,  and  the  national  one  of 
dancing,  in  a  high  degree.  In  conversation  she  is  bril- 
liant and  original ;  and  yet  with  all  this  she  is  a  true 
Spaniard,  and  as  full  of  Spanish  feelings  as  she  is  of  talent 
and  culture.  One  night  I  saw  her  play,  in  the  house  of 
one  of  her  friends,  before  about  fifty  people,  the  chief 
part  in  Quintana's  tragedy  of"  IVlayo."  The  whole  exhi- 
bition of  the  evening  was  interesting,  and  especiallv  so  to 
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int.  fur  it  was  got  up  in  the  true  old  Spanish  style — first    cn.\P. 

with  it  />«(  In  the  governor,  then  the  tragedy,  then  an  . ,*:— . 

Kntivinex ;  afterwards  a  TtmmiUln,  in  national  costume, 
followed  by  the  Jlohro  ;  and,  finally,  11  Snynrt?.  Hut  it 
was  the  Connies*  de  Telia — who  played  her  part  like  a 
('online,  and,  who,  in  fart,  has  more  reminded  me  of 
('orintie  thtiu  any  woman  1  have  seen — that  carried  off 
even-  movement  of  approbation.' 

Thirty  years  Inter  M.  de  IHiiliu.ofp.ie,  the  author  of  a 
comparative  history  of  French  literature,  and  that  of 
Spain,  Ix-iug  in  Boston,  and  much  with  Mr.  Ticknor,  spoke 
with  great  iidmiratiuii  of  the  Countess  de  Montijo,  dwel- 
ling 011  the  brilliancy  of  her  talent*  and  the  variety  of 
her  culture  :oid  accomplishment*.  Mr.  Ticknor  said  he 
had  known  but  one  lady  in  Spun  t<>  whom  siieh  a  de- 
N'ription  could  apply,  and  had  liclicved  her  to  lie  the  only 
inn* ;  but  fhe  wa-  Count*-**  de  Tvlm.  M.  de  I'liibiunpm 
explained  that  it  was  the  •aim1  [H-Mm,  under  a  title  later 
inherited.  Mr,  Ticknor  meiltiolieil  this  in  a  letter  to  Dun 
iWuul  ill-  ffuyangns  (August  20,  1S49),  and  sent  a  nies- 
Nige  to  Madame  de  Montijo,  who  recollected  him  and 
returned  hi-.  greeting. 

Count  C-jirc  IfcillNi.  writing  from  Madrid  to  Mr, 
Tiekuor  in  the  autumn  of  t Si tt,  remarked  :  *  You  may 
judi-e  if  1  wa-  pleased  by  the  news  you  gave  ine  of  the 
»lTi\al  of  llir  Conute-.  de  IV! u  I  do  not  say,  li;ne  not 
-aid.  and  will  not  say.  that  flic  is  a  mere  pretty  A m lulu- 
Man  woman ;  willingly,  and  exactly  as  ym  youn-elf  re- 
gard"! her,  tin'  ni»*t  iut.n-'titi'j  Sf*lni.«h  l.hf;/.'  ' 

This  lady  wa*  the  mother  of  Madeinoi-elle  Kugcliie 
de  Mmitijo.  Ciirioii-ly  enough,  it  is  from  another  Ame- 
rican author  ihat  we  get  an  early  glimp-e  of  the  Montijo 


'    Tk,  Ui*.lMUr*.md  JvmraAU  t/t~yr   TfLmtr.    Jun-a  R.  itqrood 
•n-I'V.  li.l.ui,  1876. 
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(family.     Washington  Irving  wrote  from  Washington 
Mrs.  Pierre  M.  Irving  in  1853  : — 

'I  believe  I  have  told  you  that  I  knew  the  grand- 
father  of  the  Empress — old  Mr.  Kirkpatxick,  who  had 
been  American  Consul  al  Malaga,  I  pass 
at  hia  house  in  1827,  near  Adra,  on  the  weal  t>f  the  Medi- 
terranean. A  week  or  two  after  I  was  ai  the  boose  etf 
his  son-in-law,  the  Count  Teba,  at  Granada — a  gallant, 
intelligent  gentleman,  much  cut  up  in  the  wars,  having 
lost,  an  eye  and  been  maimed  in  a  leg  and  baud.  He 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  was  abac 
he  had  a  family  of  little  girls,  mere  children,  about  him. 
The  youngest  of  these  must  have  been  the  present  Em- 
press. Several  years  afterwards,  when  I  had  recently 
taken  up  my  abode  in  Madrid,  I  was  invited  to  a  grand 
ball  at  the  house  of  the  Countess  Montijo,  one  of  tfaf 
leaders  of  the  ton.  On  making  my  bow  to  her,  Ira 
surprised  at  being  received  by  her  with  the  warmth  and 
eagerness  of  an  old  friend.  She  claimed  me  as  the  friend 
of  her  late  husband,  the  Count  Teba  (subsequently  Mar 
quia  Montijo),  who,  she  said,  had  often  spoken  of  me  nA 
the  greatest  regard.  She  took  me  into  another  room  tad 
showed  me  a  miniature  of  the  Count,  such  as  I  had 
known  Liiu,  with  a  black  patch  <  She  sub 

sequeutly  introduced  me  to  the  little  girls  I  had  known 
at  Granada — now  fashionable  belles  at  Madrid. 

'  After  this  I  was  frequently  at  her  house,  which  wa» 
one  of  the  gayest  in  the  capital.  The  Counteae  and  bar 
daughters  all  s[K>ke  English.  The  eldest  daughter  w» 
married,  while  I  was  in  Madrid,  to  the  Duke  of  Alva  and 
Berwick,  the  lineal  successor  to  the  pretends*  to  ill 
British  Crown.  The  other  now  sits  on  the  throne  d 
France." 


1  The  Ouunt  \mx  an  eje  at  lliu  Imttle  of 
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Through  Mrs.  Stopford,  tin-  si.sier-iii-kw  of  Walter 
Savage  Ijuidor,  we  cateh  another  glimpse  of  Madame  ilo 
Moiiiijo.  Sin-  was  Mix  Stop  ford's  friend,  and  after 
Colonel  Slopford's  death  the  widow  found  a  home  under 
tin-  illustrious  lady's  roof.  Lmidor,  only  n  few  mouths 
before  he  [Ktssed  away,  expressed  his  gratitude  in  some 
liiu*  whii'h  lie  addressed  to  the  Empress  Eugenie.1 
Threads  of  sympathy,  it  so  hup|K>uud,  drew  him  towards 
both  tin-  Emperor  and  the  Empress.3 

fin!  the  earliest  picture  we  have  of  the  lady  who  was 
destined  to  share  tile  throne  of  Nu]>oleoii  III.  is  one  in 
IVos|n-r  MeriineVs  *  Ijcltrcs  ii  une  Ineonnue,'  dated  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1843.  He  deseril«-s  himself  as  seouring  Paris 
to  buy  dre-ser-  and  Unmet*.  *all  for  the  daughters  of 

Madame  deM ."    He  was  eommi-sioued  to  select  faney 

dresM-s  for  the  two  young  ladies.  For  the  younger, 
Mivleinoiflle  Eugenie,  he  had  divided  ujjoii  the  costume 
of  a  -hcphenleos.  lb-  deseriUil  her  as  '  lres-gni!lde, 
tn'"-Maiiehi-,  prutligieilsemeiit  U'lle.  avee  les  clievi'iix 
qu'aiinait  le  Tirieii.' 

Mademoiselle  Kngi'liie  de  Moiilijo.  Countess  de  Teha, 
wa-  a  'laughter  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of 
Spain.     Dk'  llfiiiM*  of  (tii/maii  traces  lurk  its  origin  to 

1  '  Mlli-Hifrli  1  iMlhrr  ).»•-  i.i.r  hat- 

lli—   win  mi  tbr  mlimr  nil  lb*  iff*-*.  I, 

Mi  li-*rt  1.  rai-'tl  ..  b-n.U  mv  km>, 

Itrvlil  l-lnlar  ..f  th>  -■»..  hi  th~. 

Shr>  *vli..iu  itn  Sb.pf..nl  hwl*  for  hU 

Till  .irh-h  -mil.-  «f«r  diii>I  mi**. 

(hi  W'h  C*.liti»'.  Ikm)h  i.Uiii*. 

I, ■■..A  U  lh>  mu(Wr,  *hr  rviiiairw. 

Aix)  ii.uk.-  h.-r  at  -«..■  botin  »*vrt 

ll.-r  I'M.  *»l  Ami  m  duitrhlrr  vi-I  ' 

AuraW.  IJfi  </  Mr. 

'  t  ii  mil  u-.'.-iiil  ..I  l«ii.|.-r.«Titl.-n       *  llurr    w    in     ■    bt*r<Hti|r-*?li>><il 

•h.  rtli  *fw  l.i*  .l«rtli,  K  ***  -laird       iwrli*    mikt    ..if.    .*    ibo    1'lift.n*. 

tin.!  at  tin-  i.-n  limp  »f  hi-  mn-iinir      d»wiw.   a   prrUy   girl    wta    it   now 

l,uu.     N«]-.I.«.ri    in    lUtb    (1X4'.)       Kmi.rr~  .if  Kww.' 
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book     the  earliest  clays  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  count* 
< — ^ — -  among  its  heroes  the  famous  Alonzo  Perez  de  Guzman, 
who,  being  governor  of  Talifa  in  1291,  allowed  the  Moors 
to  decapitate  his  son  rather  than  give  up  the  citadeL 
Hence  the  device  of  the  House — c  Mas  pesa  el  rey  que  la 
sanguc.'  The  families  of  Medina-Coeli,  Las  Torres,  Medina, 
Sidonia,  and  Olivares  are,  like  the  Montijo  family,  branches 
of  the  Guzmans.     There  is,  moreover,  royal  blood  in  the 
De   Montijo  race.      Mademoiselle  Eugenie  was   grand- 
niece  of  Alfonso  X.     Nor  was  this  ladv  the  first  Guzman 
to    sit    upon    a   throne.      In    the   seventeenth    century 
Dona  Luiza  Francisca  de  Guzman  married  the  Duke  of 
Uraganza,  afterwards  King  Juan  IV.  of  Portugal.     Tin* 
Counts  de  Montijo,  moreover,  descend  from   the  royal 
House  of  Acuna.     Count  Victor  de  Hamel,  in  his  historv 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  remarks  that  4the  great  and 
illustrious  House  of  Porto-Carrero,  Counts  de  Montijo  (one 
of  whom  was  the  famous  cardinal  who,  under  Charles  II. 
i  .f  Austria,  exercised  so  powerful  an  influence  over  the  desti- 
nies of  Spain),  descend  in  direct  male  line  from  the  ancient 
patrician  family  who,  in  1339.  gave  Genoa  her  first  Doge/ 
l>oiia  Maria  Francisca  de  Porto-Carrero  was  a  De  Montijo.1 
A  Doge  of  fiction,  a  Queen  of  Portugal,  and  a  King  Leon 
of  the  Asturia*  and  Gallieia,  as  well  as  illustrious  soldier? 
and  churchmen,  were,  then,  among  the  ancestry  of  the 
beautiful  ladv  with  the  hair  which  Titian  loved    who  had 
consented    to  share   the   throne   of   Napoleon   III.      Ht»r 
father,  the  Count  de  Montijo,  had  fought  with  great  di- 
tinction  under  Napoleon.     Having  rallied  to  the  cause  «•:" 
King  .IoM>ph.  he  distinguished  himself  and  was  wounded 

1     Dufiii     Maria      Kruiiriwsi     *1#?  hoiim-wI  a>  a  JanwiriM  centiv,  aai 

Piirin-Ca'TiTii.  Ciiiiuti->«  «l«'  Mniitijii,  j*1m*  wn-  *<»  i*T>fCUttHi  a*  to  !*•  tual!? 

wliu  «ii*tl  in  t\il»-  at  rui^Mfiti  in  iSoS,  roinpolliil    to  ivtirp    from  Court  v» 

wii"  a  <li-iiiiLrni-ln'»l  writor.  a>  wi-11  L<»;rroiio,  when*    she    diod    voun;. 


a>  tin-  linst****  ••!'  a  1  ■rillijtn t  litinuv       lt*a\ iiiir  ln'himl  h»*r  the  reputation 
2tulon  at  Madrid.     I I#t  )m>ii»   wa-  dt-      a  viiMu<»ii.«*  and  charitable  woman. 


,r 
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at  Salamanca,  iintl  was  with  tin-  Fn-uvh  iimiy  in  1814. 
It  was  Id  Coloni-l  d«  Montijo,  colonel  nf  artillery,  that 
N*ii]HiliHni  confided  tin-  fiirtiticiitiuii  nf  Paris  wlivu  lliv 
city  was.  menaced  liy  tin.-  Allies  in  1814;  and  it  was  \\v 
w]|n.Hi  tin*  lii'iul  nf  tlif  rulyiti-huii' Si-liiKil,  wuMi|>]N>iiitiil 
to  defend  ilk*  ltuttcs  Clmuiuont.  Persecuted  and  inijin- 
siiknl  under  Ferdinand  VII.  for  his  [iartici[.ntioii  in  the 
war-  nf  tin*  Kiupiiv,  In-  wit-  mit!  of  tin'  lirst  grandees  who 

were  called  to  the  Senate  whi-n  Spain  n wrttl  her  IHht- 

liif.  A  thorough  Liberal,  11  man  of  enlightened  views, 
rich,  and  with  a  Imnd  always  ojien  to  tlu*  apjKid.1  of 
rharily.  and  married,  as  we  have  seeii,  to  a  lady  of  cxtra- 
onlinary  merit,1  hi-  house  in  Madrid  wa>  tin.-  resort  of  the 
hum  i-uliiviiti-il  society.  So  itiiK-li  for  tin*  [Hilvniul  an- 
<-.-irv  .if  tin*  Kiii|M-ior*s  affianced  hridc. 

Tin-  extraordinary  (Trace  and  licauty  of  Mademoiselle 
<l-  Moiiljjo  had  ■•ivi-ii  her  a  t|lli'fii]y  |»I:n*»*  in  the  society 
of  I/.iidori.  a-  well  a-  in  that  of  Paris.  In-fore  tin-  attentions 
of  tin-  1'iiinv  President  to  lii>.  U-auliliiI  {•iiert  |M>inlL*t]  Ikt 
out  a*  tin-  future  Kinpro-..  After  tin-  death  of  M.  tie 
Montijo  in  rSjjy.  Miidaiiu*  dc  Montijo  had  >)H*iit  years 
with  In-r  two  daughter-  in  Italy,  Knjrland,  and  Fruiuv. 
Tin-  yoiin-.'  Indie-  had  ni-eivetl  their  education  partly  in 
I'jijjhin  1.  l>ut  i-hirtly  in  1'arin,  uiul  hail  had  tin-  iucstim- 
;i'i|i-  advantage  of  eniiver-v  with  mime  of  the  forcinoxt 
intellect-  <>f  l  he  time,  with  whom  th.'ir  mother  had 
fm-ii-lly  relations.  Tin*  Count  iU-  Montijo  had  lill.il  the. 
ii.iu-1-  of  hi-  .liildn-n  with  admiration  for  the -.dory  and 
•j-iiiii-  of  tin-  -.'real  captain  in  who***  nervier  In*  had  U-eii 
«-..\.-rid  ttith  wound*;  hi  that  when  Henri  Iteyle — lietler 
kllMiiu  liy  hi-  Ji.-ii-  ■/•  fliiuit-  of  Stendhal — repaired  cViTV 
«  -itiiiiL'  ■•'  tin*  hotel  .if  Madame  ih-  Montijo  in  Pari-  10 
I    ad   l-'n-lnh    with    I11T   \oiill*.'   dan-jlite! -.  and   to  exercise 

M.ul.tlH.-  .1.-  U.lltljo  in  ihf  IHlrvLx  ul  I'lorUm.  who  Mtlni  111 
.;...-.]. lor  ■  ■■   .1    tmuiL'li  ul  ili-  kirk-      >j»iu  afa-r  lb.-  fall  uf  tlu*  SIumU. 
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hook     them  in  conversation,  he  found  enthusiastic   listeners  to 

IV" 

V  —  his  brilliant  stories  of  the  Napoleonic  legend.     Beyle  was 

the  intimate  friend  of  Prosper  Merimee,  and  the  two  were 
wont  to  sj>end  their  evenings  in  the  salon  of  Madame  d* 
Montijo,  the  former  entertaining  the  young  ladies  from 
eijrht  to  nine — the  hour  at  which  thev  were  regularly 
sent  to  bed — with  anecdotes  of  their  father  s  idol.  Made- 
moiselle Eugenie  most  delighted  in  these  relations  with 
the  old  Imperial  soldier  and  the  brilliant  man  of  letter*. 
Then*  was  an  intrepid  spirit  latent  in  the  young  girl  with 
the  golden  hair,  which  warmed  to  Stendhal's  stories,  for 
they  seemed  to  be  echoes  of  the  voice  of  her  father,  who 
had  been  an  actor  in  manv  of  them. 

According  to  the  Emperor,  who  himself  wrote  an 
article  on  his  wife1  on  the  eve  of  her  fete  day  in  i868f 
the  Countess  de  Montijo  went  to  Paris  with  her  two 
daughters  in  1838,  and  placed  them  in  the  convent  of  the 
Saciv  CVeur.  'Pupil  of  the  Sacre  G(Bur,'  the  Emjieiur 
remarked,  'she  who  was  to  be  one  day  Empress  of  the 
French,  and  who  was  then  called  the  young  Countess  de 
Teba,  acquired,  we  may  say,  the  French  language  befoiv 
the  Spanish.'  Of  the  life  of  the  Montijo  family  on  their 
return  to  Spain  the  Emperor  observes :  *  Those  wh«> 
visited  Madrid  at  that  epoch  will  rememl>er  the  hospit- 
able salon  which  the  foremost  intellect  of  all  countries- 
diplomatists,  men  of  letters,  or  artists-^seemed  to  mat* 
their  rendezvous.  All  combined  to  praise  the  siiprenit* 
distinction  with  which,  by  her  e*hr!t  and  aflahditv.  the 
Countess  de  Montijo  did  the  honours  of  a  society  «»f 
which  her  two  daughters  were  the  ornaments.  Tin- 
elder  wjh  soon  espoused  to  tin*  Duke  of  Alva.  Tin* 
younger  attracted  attention  by  her  sweet  and  lively  cha- 
racter.    Surrounded  mostly  by  persons  whose  sympathy 

1   /,#■  />/«   ///f-r/fiAiv.  Di-fi'ii  Ut  15,  iM(>,S.     Tin*  Ki»j*»r«»r  often  cuDtribu;«4 

(••  thi«  imiriiii]. 
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were  will)  bygone  times,  her  strong  mill  precocious  iiitclli-  ( 
genre  rejected  many  of  their  ideas  ;  and,  perhaps  micon-  _ 
sciously  influenced  by  the  impressions  of  the  years  she 
hud  passed  with  her  father,  or  by  her  French  education, 
or  by  a  naturally  generous  enthusiasm,  she  was  often 
heard  arguing  on  the  side  of  modern  idea*  and  of  pro- 
gress. Her  anient  imagination  sought  fixx]  for  its  worthy 
aspirations  towards  the  Ix-autiful  and  the  useful ;  and  she 
was  often  known  to  imss  many  hours  studying  the  works 
of  F< airier.  Her  friends  laughed,  and  called  her  "la 
I'halatistericnnc."  Ii  w;is  inijiottsible  not  to  admire  this 
vouug  girl  of  eighteen  preoccupied  to  sueh  a  degree 
by  these  social  problems,  and  seeming  t<i  prepare  her- 
iM-tf  by  sueh  meditation  for  some  high  and  mysterious 
destiny. 

1  A  curious  incident  of  her  life  deserves  notice.  Al- 
wavs  drawn  towards  those  who  suffer,  interested  in  all 
who  are  oppressed,  she  wmeeiviil  a  great  sympathy  for 
the  prince  who,  victim  of  his  convictions,  was  prisoner  at 
Ham ;  and  her  young  vuiec  urged  her  mother  to  allow 
her  to  carry  such  consolation  as  might  l>e  possible  to  the 
captive.  The  Countess  de  Montijo  had  decided,  it  is  said, 
to  undertake  this  pious  pilgrimage,  when  it  was  suddenly 
put  aside  by  untoward  circumstances.' 

When  the  IV  Montijo  family  returned  to  Paris,  they 
heard  further  accounts  of  the  Prince,  which  heightened 
the  romantic  interest  he  had  already  awakened  in  the 
voimger  daughter  of  the  brave  Count  de  Teba.'  It 
was,  then,  with  the  keenest  interest  that  Mademoiselle  fie 
Montijo  watched  the  extraordinary  turn  in  the  fortunes 
of  Prince  I/Miis — his  csca|>c  from   Ham.  his  return  to 

1  11i«    f*tb*r    of    the    Kmprra*  tlw  wwuiif  'iMiirrrtlimirr  idot*- 

l.iip-iiin  -hiHilJ    Dm    Iw  cnufuunitwl  rorou  hum  ihr .\nnjut  tmtmt*  to  th» 

with  ihi>('"iiiii  ili-  Mi>ntij>>  — »  kind  ivturti  of  ih*  Ituurbua*. 
nfSnuunh  MiimWa— wfao&pmdia 
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Paris,  itnd   finally   hia  election  as   Pn 
pub  Ik-. 

W1ii.ii  the  Prince  was  installed  at  the  I 
ill.'  Kootijo  and  lier  daughter  were  presented  to  him  t 
their  friend  the  Count  Baeciocchi,  and  the  future  Empi 
mil  her  lord  for  the  first  time. 

'This  aorely-tried  prince,'  said  the  Emperor    in 
article,  'she  was  to  see  some  years  later,  not  in  thee 

finemenl  of  a  dungeon,  hut  raised  by  national  art-lamal 

to  the  head  of  a  great  State;  she  was  to  exercise  on  1 
the  attractions  of  her  beauty,  of  her  esprit,     ■ 
supreme  nobility  of  her  sentiments  :  she 
part  of  his  existence,  and  to  share 

During  1849  and  1850  Madame  de  MoDtjjo  audi 
daughters  were  abeent  from  Paris;  but  they  returned  i 
185 1,  and  another  brilliant  salon  was  added  to  the  c 
of  French  society.  On  the  eve  of  thi 
young  lady,  who  had  recovered  her  personal  fort 
which  had  been  confiscated  during  the  trouble!  iu  Sjm 
secretly  wrote  a  letter  to  Count  Baeciocchi,  telling  him  .*: 
[ilntvd  all  she  piwsosed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Prince  n 
the  event  of  a  reverse.  Her  enthusiasm  had  suffered  1 
abatement,  but  had  rather  been  intensified,  by  1 1 
against  the  hostile  Burgraves  and  men  of  the  Mouuta 
which  Prince  Louis  had  valorously  and  skilfully  1 
tained.  Count  Baeciocchi  kept  Madem<  ; 
letter  until  after  the  success  of  the  coup  •/'•'tut,  when  b 
showed  it  to  the  President. 

The  Prince  was  more  than  flattered — he  was  deeply 
moved — by  the  devotion  of  the  proud  beauty  of  illurtriou* 
lineage  who  had  cast  hi  r  fortune  at  his  feet  in  bi 
tion  to  the  cause  which  her  brave  father  had  first  taught 
her  to  love.  Then<vii<ith  Mademoiselle  le  Montijo  and 
her  mother  were  constant  guests  ni  lite  El 
of  the  Fontainebleau  and  Comp  ;   and  the 
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Prince  President  was  ilmwn  nearer  and  Mill  nearer  to  his    chap. 

fascinating  j^iict.  Ill  tin*  tilitUliill  tit'  1S52.  alter  the  Priucv's  __, 

lour  in  tin.'  Smith,  tin-  lie  Montijo  ladies  wi>na  among 
his  visitors  at  Fontaiiiehlcau.  Mademoiselle  de  Montijo, 
who  was.  an  intrepid  rider,  having  Irx-ii  one  day  in  at 
the  death  of  the  deer,  received  tlie  foot  from  the  hands  of 
the  Prinee.  Presently  Kquerry  Fleuryrode  up  to  the  lady, 
and  told  her  that,  according  to  the  etiquette  nf  the  hunt- 
ing field,  as  heroine  of  the  day  she  must  rule  Ijark  to  the 
chateau  liy  the  Prince's  si<le  This  triumphant  return, 
which  Mademoiselle  de  Montijo  regarded  only  as  11  cus- 
tom in  the  field,  but  which  wa-  a  ruse  adopted  to  mark 
the  preference  of  the  Prince,  gave  rise  to  ninny  heartburns 
and  exhibition-  uf  jcalou-y.  These  U-caiue  very  hard  for 
the  young  lady  to  In-ar  later  in  the  autumn,  when  she 
wa»  the  Prince  President's  guest  at  Compiegne.  Lady 
Clementina  Iiavics,  in  In*  '  ltccol  lections  of  Society  in 
France  and  Knglnnd.'  relates  some  of  the  stories  that  tra- 
velled alxuit  society  in  Paris  towards  the  end  of  1852 
and  after  the  Emperor's  marriage,  in  which  the  mortifica- 
tion of  young  ladies  who  had  cherished  imperial  dreams 
look  the  most  absurd  forms.1  Among  other  tales,  Lady 
Clementina  gives  one  the  scene  of  which  she  erroneously 
place*  at  St.  Cloud,  and  which  her  imagination  has  filled  up. 
The  real  scene  was  Compiegne,  and  at  the  time  Prince 
Liiui-  was  not  yet  Emperor. 

One  afternoon,  when  ninny  of  the  guests  were  out 
riding,  the  Prince  and  Mademoiselle  de  Montijo — Itoth 
intrepid  riilers — outstrip]N-d  and  1o-t  the  rest  of  (he  party. 

They  had  not  returned  at  the  dinner  hour.  •  luidy  C f* 

according  to  IjuIv  Clementina,  *  who  wa-  among  the 
gue-t«.  looked  anxious  at  the  prolonged  absence  of  Made- 

inoi-elle    tie    Montijo.       At    hist,  llOWeVlT.  the    IVilUV    rc- 

tiirned.  and  with  him  Mademoiselle  dc  Montijo,  whom 
he  introduced,  for   the  first  time,  in  the  course  of  that 
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evening  aa  his  intended  bride;  fur  during  that  prolonged 
T' — -  and  momentous  ride  lie  had  proposed  to  her  ami  been 
accepted.'1 

But,  in  troth,  the  course  of  love  did  not  run  as  awift 
Bar  m  smooth  u  this.  It  waeal  Oompiigtie,  it  ia  true, 
that  the  Prince  first  made  known  M-  passion  to  his  fiituru 
wife  ;  but  [he  betrothal  took  place  later. 

Meantime  the  gossip  were  busy ;  and  the  rumour 
toon  nni  through  soriely,  and  from  society  to  iii. 
thai  the  affections  of  the  Prince  President  were  fix 
the  lovely  Spanish  countess  '  with  the  hair  Titian  loved,' 
who  had  created  so  profound  a  sensation  by  her  lnrJiutv. 
and  the  grace,  sweetness,  and  vivacity  of  her  character. 
at  the  Court  of  the  new  Empire.  At  the  Opera  all 
glasses  were  raised  to  the  De  Moutijo  box.  The  papers 
described    Mademoiselle    de   Montijo   as    the     reigning 


'  '  The  anno  unci'  men  t,  though  rp- 
I'livril  with  .-miles,  wus  by  BO  means 
a  pleasant  oue  to  all  the  guests  as- 
■u'niblvd  at  Ht.  fJIoini  at  that  lime  ; 
for  many  were  the  Imhiliftll  Lidir>= 
about  the  Court  of  France  and  else- 
where who  n»]>ired  to  unit*  their 
fate  with  that  of  the  then  newly-pro- 
claiiued  Ktuperor,    Indeed,  one  lady, 

a  Mias  iri ,  to  whom  his  Majesty 

had  paid  some  attention,  recorded 
herself  as  *d  much  injured  because 
she  was  nut  chosen  as  hit  consort 
that,  at  a  large  (mutton  ghaa  bj 
I^dy  0 1  after  the  Imperial  mar- 
riage had  taken  place,  aba,  tboiurh 
sitting  cloeo  to  the  door  through 
which  the  Emperor  and  Enjnat 
Entered,  refused  to  rise  with  thn  rest 
of  the  company  until  after  the 
I'Jiiprcw,  who  preceded  the  Emperor, 
had  passed  her.  The  Emperor  mi 
HW   Bo    lllai m   the   insult   to  bis 


bride;  and  ilmu-li   Waal .,j 

tU'iilv  rtood  npu  he  approached  b 
he  not  only  refntiiiwl  from  t 
slighust  recogntoou  of  her,  but,  afl 
looking  at  her  as  though  ahe  <n 
U  uit.T  .-.imiiger  U>  him,  to  eld 
with  his  hack  turnod  lowanl"  h 
until  she  became  varlut  with  uii>< 
euce  and  visibly  bit  ber  tip*  w 
rage. 

■Her  pnwiimnlloii  tail  ut* 
a  severe  rebuke ;  and  then  ww»fc 
if  any.  inclined  to  com 
mortification,  hecauaa 
v..  >v  ma  l,i  r 1 1 . ■  HaaJl  - 
jirntle  maunorn  of  the  K 
by  showing  no  sign  o 
after  her  elevation,  M>Dr« 
whomigbihavrlmio  here* 
friandV— RHvUrticm*  o 

Friinrt     and     Jfll 

Clementina  Daties,  1873. 
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Iteauty  hi  llu*  filysee,  ami  afterwards  at  the  TuilerieK.  or 
a*  she  aji|H>an'(]  in  her  eighteenth-century  hunting  chh- 
tuiiie  :u  Compicgue  or  Fontaiuchleau.  Her  ]ntrtini(.-  ap- 
[H-areil  in  the  tiln *]>- wii ult »wn.  The  public  curinniiy  !»■- 
came  so  sluirp  that  crowds  assembled  around  their  car- 
riage when  the  young  lady  ami  her  inollivr  entiTed  a 
shop.  It  was  whis|H'ntl  that  the  Kmperor's  resolve  to 
weil  the  Countess  de  Teba  had  (liven  rise  to  violent  family 
scenes  among  the  lionajiartist*  and  to  vehement  protesta- 
tions on  the  part  of  Ministers.  This  gossip  was  proUibly 
raised  by  an  incident  whir!)  happened  at  the  New  Year 
ball  of  1S53,  given  by  the  Kmpemr  at  the  Tuileries  ;  at 
any  rate,  it  had  no  more  serious  foundation. 

As  the  company  weiv  passing  to  the  supper  room 
Mademoiselle  de  Moiitijo  and  Madame  Fortonl,  wife  of 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  reached  one  of  the 
doors  together.  Madame  Fortonl,  niiislered  by  that 
jealousy  of  the  fortunate  lady  which  wits  general  at  Court, 
rudely  rebuked  Mademoiselle  de  Montijo  for  attempting 
to  take  prmiliiicr  of  her.  The  young  lady  drew  aside 
with  great  dignity  la-tore  this  affront,  and  when  she 
entered  da-  supper  room  tin-  pallor  and  trouble  in  her 
face  at  once  attracted  tin*  lattice  of  the  Emperor  as  she 
took  her  place  at  his.  Majc-ty's  table.  In  great  anxiety 
he  rose  and  [Missed   liehiml  her   chair  to  ask    what    had 

■  What  i*  the  matter-'     Tray  tell  me.' 

The  marked  and  sympathetic  attention  of  the  Kinpe- 
ror drew  all  eyes  u[>on  the  lady,  who  became  covered 
with  coiifu*jon. 

'  I  implore  you.  sire,  to  leave  me,"  -he  answered. 
■  K\ervt*idv  is  looking  at  u».' 

Troubliil  ami  perplexed,  the  Kmjieror  look  the  earliest 
opjHtitnniiv  of  renewing  his  enquiry. 

•  I  insi-t  upon  knowing.     What  is  it  r ' 
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evening  M  his  intended  bride ;  for  during  that  prolong© 
;itnl  momentona  ride  lie  had  (imposed  to  her  and  I 
accepted.' ' 

Hut,  in   truth,  the  course  of  love  did  not  nut  as  nrifl 
nor  as  smooth  a-  this.     It  was  at  Compiegne,  il 
that  the  Prince  first  made  known  hi-  passion  to  his  future 
wife  ;  but  the  betrothal  took  place  later. 

Meantime  the  gossips  were   busy  :  and   the  rumour 
soon  ran  through  society,  and  from  society  to  the  pnblli 
thai  ili.>  ;inVtionsof  the  Priuee  President  were  fixed  up 
the  lovely  Spanish  countess  '  with  the  hair  Titian  lora 
who  had  created  so  profound  a  sensation  by  hei 
and  the  grace,  sweetness,  and  vivacity  of  her 
at   the  Court  of  the  new    Empire.     At  the   I 
ghasei  were  raised  to  the  De  Moutijo  Itox.     Tin-  pen 
described    Mademoiselle    de    Montijo   a.-    the 


1  'The  announcement,  though  re- 
ceived with  emiles,  was  by  no  means 
a  pleasant  one  to  all  tbe  gueeU  as- 
sembled at  8t  Cloud  at  thai  time ; 
for  ninny  were  tbe  ambitious  ladies 
■baa)  tin;  Ci.uri  of  France  and  else- 
wbere  who  aspired  to  unite  their 
KM  willi  l  lint  «f  the fla« newly-pro- 
claimed Emperor.    Indeed,  one  lady, 

a  Miss  S ,  to  whom  his  Majesty 

had  paid  tu>me  attention,  regarded 
herself  as  to  much  injured  because 
she  was  not  chosen  as  his  consort 
that,  at  a  large  reception  given  l>v 
Lady  0 '  after  the  Imperial  mar- 
riage had  taken  place,  she,  though 
sitting  clone  to  the  door  through 
which  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
entered,  refused  to  rise  with  ihe  rest 
of  tbe  company  until  after  the 
Empress,  who  preceded  the  Emperor, 
had  passed  her,  The  Emperor  was 
I. —ire    the    insult    to  hi» 


bride ;  and  though  Mia*  S— 

,!,    nil       I    ,|||    ...      :■■  .■],,    |.i..,ii.-i 

he  Dot  ODly  refrained  from  Una 
slightest  recognition  of  ber.  but,  after 
looking  at  her  as  though  aba  w*m 
an  utter  stranger  to  him,  be  stood 
with  bts  back  turned  toward  i  her, 
until  she  became  scarlet  with  annoy. 
uet  and  vi.-ilily  hit  ber  lipa  with 
Bag*.     ■ 

■  Her  presumption  ha!  mat  with 

n  HTtn  rebuke :  and  there  «rm  few, 

■  il   to  commiserate  her 

luortiticatioti,    because    alt     pn-wnt 

were  won  by  the  condescandinsr  and 

: 
hv  ^bowing  no  sign  of  undo*  prist 

whoniigbt have  been  bereDnniaainU 

eUttHtm  of  Sopkrfjr  w 

Fi'w     mil    England,     by     Lad » 

il.Hii'iiiii'.n  Itavie*,  1873. 
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lH-auty  at  the  Elynee.  ami  afterwards  ;it  the  Tuileries.  or  chap. 
as  she  apfiearcd  in  hop  eighteenth-century  hunting  cos-  —  ,^— 
[lime  a!  Conipiegue  or  Fontainebleau.  Her  jKirtruits  op- 
|Htin>(l  in  tlua  shojj-w indows.  The  public  ruriosity  !*■- 
r-ame  mi  sharp  that  crowd*  assembled  around  their  car- 
riage when  the  young  lady  and  her  mother  entered  a 
shop.  It  was  whispered  that  the  Emperor's  rewilve  to 
weil  the  Countess  de  Teba  had  given  rise  to  violent  family 
scenes  among  the  llona|»artist.s  and  to  vehement  protesta- 
t'lons  on  the  (tart  of  Ministers.  This  gossip  was  prolsibly 
raised  by  an  incident  which  happened  at  the  New  Year 
l»all  of  1853.  given  by  the  Emperor  at  the  Tuileries  ;  at 
any  rate,  il  had  no  more  serious  foundation. 

As  the  company  were  passing  to  the  supper  room 
Mademoiselle  dc  Montijo  and  Madame  Fortoul.  wife  of 
the  Minister  of  I'ublic  Instruction,  reached  one  of  the 
doom  together.  Madame  Fortoul.  mastered  by  that 
jealousy  of  the  fortunate  lady  which  wot* general  at  Court, 
rudely  rebuked  Mademoiselle  de  Montijo  for  attempting 
to  take  precedence  of  her.  The  young  lady  drew  aside 
with  great  dignity  lieforc  this  affront,  and  when  she 
entered  the  sup[tcr  room  the  |»illor  and  trouble  in  her 
face  at  onee  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Ktn]M*r»r  as  she 
took  her  place  at  hid  Maje-ty's  table.  In  great  anxiety 
he  rose  and  [mused  U-hiud  her  cluur  to  ask  what  had 
happened. 

'  What  i*  the  matter;-     l'ray  tell  me." 

The  marked  and  sympathetic  attention  of  the  Khijk*- 
ror  drew  all  eyes  ujioii  the  lady,  who  became  covered 
with  confusion, 

'1  implore  you.  sire,  to  leave  me,'  sin-  answered. 
■  EvitvInnIv  is  looking  »i  u«,' 

Troubled  and  pcrplcXfd.  the  Eni[tcror  tonk  the  earliest 
np[mrttmity  of  renewing  his  enquiry. 

■  I  insi-t  ii|n>u  kuowiiiu'.     What  ia  it? 
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book  fc  It  is  tli  is,  sire/  the  lady  now  answered  haughtily, 

-■  ,*  ■*  the  blood  mantling  her  cheek :    4 1  have  been  insulted 

to-night,  and  I  will  not  expose  myself  to  a  second  insult/ 

4  To-morrow/  said  the  Emperor,  in  a  low,  kind  voice, 
4  nobody  will  dare  to  insult  you  again/ 

Returned  home,  Madame  de  Montijo  and  her  daugh- 
ter, their  Spanish  blood  thoroughly  roused,  made  hasty 
preparations  to  leave  Paris  for  Italy.  On  the  morrow 
morning,  however,  the  mother  received  a  letter  from  the 
Emperor,  in  which  he  formally  asked  the  hand  of  Made- 
moiselle Eugenie  de  Montijo  in  marriage ;  and  the  ladies 
within  a  few  days  removed  from  their  apartments  to  the 
filysee,  which  was  assigned  to  the  Emperor's  betrothed. 

Within  a  month  Mademoiselle  de  Montijo  sat  on 
the  throne  at  the  Tuileries  beside  Napoleon  III. 


THE  XARRIAGB. 


CHAPTER  VIII, 

THE   MARRIAfiE. 


The  announcement  of  the  KnifR-mr'*  engagement  to  chap. 
Mademoiselle  tie  Montijo  in  tlie  •Mouitcur'1  was  the  y^L  - 
first  official  intimation  of  it  to  the  public.  It  had  an 
excellent  effect  in  allaying  the  unquiet  feeling  which 
liiul  been  raised  by  the  rumour  that  Prince  Xu|K>leon 
was  the  Emperor's  adopted  heir— a  rumour  which  sent 
the  Funds  down.  If  h"art- burnings  and  quarrels  had 
existed  within  the  circle  of  the  Imperial  family  while  the 
Emperor  was  paying  marked  attentions  to  Mademoiselle 
ile  Montijo,  they  enisetl  when  the  marriage  was  finally 
arranged  ;  and  the  Princes-*  Matlii.de  aiinoiinced  herself 
us  ready  to  Itear  the  bride's  train  in  Notre  I  tame. 

Tin'  w« tiding  preparation*  were  carried  forward  with 
spirit.  The  |Mi|>ers  were  tilled  with  details  of  the  splen- 
dour that  was  prejniring.  The  state  roachi-p  of  the  Hirst 
Empire  were  re-bunii«hed,  and  drawn  from  the  Trianon 
at  Versailles  to  Pans;  the  I'rown  diamond*  were  rem- 


'  ■  rn  i-i ■■upniriit  lii-qn-ut  ,<lf  tin** 

l  -III.  .-</.     MMlrllliiiwIb-  Jr  Montijo, 

i...1:-.li.l.-r  t.-  p-mmu-wni  &  « 

il'iilM-  lj.''«-w'nii"iffiuiiilli- Jf  l»jnmiii>, 

M«ji">(>'  ttiiiWriftlr ft  •■wiiixrlnHiit 

■-■I    -fur    d-    U   Uiu-W—    d'AIW. 

ill'    In   lUiiwtif,  .-1   -ur    )••   (mini   d- 

Kll>>  rM  BiKui  iii>tinpu!p  par  b  »u- 

•  mi  ■  in ]>li  t.   I/lliui-i.-ur  "|>«iw  IUD- 

juiriuritr   d*   ■•   r9|irit    quf    |«r   In 

drllio in-Ill-  Jf   M.niiij-,   »>ttlr.w  d« 

clinriiif-    d'uit"     tu-sulf    »rrnm|ilM>.' 

T.U.    IV  nrnrU.-.-  iluit  fllf  «mi..nrr 

Tbrt-ldra  Madom.dM-lb>  de  M.mtiju 

..Di.ifU.IHfM   mil   L-raixU    of]-    <lr 

]■«<!   immil   ihr    thikr  ,.(  IWwirk 

I'Kini    mhivIi    [-r- •■built,    :;.      I» 

mhI     Alva   iu   1K4J.     Mm-    din1    ,■» 

r»M>raii»ti   urn  li»u  1c  nuunli  *ui- 

N-ptrniU-r  16.  iSttt. 
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book  veyed  from  the  Ministry  of  Finance  (where  they  had  Iain 
— ,  ^  since  February  1 848)  to  the  keeping  of  the  Minister  of 
State,  who  prepared  them  to  deck  the  Imperial  bride ; 
hundreds  of  needles  were  busy  over  the  trousseau,  the  rich 
and  rare  items  of  which  gave  plentiful  material  to  chroni- 
queurs ;  the  chamberlains  of  the  palace  became  absorbed 
in  the  details  of  the  civil  and  religious  ceremonies  of 
January  29  and  30 ;  and  the  Court  upholsterers  worked 
night  and  day  to  complete  the  private  apartments  of  the 
bride  in  the  Flora  Pavilion  of  the  Tuileries. 

The  Emperor  was  radiant.  His  marriage  was  not  only 
the  satisfaction  of  his  own  inclinations ;  it  was  already 
generally  accepted,  at  home  and  abroad,  as  an  act  of 
courageous  independence  that  would  fortify  his  throne 
and  strengthen  his  foreign  relations.  The  foreign  press, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  applauded  it.  The  'Times' 
held  it  to  be  a  wise  and  dignified  alliance  in  harmony 
with  the  Emperor  s  principles  and  position,  and  drew  a 
portrait  of  the  future  Empress  which  more  than  justified 
her  brilliant  destiny.  fc  It  is  impossible,'  said  the  leading 
journal,  '  to  have  remarked  her  {>ersonal  attractions,  the 
distinction  of  her  carriage,  and  the  vivacity  of  her  charac- 
ter (and  many  of  us  have  had  opportunities  for  observa- 
tion in  the  course  of  her  visits  to  England)  without  feel- 
ing more  than  an  ordinary  interest  in  her  extraordinary 
destiny.  Down  to  this  time  she  has  owed  little  to  France 
stive  the  refinements  of  her  education,  although  she 
knows  better  the  character  of  the  nation  over  which  she 
is  called  to  reign  than  any  princess  who  could  have 
been  fetched  from  a  German  principality.  She  com- 
bines, by  her  birth,  the  energy  of  the  Spauish  and 
{Scotch  races  ;  and,  if  the  opinion  we  hold  of  her  be 
correct,  >\w  is,  as  Napoleon  says,  made  not  only  to  adorn 
the  throne,  but  to  defend  it  in  the  hour  of  danger.' 

The  grace  and  gentleness  with  which  the  Imperial 
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bride  met  the  great  change  in  tier  stall-  when,  on  her  CHAP. 
becoming  affianced  to  tlie  Emperor,  she  was  removed  VI^1,  ,. 
to  tilt*  Elysee,  itinl  surrounded  with  Imperial  pomp  and 
circumstance,  disarmed  every  kind  of  opposition,  mid 
brought  nil  thu  dignitaries  of  ihu  Empire  to  her  feet. 
The  Em|>cror  watched  the  nipid  progress  which  his 
lietrolhed  made  in  the  heart*  of  lib*  countrymen  with  a 
joy  thut  moved  him  out  of  his  habit  mil  culm.  When  the 
Municipal  Council  of  thu  Seine  voted  600,000  francs  to 
purchase  a  diamond  necklace  for  the  Imperial  bride,  and 
she  declined  the  diamonds,  but  accepted  the  money  for 
the  poor.1  this  most  womanly  act  was  received  throughout 
France  an  one  that  proved  the  worthiness  of  the  future 
Empress.  The  ]>cop!e  now  heartily  sanctioned  the  step 
to  which  iho  Emperor's  heart  and  reason  had  moved  him. 

■I  am  touched.'  Mademoiselle  de  Montijo  wrote  to 
the  l'refeei  of  the  Seine  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage,  ■  by 
tlie  generous  decision  of  the  Municipal  Council,  who 
thus  manifest  their  sympathetic  adhesion  to  the  union 
which  I  lie  Emperor  is  mIhiuI  to  contract.  It  is  painful  to 
trie,  nevertheless,  to  think  that  the  first  public  act 
eonttccted  with  my  name  at  the  moment  of  my  marriage 
should  l»e  a  heavy  burden  for  the  city  of  Paris.  1'ennit 
me,  then,  to  decline  your  gift.  Haltering  as  it  is  to  me. 
You  will  make  me  happier  by  devoting  to  charity  the 
yum  you  had  fixed  for  the  purchase  of  the  nevkluee 
wliieh  the  Muiiicignd  Council  desired  to  oiler  me.  I  do 
not  wish  my  marriage  to  Ik;  the  occasion  of  any  new 
burden  for  the  country  to  which  I  la-lung  henceforth. 
My  only  ambition  is  to  share  with  the  Euijierur  the  love 
and  esteem  of  the  French  i»eople.' 

The  Em|M-ror  placed  a  puckel-liook  containing 
250,000  frnnoi  in  the  bride's  cnr(»Hl-    </«■  nmriiitjf.     She 

'  Thr  moiwi  »»■  .l.-v  .W  1.1  ih-  ..rjilmn  •■>lum  f..r  girU  ii.  lb.-  Itur 
fouixlalimi   *tnl    HiaintraaiMw   of  »n       CuM-ttr 
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opened  it,  and  distributed  100,000  I'ra 
maternal  s<icicties,  devoting  the  rest  to  the  foundation  r 
additional  liuls  in  the  Hospice  dea  Incurables.  Gb 
with  these  acts  of  charity,  tin-  Imperial 
for  tlie  first  time  to  the  people  of  Paris  on  the  evening  l 
January  29,  1852.  A  crowd  extended  from  tl 
to  the  gales  of  the  Tuileries  as  the  bridal  party,  in  tw 
Court  carriages,  preceded  by  the  Grand  Master  of  th 
Ceremonies,  passed,  along,  aud  her  Excel  L  l 
Countess  de  Teba  was  saluted  with  hearty  cheers  all  l 
way.  At  the  Tuileries  she  was  received  on  the  thl 
of  her  future  home  by  the  Grand  Chamberlain  and  the 
rest  of  the  Court  dignitaries,  who  conducted  hex  to  tin- 
first  salon,  where  she  was  met  by  Prince  Napoleon  am 
the  Princess Mathilde,  who  introduced  her  to  the  drawing- 
room,  in  which  the  Emperor,  with  his  uncle  Ring 
Jerome,  and  surrounded  by  a  glittering  throng  of  « 
duals,  marshals,  admirals,  ministers,  and  great  officers 
of  state,  stood  to  receive  her.  Hence,  at  nine  in  thi 
evening,  Napoleon  led  his  bride  to  the  Hal]  of  '■■■ 
crowded  with  a  distinguished  company,  and  conducted  1 
to  a  place  beside  himself  on  the  throne.  The  civil  1 
tnony,  performed  by  M.  FmiM  as  Minister  of  State,  thui 
proceeded  :  the  oootract  being  borne  upon  a  table  to  the 
throne,  while  the  President  of  the  Council  of  State  handed 
I  In'  1  »i!  successively  to  the  bridegroom  and  bride,  and  then 

to  the  princes  and  princesses  present,  for  their  signatures. 

The  pageant  was  a  gorgeous  one.1     The  brid< 
the  priceless  dress  of  Aiencon  point  which  had  been  the 
subject  of  conversation  all  over  Paris  for  many  daji 
clasped    with    the    diamond    and    sapphire    belt    of 
Empress  Marie  Louise;  and  she  looked  the  imped 
baautj    of  a    poet's  vision.     The  Emperor  over 
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general's  uniform  displayed  the  collar  of  the  Legion  of    chap. 

Honour  which    Napoleon    I.   used    to  wear,  and  which    ,— 

King  Jerome  had  handed  to  his  nephew.  The  bride- 
groom was  decorated  also  with  the  identical  collar  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  which  had  been  ubout  the  neck  of  Charles 
V,  The  cardinals,  marshals,  State  dignitaries,  Ministers, 
Senators,  and  Deputies  glittered  in  their  robes  and  regi- 
mentals, the  breasts  of  many  being  ablaze  with  orders. 
When  the  wedding  company  assembled  in  the  theatre, 
after  the  signature  of  the  marriage  contract,  to  hear  the 
cantata  written  by  Mery  aud  composed  by  Auber,  the 
scene  betokened  the  material  splendours  that  were  to 
be  part  of  the  new  regime.  The  Empress,  robed  in  lace 
and  flashing  with  jewels,  seemed  to  realise  Mery's  lines 
as,  with  her  stately  Spanish  grace,  she  glided  by  the  Em- 
peror's side  to  her  place  : — 

KH]IMt(llf  liil'Il-niUKk'. 

I  fii  !«•  eirf  i»t  rnuiril, 
I'Vrt  toi  '[iii  l'»  fnruuv 
Ii'unrar.Hi  Anoint. 

At  (lie  conclusion  of  the  cantata  the  (irand  Master 
of  tin*  ( Vretnniiics  conducted  her  Mojcstr  buck  to  the 

EljMf. 

On  the  morrow  betimes  all  Paris  was  in  the  streets, 
and  myriads  of  men  and  Women  were  massed  along  the 
right  and  the  left  bank"  of  (he  Seine  to  see  the  Suite 
wedding  pn«e«ioii  move  to  Xotre  Dame  and  buck  !o 
lli>'  Tuilerie>.     Early  in  the  morning  the  EmiM-mr  re- 

|Nlireil  t"  the  Elysi'-e.  win  re.  With  the  Empress,  lie  attended 
tuns*  and  ii-ceiviil  the  Sacrament  ;  and  then  the  august 
couple  set  forth  for  Notre  Dame  with  [MHiip  tlie  like  of 
whieh  had  not  gratified  the  sight  of  the  Parisian*  since 
the  baptism  of  the  King  of  Koine.1     The  golden    hair  of 
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the  Empress  waa  clasped  by  the  crown  which  Napoli 
hatl  placed  upon  the  head  of  Marie  Louise.     The  bra 
party  occupied  the  state  carriages  which  bed  901 II 
the  coronation  of  Napoleon  I.,  that  of  their  Maji 
being  drawn  by  eight  horses,  with  a  squadron  <>' 
and  a  regiment  of  heavy  cavalry  for  escort. 

In  Notre  Dame  a  vast  amphitheatre  had  been  raised 
about  the  principal  altar,  before  which,  under 
canopy,  upon  a  raised  platform,  were  the  state  chain  of 
the  royal  couple.  The  amphitheatre  was  filled  with  tla- 
Diplomatic  Body,  the  Senators,  Deputies,  and  Councillors 
of  State;  the  galleries  were  given  up  t'>  the  wives  -■:" 
ambassadors  and  State  dignitaries,  and  in  the  nave 
first  row  of  chairs  was  reserved  for  the  marshals,  admi: 
the  Grand  Chancellor,  and  the.  ^rnnd  crimes  of  the  I 
of  Honour.  The  reverberation  of  salutes,  which  told 
brilliant  host  massed  in  the  sombre  lights  of  the  anci 
cathedral  that  the  Emperor  and  his  bride  had  left 
Tuilcries,  caused  a  general  movement,  that  re1 
itself  in  Hashes  of  colour  from  coronets,  stars,  ecabl 
ami  gold  and  silver  lace,  upon  which  the  lighi 
through  the  stained  glass.  As  the  booming  of  tl 
went  on,  and  the  sounds  of  martial  music  finl  t'.u 
and  then  clashed  and  echoed  under  the  Baaed 
doors  of  the  great  porch  were  thrown  wide  open,  a  broad 
silver  path  of  light  swept  to  the  estrade  and  the  altar,  and 
the  robed  Archbishopof  Paris,  preceded  by  !■'■ 
was  seen  moving  slowly  forward  lo  meet  the  wedding 
party,  At  the  same  lime  troops  of  ambassadors  and 
ministers  hurried  to  their  places,  and  the  cheerful 
without  heralded  the  approach  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom. The  procession  of  the  clergy  under  the  porch 
darkened  the  aisle  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  it  turned 
and  moved  towards  the  altar.  The  immense  conj 
lion  rose,  the  clatter  of  swords  almost  drowned 
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solemn  notes  of  the  Wedding  March  ;  ami  the  Em](en>r 
ap[>eared,  leading  his   bride,  with  the  Regent  diamond   - 
sparkling  on  her  bosom. 

The  marriage  rite  was  performed  by  the  Archbishop,1 
the  Bishop  of  Nancy  presenting  the  pieces  of  gold  and  the 
ring  u|>on  a  gold  salver  to  be  blessed.  The  Empress 
Hashed  with  the  light  of  the  jewels  in  her  dress  as  she 
moved  from  the  throne  to  the  altar,  and  as,  after  the 
benediction,  she  crossed  her  brow,  her  lips,  her  heart, 
with  her  thumb,  in  the  Swinish  fashion.  The  ceremony 
at  an  end,  the  Archbishop  led  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
.back  to  the  cathedral  j»orch ;  and  the  Imperial  pair  re- 
turned along  the  quays  to  the  Tuilcries. 

From  the  palace  balcony  their  Majesties  received  the 
Paris  and  provincial  deputations  from  the  workmen's 
corporations,  and  the  mutual  lieiiefit  societies,  who  had 
joined  in  the  wedding  procession,  and  now  marched  past 
with  music  and  banners,  shouting  '  Long  life  to  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress ! '  Then  the  august  couple  were 
allowed  |o  retire  to  the  duties  of  host  and  hostess  within 
the  palace.  A  small  dirmcr-pnrly,  a  concert,  in 'which  a 
citntatn  -lr  rirrnfUtlitinv  was  sung  in  Spanish  eoMumes,  and 
the  presentation  of  the  State  dignitaries  and  their  wives 
to  the  bride  brought  a  long  day  of  successive  ceremonies 
to  a  close. 

The  first  favour  which  the  Empress  Eugenie  begged  of 
her  luisUtnd  wil-  the  panlon  of  4,.;t2  individuals  who 
had  lieen  exiled  i>r  tnms|x»rti-d  in  ] lecember  1851*  The 
fervour  and  frequency  with  which  the  Empress  pleaded 
for  mercy  in  Ix-lintf  of  workmen  who  had  brought  their 
families  into  <li-.ir.-s  through  their  jtolitical  .iflences  left 
her  at  a  lost  sometimes  for  ninom  why  her  proteges 
•mould  he  -pared.     (In  one  occasion  she  had  taken  the 

■  S-c  A|>|iim1ii  f.ir  llir  ullwi*!  '  J  li  ■  J-n™  »u  dunl  Kehnurjr  4. 
jiri  >j.-T»Ji!i!ii>  at  t.'ir  I'MvuiiHiiaJ. 
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part  of  an  artisan  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  cons 
iug  with  other*  against  the  Government. 

'  Mon  Dieu  ! '  said  the  Empress  in  his  defence,  '  how 
can  this  man  be  guilty  ?  How  could  he  find  time  to  be 
a  conspirator,  with  a  wife  and  six  children  to  support  F  ' 

The  logic  made  men  smile,  but  it  won  the  workman's 
pardon. 

Fifteen   years    after   marriage   Napoleon    wrote 
estimate  of  the  character  of  his  wife  : — 

'The  Countess  of  Teba  has  not  disappeared  Q 
lustre  of  the  diadem  of  France.     The  character  of  the* 
Empress  still  remains  that  of  a  lady  of  the  amplest  ;i 
most    natural    tastes.       After   her    visit    to    Hi 
patients  nt  AlDJfflM  untiling  seemed   to  surprise  her 
than  the  murmur  of  applause  which   everywhere 
brated  her  courageous  initiative;  she  was,  indeed,  dist 
by  its  excess. 

*  The  lot  of  all  classes  of  the  unfortunate  constant!; 
awakens  her  especial  solicitude.     It  is  known  with 
efficacious  activity  she  has  intervened  in  the  reorganja.  B 
of  the   prisons   for   youthfid    offenders,  in    n  form; 
labour,  and  in  the  administration  of  charitable  societ 
She  founded  the  Societe  dee  IV-ts  de  I'Enfanceai)  Tr.i> 
How   many  generous  reforms  she    still  pursue!  with 
marvellous  perseverance  !     A  little  of  the  young 
.strcii'iuf  \~  -till  to  be  found  in  her.     The  condition  of 
women  singularly  preoccupy-;  her.     Her  ..■iTurts  are  given 
to  the  elevation  of  her  sex.     It  was  she  who,  on  a  fitting 
occasion,  decorated  Boh  Bonhenr. 

1  In  two  instances  during  tin-  war  of  Italy — and  during 
the  voyage  of  the  Emperor  to  Algeria— she  has  exercised 
tlir  Regency.  We  know  with  what  moderation,  what 
political  tact  and  sentiment  of  Justin-. 

•Relieved  of  the  occupations  of  state,  the  Kmpreas 
devotes  herself  to  serious  studies  (■■■■■  Uvre  '"'.'■  lecture  (e* 
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pttiM  wrutuex).  We  may  say  that  there  is  no  economical 
or  financial  question  of  which  she  is  ignorant.  It  is  • 
charming  to  hear  her  discuss  these  difficult  problems 
with  men  of  authority.  Literature,  history*,  and  art 
are  also  frequently  the  subjects  of  her  conversations. 
AtOompiegue  nothing  is  more  attractive  than  a  tea  jKirty 
of  the  Empress  [ce  que  Ton  appefle  un  the  <le  Tlmpera- 
trice). 

•  Surrounded  by  a  select  circle,  she  engages  with  equal 
facility  in  the  most  elevated  moot  questions,  or  the 
moot  familiar  topics  of  the  day.  The  freshness  of  her 
powers  of  perception,  the  strength,  the  boldness  even,  of 
her  opinions,  at  once  impress  and  captivate.  Her  mode 
of  expressing  herself,  occasionally  incorrect,  is  full  of 
picturcsquencss  and  life  (»Sr»«  lnmjn<je,  tjttelqtwjoiti  in- 
correct, e#t  I'lcin  tie  content-  ft  tfe  inourenient).  Willi 
astonishing  -tower  of  exact  expression  in  conversation  on 
common  affairs,  she  rises  in  remarks  on  matters  of  slat** 
or  Morality  In  a  pitch  of  real  eloquence. 

'lions  without  being  bigoted,  well  informed  without 
being  pedantic,  she  talks  on  all  subjects  with  great  uncon 
strain!  (tllxtntfan).  She,  [»crhaps,  is  too  fond  of  discussion 
(1'ent-t'tre  uimc-t-elfc  trop  la  Juutumitm).  Very  sprightly 
in  her  nature,  she  often  lets  herself  be  carried  away  by 
her  feelings,  which  have  more  than  unco  excited  enmities; 
but  her  exaggeration.",  have  always  for  their  foundation 
the  love  of  good. 

'In  addition  to  the  intelligent  woman,  and  the  prudent 
and  courageous  sovereign,  it  remains  for  us  to  show  the 
mother,  full  of  solicitude  and  tenderness  for  her  son. 

-  It  has  la-en  her  wish  that  the  Prince  Imperial  should 
receive  a  muiily  education.  She  causes  statements  of  his 
occU]nttioris  |o  lie  rendered  toiler;  she  follows  the  progress 
of  his  studies;  she,  so  to  say,  assists  day  by  day  in  the 
development  of  that  young  intelligence,  in  the  growth  of 
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book     that  mental  uowcr  which  in  tlie  inheritor  of  so  high  a 

,1 ft  »rtune  is  a  pledge*  ot  the  most  brilliant  future  career  (a  cette 

croissance  de  r  esprit  qui  chez  Fheritier  dune  si  haute  for- 
tune est  le  yat/e  du  plus  MUant  arenir).91 


1  The  MS.  of  thi>  article,  which      in  the  Tuileriee  after  the  fall  of  the 
appeared  in  the  Div  iMcembre.  wop      Empire, 
found,  in  the  Emperor'**  autograph, 
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ClIAPTEK    IX. 

THE    FIRST    YEAR    OP    THE    EMPIRE. 


Wiiks  the  marriage  rejoicings  were  fairly  over,  ami  the  chap. 
Senate  and  the  Legislative  body  had  given  their  fete  to  '*'  - 
the  Imperial  couple,  the  Emjieror  set  resolutely  to  the 
labours  of  government.  He  was  by  nature  a  worker  ait 
well  as  a  thinker.  He  never  wearied  of  giving  finishing 
touches  and  final  revision*  to  the  State  pa]>crs  which  he 
put  forth.  Madame  Cornu  used  to  say  that  he  delighted 
in  the  correction  of  proofs.  This  proceeded  from  his 
anxiety  to  think  every  subject  thoroughly  out,  and  besure 
that  he  had  approached  and  judged  it  from  every  point. 
He  had  watched  the  progress  and  eflectsof  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851.  and  had  seen  that  it  had  given  a  wholesome 
stimulus  to  the  peaceful  relations  of  civilised  communi- 
ties. After  calculating  well  the  probable  effects  of  a 
similar  exhibition  in  Paris,  he  issued  a  decree  on  March  8 
summoning  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and  art  world  to 
an  Universal  Exhibition,  to  be  ojiened  ill  the  t'hanijw 
Ely Vt»  on  May  j,  1855.  This  was  a  fresh  pledge  of  the 
|ieaceful  intentions  of  the  Im|wriul  Government,  ami  was 
a  striking  answer,  by  anticipation,  to  the  deputations  from 
I^nidon  which  waited  ti|>on  the  Em|icror  a  few  (Ian 
later — one  bearing  an  address  signed  by  4,000  I>n»don 
citizens,  in  which  a  hope  was  expressed  Unit  the  alliance 
between  England  and  France  might  Ik-  maintained,  and 
the  peace  of  the  world  thereby  secured ;  and  the  other 
asking  the  Imperial  patronage  for  a  society  just  formed 
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took  to  carry  out  his  old  plan  for  the  junction  of  the  Atlantic 
— ^ — '  and  Pacific  Oceans  vid  Nicaragua.1  The  Emperor 
answered  the  London  merchants :  *  *  I  am  touched  by 
this  manifestation.  It  fortifies  me  in  the  faith  with  which 
the  good  sense  of  the  English  nation  has  always  inspired 
me.  During  my  long  stay  in  England  I  admired  the 
liberty  she  enjoyed  through  the  perfection  of  her  institu- 
tions. There  was  a  moment,  however,  last  year,  when  I 
feared  that  public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  real  condition 
of  France  and  her  sentiments  towards  Great  Britain  had 
been  led  astray ;  but  the  good  faith  of  a  great  people 
cannot  be  long  deceived,  and  the  step  yott  have  taken 
towards  me  is  a  striking  proof  of  it.  Since  I  have  been 
in  power,  my  efforts  have  been  constantly  directed  to  the 
development  of  the  prosperity  of  France.  I  understand 
her  interests :  they  do  not  differ  from  those  of  all  civilised 
nations.  Like  you,  I  wish  for  peace,  and,  in  order  to 
secure  it,  I  also  desire  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  between 
the  two  countries.' 

A  further  pledge  of  the  cordial  good  feeling  which 
was  springing  up  between  the  English  and  French 
Governments  throughout  1853 — while  the  aspect  of 
affairs  was  darkening  in  the  East — was  the  transfer  of 
the  will  of  Xapoloon  I.  from  Doctors'  Commons  to  the 
French  judicial  authorities.  This  was  a  return  courtesy 
for  the  homage  which  the  Emperor  had  paid  to  the  memory 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  occasion  of  the  great 
captain's  funeral  in  the  previous  November. 

Count  Walcwski.  French  ambassador  in  London,  ap- 
plied to  the  Prince  President  to  know  whether  he  should 
attend  the  State  obsequies.  The  Prince  replied :  •Cer- 
tainly :  that  he  wished  to  forget   the  past  ;  that  he  had 

1  Sir   Clmrli*    Fox    was    nt    t)n»  '-'  M-in-li  28,  1853. 

heAd  of  this  deputation. 
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always  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  friendly  terms  in 
which  the  late  Dtike  hud  spoken  of  him ;  and  Unit   he  • 
desired  to  continue  on  the  best  tentts  with  England.' ' 

While  these  amenities  were  fostering  mi  entente  eor- 
ttinte  between  the  English  and  French  nations,  French 
industry,  gaining  confidence  with  each  fresh  pledge  of 
j-eace,  prospered  aj«ice.  The  decree  which  declared  the 
prolongation  of  the  ltue  de  Itivoli  to  be  a  useful  public 
improvement,  set  on  foot  in  earnest  that  mighty  series  of 
works  in  the  capital  which  was  destined  to  be  an  immortal 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  sovereign,  In-yond  the 
reach  even  til'  such  paltry  and  immoral  enemies  as  the 
ediles  who  have  had  sway  in  Paris  since  1870.  With 
the  return  of  public  confidence,  atnl  the  resumption  of 
work  in  every*  part  of  the  Empire,  sjieculatioii  became 
rife;  and  the  Bourse  was  tlirnnged  with  men  im|m(ient 
to  use  the  golden  opportunity.  A  prodigious  number  of 
enterprises  Wen1  lloated.  Men  grew  suddenly  opulent. 
A  new  society  spring  up.  The  nuuwaiu  riefuv  thronged 
the  Hois,  pressed  around  the  new  throne,  and  mingled 
with  the  notabilities  of  the  State-,  It  was  a  time  of  ho(»e, 
a  time  of  enjoyment.  The  country  had  awakened  to 
[Miice  and  pros-tcnty  under  the  strong  hand  of  a  prince 
who  w«s  i-sseutially  of  his  time,  and  beyond  com-Kire 
the  most  capable  reigning  sovereign  the  world  had  seen 
for  many    iLiyi1.      In    l  he   excitenn-iit    strange,  fantastic 

1  S|.»linu-    ••{     tin-     l>uk>'     .if  in   Kiir»--  t-wjrt  nnr  »ni   ir«  re- 

Williru.-1.in'-   fiin.ml,    I,.nl     1  k-rlty  iirwritntiv-    In   th-    hiiiT*I.      /'*■* 

•-irl.im.-1  in    tiu-    Ilium-  irf  !««■■*:  ottt  ir.«  ,»4  FViw-r.    Untlic  ronlrwy, 

'II ir  fci  lh-   fri-mlU    d-it..i-  it-  nil-r.  alio  mti'ttt,  i-tha)...  luw 

i»j.ri  tilt   1..   Kruno-,  tin-  UTm!  nii.l  I*-. »p<rb  .1   l»  liaiv    Wk    fi.oi 

fri-nlh  iiHli"ti.  tbiii  t-<-titi><l  l>>  thrii  j-'itiiiur  in  tin-  lm-(   ri.iu.iur"  <•■  **  tb* 

\.-.w  t,.ti,.n  f..r  hi.  million  '  Tln-j  mikuu  tlw  lit-!  *>■  uitK.urwv  hi-  in- 
p-.-anlrtt  Iiim  r*  n  ( •■  aurlhv  ..f  b-iititiii  •■■  »•»■)  ■  n-nrvwuuiio-.'  - 
tla-i:    n«-i;     Mr.  Tim- lui*   Martin      lift  «f  ih,  /W-,-.  ik*^,  Li  TW 

rt-nmrki  Ilial  '  m-n    I L  r  -I — •- 1  •■-  Stub*       d'rv  .Martin.  i.iL.  ii. 
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bubbles  were  blown,  and  they  burst  Eater  with  warnii 
sounds.     But  these  extravagances  of  prosperity  wens,  i 
pectthftr  to  the  Second  Empire;  albeit  the  foes  of  i 
Bonapartea  have  laboured  to  present  them  to  I 
temptation  of  mankind  us  the   peculiar  product   of  a 
Napoleonic  dynasty.  We  have  seen  similar  ex'.ravagai 
followed  by  a  general  collapse  in  our  own  and  otl: 
countries. 

In    1853,  however,  the  Second  Empire  was  in 
bright  and  golden  heyday  of  its  yontli,  and  the  Eat 
influence  of  the  first  lady  in  the  land  was  begi 
be  felt  iu  the  moulding  of  a  brilliant  polite  society  abofl 
the  throne.     This  influence  was  first  made 
the  outer  world  by  old  scandals,  anecdotes,  and   mots 
re-turned  and  re-dyed,  which  began  to  float   about   1 
capital  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Court.     Even  in   185 
were  laid  the  false  foundations  of  the  cowardly  lamp 

of  Hochefort  of  1S69-70.    Two  months  after  the  found 
nun  of  the  Empire  the 'Honiteur' editor  was  busy  1 
■waring  the  voice  of  calumny,     While  a  comn 
regulating  the  order  of   precedence    at   Court; 
chamberlains  were  pondering  the  propriety  of   knai 
breecheB;  while  the  Court  was  striving  to  put  some  curb 
upon  the  crowds  of  wearers  of  foreign   orders  and  the 
nobility  of  doubtful  title,  the  wicked  tongues  of  Paris— 
a  formidable  artillery — wagged  apace,  and    hi.';. 
sheer  repetition  and  perseverance  in  malevolence,  to  fasten 
a  series  of  scandals  and  ridiculous  stories  iu  the  public 
mind.     The  bitter  bread  thus  cast  upon  the  waters  wan 
to  l«'  found  after  many  days. 

The  session  of  the  Senate  and  Legislative  Body  was 
opened  at  the  beginning  of  March,  the  Empress  making 
her  first  appearance  at  a  State  ceremonial  after  her 
marriage,  having  the  Princess  Mathildc  on  her  right  and 
the   Countess   de    Motuijo   on    her    left ;    the    1 
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standing  before  the  throne,  supjHirted  on   tint  right  by     chap. 
King  Jerome,  and  on  the  left  by  Prince  Napoleon.  - —  .. — 

1  A  year  ago,'  the  Emperor  said  to  his  faithful  Sena  tons 
and  Deputies,  '  I  called  you  together  to  inaugurate  the 
Constitution  proclaimed  by  virtue  of  the  powers  which 
the  people  had  conferred  upon  me.  Since  that  time 
order  has  remained  unbroken  ;  the  taw,  resuming  its 
empire,  has  made  it  possible  to  restore  to  their  homes 
most  of  the  men  whom  it  had  been  necessary  to  treat 
with  rigour.  The  public  wealth  has  grown  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  [Kirt  of  it  which  it  is  possible  to  estimate 
daily  has  alone  increased  alxuit  two  milliards.1 

'  Work  has  become  plentiful  in  all  departments  of 
industry.  The  same  progress  is  lieing  realised  in  Africa, 
where  our  army  has  just  distinguished  itself  by  heroic 
victories.  The  form  of  government  has  been  legally 
modified,  and  without  trouble,  by  the  free  suffrages  of 
the  |M<ople.  Extensive  works  have  been  put  in  o|R>ration 
without  the  ini[>ositioii  of  a  new  tax,  and  without  having 
recourse  to  a  loan.  Veace  has  been  maintained  with 
dignity.  All  the  Powers  have  recognised  the  new 
Government  France  now  enjoys  institutions  which  can 
stand  alone,  and  the  stability  of  which  does  not  dejtend 
on  a  man's  life. 

'These  results  have  not  cost  a  great  effort,  because 
they  were  in  the  mind  and  interest  of  everyliody.  To 
those  who  would  deny  their  im|Ktrtance  I  would  answer 
that  hardly  fourteen  months  ago  the  country  was  left  to 
the  chances  of  anarchy.  To  those  who  might  regret  that 
more  litxTty  was  not  to  he  found  in  them  I  would 
answer:  Liberty  has  never  hcl|>ed  to  make  a  durable 
jxilitical  edifice.  Liberty  crowns  it  when  lime  has  con- 
solidated it. 

1   KL;hti  luillioai  »t*rliti|f. 
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'  Nor  should  we  forget  that  even  when  the  immense 
majority  of  the  country  has  confidence  in  ihe  prea 
faith  in  the  future,  there  remain  always  iucorrigible  uh.1i- 
riduals,  who,  forgetful  of  their  own  experience,  of  their 
past  fears,  of  their  disappointment-,  obstinately  refuse  to 
recognise  the  public  will ;  who  shamelessly  deny  the 
reaHtyof  (acta,  nod,  in  the  midst  of  a  sea  which  grows 
calmer  every  day,  call  upon  the  tempest  which  would 
engulph  them  first. 

'These  occult  activities  of  the  various  parties  only 
serve  at  every  opportunity  to  reveal  their  impob  QC 

the  Government,  undisturbed  by  them, is  anxious  before  all 
things  u>  give  France  b  good  administration,  and  to  afford 
confidence  to  Europe.  In  pursuit  of  this  double 
it  is  firmly  resolved  to  reduce  expenditure  i 
to  devote  all  the  resources  of  the  country  to  useful  ends; 
to  maintain  strict  loyalty  in  international  relations,  in 
order  to  prove  to  the  most  incredulous  that  when  Frwot 
expresses  her  formal  intention  to  maintain  peace  sin- 
must  be  believed,  for  she  is  strong  enough  not  to  fear, 
and  consequently  not  to  deceive,  anybody. 

'You  will  see,  gentlemen,  by  the  Budget  that  ' 
be  submitted  to  you,  that  our  financial  position  has  mm 
been  better  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  that  the 
public  revenue  has  increased  beyond  all  expectation. 

'  Nevertheless  the  army,  already  reduced  by  30,000 
men,  is  about  to  lie  further  lessened  by  20,000. 

•  Host  of  the  measures  which  will  be  submitted  to  you 
will  he  ot'  the  ordinary  kind  ;  and  this  is  the  most  favour- 
able indication  of  our  position.  Nations  are  fortunate 
when  their  governments  see  do  occasion  to  have  recourse 
to  extraordinary  legislation. 

'Let  us,  then,  thank   Providence  for  the  visible  pro 

baa  extended  over  our  efforts;  let  us  persevere 

IB  that  line  of  firmness  aud  moderation  which  reassures  men 
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at  once,  which  tends  to  the  public  gcxxl  without  violence,     chap. 
and  thus  prevents  all  reaction.     Let  us  always  put  our       **' 
tmst  in  God  and  in  ourselves,  as  in  the  mutual  sup|>ort 
we  owe  to  one  another  ;  and  let  us  1k»  proud  to  see  that 
in  so  short  a  time  this  great  country  has  found  j>eace,  ami 
has  become  pros|>crous  at  home  and  honoured  abroad.9 

The  promise  that  lil>erty  would  crown  the  edifice  of 
the  Constitution  when  time  had  consolidated  it  was 
treasured  up  by  hostile  spirits,  to  be  used  later — not  to 
force  the  completion  of  the  Im|>erial  idea,  but  as  a  rally- 
iug-poiut  for  the  men  who  were  bent  on  r<K>j>cning  *  the 
e|KM'h  of  revolutions*  in  their  unfortunate  country. 

During  the  second  Parliamentary  session  of  the  Em- 
pire an  imjx>rtant  series  of  domestic  measures  was 
| Missed.  The  eoueiliation  courts  of  prtuVhonnne*  were 
reformed  in  an  equitable  spirit  between  employers  and 
employed.  The  deferred  annuities  granted  from  the  Caisse 
de  Rctrnile  under  the  law  of  1850  were  modified.  The 
Mission  proved  that  the  inde|>endence  of  the  Legislative 
Itody  lnu I  not  been  destroyed,  for  the  Peputies  opj>osed 
the  (iovernmeiit  prohibitions  on  the  |hmmou*  of  civil  ser- 
\aiits;  and  the  commission  of  the  Jhidgct.  of  which  M. 
S-hncider  wa>  president,  uttered  warning*,  to  which,  in 
the  first  flush  of  pro*j>erity,  too  little  heed  was  given.1 
Tlie  <  lovenmicnt  measiin*  for  punishing  a*  a  parricide  tlu* 
culprit  guilty  of  an  attempt  U|>on  the  life  of  the  Kni|>eror, 
and  with  death  attempt*  upon  tin-  life  of  any  mcml>cr  of 
the  Imiicrial  fauiilv.  was  modified  bv  the  Iie«ri*lative 
IVnIv.  For  the  latter  crime  tran*| Notation  wa*  sul*ti- 
tuted.  At  the  rliim-  of  the  session  President  Hillault  re- 
|M»r:»d  to  the  Km  pen  >r  that  the  *e**ion  of  t  line  months 

1   •  !•   1!    imt   !•»)*•  fi*.-ip«!.'   «*id  iif  ri>iiit.  Ami  tSf  eiamplt*  of  midtlrn 

M      S'Kt  «-i  li't'm     ivpnrt,    'that    thi*  furfiint'*    may    umlulv   e\ritf   inen'« 

Miwiflfii    7.-'    in     nil     -urutin—.    tlw  i main  1  tat i>»u*.  ami  lr*d  to  di*]>Ior»Mr 

aIhiihU'  <-••   1  •!'  t*«|>itnl.    tlif    fWilitit-*  t**in|»tAti<>n*  ainl  r\<vi 
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book     had  done  more  good  work  than  former  sessions  of  six 


IX. 


months ;  and  that  the  Deputies,  in  separating,  felt  the 
patriotic  satisfaction  of  having,  in  concert  with  the  Em- 
peror's Government,  worked  efficaciously  for  the  good  of 
the  country.  In  a  remarkable  article  on  the  labours  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Legislative  Body,  the 4  Moniteur '  noted  that 
the  latter  body  had  presented  no  less  than  103  amend- 
ments to  the  measures  sent  down  to  them  from  the  Coun- 
cil of  Suite,  and  that  of  these  the  Council  had  accepted 
74.  Among  the  amendments  of  the  Deputies  were  re- 
ductions of  the  Budget  to  the  extent  of  three  millions  of 
francs — a  proof  that  the  elective  body  had  still  an  effec- 
tual control  over  the  public  money.1 

Outside  Parliament  the  Emperor  laboured  to  put  the 
vessel  of  the  State  in  thorough  order.  He  abolished  the 
Ministry  of  Police,  which  he  had  created  after  the  coup 
(fetat,  and  created  a  Direction  of  Public  Safety,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  Director 
had  extensive  powers,  especially  over  the  press  and  the 
publishers  of  popular  literature.  That  these  powers  were 
often  shamefully  used  by  such  doubtful  servants  of  the 
Empire  as  M.  Collet  -Meygret,  and  that  they  were  ex- 
ceptionally and  irrationally  severe,  cannot  now  be 
doubted.  At  the  same  time  we  are  bound  to  take  into 
account  the  condition  not  only  of  the  press  after  the 
revolution  of  February,  but  of  the  popular  literature 
which  some  four  thousand  lx>ok-hawkers  were  perpetu- 
ally spreading  over  the  villages  and  country  towns  of 
France.  The  number  of  publications  distributed  by  this 
agency  was  estimated  at  ten  millions  of  volumes  annually, 
and  uearlv  all  of  this  literature  was  immoral  or   revo- 


1  One  hundred  and  sixty-two  departmental  and  commercial  debt*, 
public  and  pri\ate  HilN  were  pawed,  the  purchase  of  canal*,  and  for  nevcra! 
including   measures   lor    regulating      important  railway  linen. 
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httiniiury.  In  1849  a  law  hud  lievn  passed  compelling 
Imok-hawkers  to  lake  out  a  license ;  but  their  | tucks  of  . 
poison  luul  Ixmiii  left  untouclrcd.  In  1853  u  com mission 
was  appointed  to  examine  all  Ixxtks.  destined  lo  be  sold 
liy  the  hawkers,  and  no  IK'  coulil  be  hawked  that  had  not 
received  th«>  sanction  of  this  IhmIv.  Tin1  necessity  for 
wvere  control  was  demonstrated  by  M.  Nisard  in  Ins 
'History  of  ibe  Popular  literature  of  France.'  If  the  com- 
mission now  and  then  showed  severity  towards  works  on 
purely  [xiliiiral  or  party  grounds,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
they  did  the  public  good  service  in  clearing  the  villages 
of  u  literature  of  the  most  debasing  description. 

During  the  year  1853  two  conspiracies  '  to  assassinate 
the  Kmjicror  were  discovered, and  the  revelations  brought 
to  light  by  the  police  indicated  the  continued  life  and 
activity  of  the  secret  societies:  but  public  confidence  was 
not  disturbed.  The  tide  of  prosperity  remained  strong  and 
steady  :  a  new  life  had  ln-en  breathed  into  the  Imdy  social  ; 
and  all  classes  felt  that  the  Kinjieror  was  too  powerful  for 
his  enemies.  The  couiiuereial  and  building  activity  in 
Paris  was  prodigious.  Three  great  highways — the  Hue 
ih*  Uivoli,  the  tionlcvurd  de  St  rast  m>iul',  and  the  Kile  des 
failles — wen-  in  progress,  the  Works  at  the  Ixmvre  were 
being  pushed  vigorously,  and  the  new  central  markets 
wen*  rising  rapidly.  Outside  Paris — on  tin*  plain  of 
Satory — the  Kui|»eror  had  e-Ld»lished  a  camp,  where 
military  inaiio-uvr<*«,  which  he  [ntm mally  direeliil,  were 
|H-r|H-tiially  in  progress.     The  friend  of  \hw\  he    was 

alive  to  the  condition-  on   which  alone  jhiic* uld  be 

secured  :  and,  while  he  had  reduced  the  numU-r*  of  his 
army,  he  had  never  ceased  to  study  the  means  of  adding 
to  iL-  efficiency.     It    was  bis  linn  resolve  that    France 


ii.-  that   tuVilrnim!  ihiI       trtf    ■•( 
lii|>|-^1U--.    ••i.l     ..-»    iLr       tbrty-M 
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book     should  be  strong  by  land  and  sea.     While  he  watched 

TV  . 

.  -  V  *  over  the  army  he  did  not  neglect  the  navy.  His  efforts 
to  develope  the  maritime  energies  and  increase  the  ton- 
nage of  France,  to  protect  and  extend  colonial  enterprise 
and  to  improve  his  foreign  commerce,  have  been  fairly 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Lindsay.1  In  truth,  France  owes  her 
present  formidable  navy  to  Napoleon  III.  and  to  his  naval 
adviser,  M.  Dupuy  de  Lome.  A  new  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  navy,  indeed,  dates  from  the  accession  of  the 
Emperor. 

Hut  the  year  1853,  which  opened  with  marriage 
feasts  and  prospects  of  piping  times  of  peace,  was  de- 
stined to  close  gloomily.  On  September  2 1  the  Prince 
Consort,  in  the  course  of  a  letter  to  Baron  Stockman, 
touched  in  the  following  vigorous  words  on  the  political 
situation : 2 — r  Meyendorff  is  the  Vienna  Cabinet.  Louis 
Napoleon  wishes  for  peace,  enjoyment,  and  cheap  corn. 
The  King  of  Prussia  is  a  reed  shaken  by  the  wind.  We 
are  paralysed  through  not  knowing  what  our  agent  in 
Constantinople  is  or  is  not  doing.  The  Divan  has 
become  fanatically  warlike  and  headstrong,  and  reminds 
one  of  Prussia  in  1806.  The  public  here  is  furiously 
Turkish  and  anti-Russian.  All  this  makes  Aberdeen's 
bed  not  one  of  roses.' 

The  Eastern  Question  had  been  spreading  darkly  along 
the  horizon  for  maiiv  months,  and  under  its  influence 
England  and  France  had  been  drawing  closer  together — 
the  Court  and  British  statesmen  having  been  fairlv  forced  to 
acknowledge  the  sincerity  of  the  Emperor's  desire  for 
peace  and  tor  an  alliance  with  England.  In  October  the 
Prince  l\m>ort  wrote  to  Baron  Stockmar  that  the  rela- 
tions between  England  and  France  had  4  settled  into  an 

1    Ifi*tnnt  of  M'-nhaiit    Shifting  *  Lifv  of  thr  IVtivv  CohmoH,     liv 

ami  Anrimt   <  onmi'-rrr.      \\\    \\ .  S.       Tht'nrioiv  Mtirlin. 
Liinl-.iv.     SanipxMi  L«»n\  Mill  ( '  ». 
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entente   cordmle.'      In    the  following  month  the  Prince    CI**P' 

observed   to   his  old  correspondent:    'Louis  Napoleon ' 

shows  by  far  the  greatest  statesmanship,  which  is  easier 
for  the  individual  than  for  the  many  s  he  is  moderate,  but 
firm  ;  gives  way  to  us  even  when  his  plan  is  better  than 
ours,  and  revels  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  advantages  he 
derives  from  the  alliance  with  us.'1  By  January  7,  1854, 
the  Prince  Consort  playfully  admitted  that  Pahnerston 
and  Louis  Xapolcon  were  the  idols  of  the  public,  *  the 
favourites  for  the  Derby ! '  Simultaneously  with  the 
aggravation  of  the  Eastern  difficulty  in  the  autumn  of 
1853  the  general  failure  of  the  harvest  happened.1  The 
prospect  of  war  appeared  in  conjunction  with  that  of  dear 
bread — a  conjunction  of  misfortunes  calculated  to  try  the 
foundations  of  any  government. 

The  Emperor  met  the  dear  bread  question  boldly. 
Formerly  the  municipal  council  of  Paris  had  issued  bread 
tickets  to  the  poor  in  times  of  scarcity,  on  presentation  of 
which  they  received  loaves  at  a  reduced  price  from  the 
l>akcr».  This  was  municipal  charity  on  a  large  scale. 
The  Imperial  Government  met  the  difficulty  by  fixing  the 
price  of  bread  at  f<  >rty  centimes,  and  empowering  the  bakers 
to  claim  from  the  municipality  the  difference  Itelwecn  this 
price  and  I  he  real  price,  based  on  the  quotations  of  the 
various  corn-markets  of  France.  When  the  real  price  fell 
lk'low  forty  centimes,  the  municipal  council  was  em[»owered 
to  keep  the  selling  price  above  the  real  price,  and  so  (o 

1  '  I* mm    Nnp.il.~Hi    ipiwiir     to  >irij?m*]h  he  wintinl  to  withhold  (Who 

har*  Iwm  •trnitrbil'<>rwitr<l   (riWt>-Al  him  with  thr  "  Mon  Ki*i»,"  ■nd  hai 

through. -ill    (Iw   wh.ilp    tniwu-tion.  I»iml  if  into  an  *lli»i..-  with  him.' 

ma    ah-i*    lii-     Million      1-illK-rnl  -    fstUr    ,.f  lAt    IVi-rr    timtart    tm 

th™i«-ho-  lo   )■•  tuuM    liv    mnitY  llanm  Slvlmar,  Amru-t  IO.  lK>J. 

■■■•)  Ih.rlriiwiif  n.>tv-nwiBU>ki.kii,|i  •  Thr  itrtk-h-nr*  1..  W  n,.dr  up 

■  litth-oVrf  ill.-  tr.itn.     I'll.-  J-JHprh.r  uiioiinlnl    t>-    IO,O0O,oiiO  hrrloliUM 

Nii-hola*  I...  now  tjuii.-  irrmtiiitoiuly  of  ouni. 
iin.li-   for   bim   thi-   ]•  >«iti>>n    « hirli 

VOL.    III.  <■    U 
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Br*>K-     recover  the  advances  made.  A  baker's  fund  was  established 

with  the  guarantee  of  the  citr.  and.  under  the  authority 

of  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  to  regulate  matters  between 
the  trade  and  the  municipality.  By  this  agency  bread  w^s 
to  remain  at  a  fixed  moderate  price,  or  nearly  so.  In 
addition  the  Government  abolished  the  sliding  scale  of 
duties  on  the  importation  of  cereals,  as  prejudicial  to 
speculation  in  corn — importers  being  always  in  fear  of  a 
sudden  increase  of  duties. 

This  abolition  of  the  sliding  scale  created  disnay 
among  the  protectionists,  while  it  was  accepted  by  the 
more  enlightened  portion  of  the  community  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  liberal  direction  which  the  Imperial  Government 
would  take  in  commercial  legislation.  It  was  the  first 
sign  of  the  Emperor's  Free  Trade  proclivities. 

The  reduction  of  the  tax  on  corn  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  a  similar  reduction  on  the  importation  of  cattle. 
Then  the  immense  railway  interest  to  which  the  Emperor 
had  given  activity  clamoured  for  cheap  iron  and  coal. 
The  sudden  development  of  railways  had  sent  up  the 
price  of  iron  and  coal  until  it  threatened  to  put  a  slop  to 
the  lines  in  progress.  For  the  general  interest  the 
Government  opened  the  frontiers  to  foreign  rails  and 
toreum  oxil  at  a  reduced  tariff.  The  clamour  raised 
was  L.>ud.  arid  even  threatening :  the  French  ironmaster* 
vowed  that  thev  were  ruined :  Orleanist  statesmen,  who 
had  be*n  trained  to  believe  in  h"mh  custom-house  walls  as 
the  only  securities  for  national  industry,  predicted  dis- 
aster :  but  trie  thin  edize  of  Free  Trade  had  been  applied. 
and  the  wed:**  was  destined  to  be  driven  home  by  the 
master  hand  that  was  at  the  helm  of  the  State. 
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fsouis  Xnpoleoii  lie/ore  Fnniee.  1848.  By  SI.  de  la 
Guervnnitre, 
*  Strasbourg  et  Boulogne !  Deux  norns  qui  font  trembler  U 
main  et  fremir  la  conscience ;  deux  fait*  qui  ne  peuvent  etre  - 
pen^s  avec  equity  et  juges  avec  autorite*  que  par  l'nifaillible 
histoirc  ]  Est-ce  grandeur  ou  folie  ?  Est-ce  heroisme  on 
caprice?  Est-ce  prevoyanee  nil  demence?  Est-ce  vertu  ou 
crime  ?  Est-ce  abnegation  ou  ambition  ?  La  morale  eternelle, 
1'opinion,  la  societo,  la  lni  rfpondent  d'une  maniere ;  le  sort,  la 
fortuni'.  In  rrnlit^,  rt'-jKindent  aiitrement.  VoilA  tin  homme  qui, 
par  dt-iix  fniH,  u  connpire  eontre  tin  gnuvemement  etabli,  et 
deplnyt'-,  a  quatre  aim  de  dixtance,  le  drapeau  de  la  guerre 
civil.-  «ir  nil**  frontiere  et  sur  tin  rivage  de  «a  patrie.  Cet 
homtni'  vent  Atrt1  empereur.  II  entre  mir  le  continent  oil  il 
delxirqne  cur  In  cot*'  i'n  pretenilant  ;  il  provnqtie  dec  trahisons 
et  de*  direction* ;  il  engage  tint-  lutte  impowiblc  et  succomtie 
preaquc  aumitot  dnn*  l'i  mpuiwance  de  sa  propre  cause ;  il  cut 
insulte,  jnge,  condamne,  prtiujue  imblie  en  Amerique  et  dans  le 
donjon  de  Hani.  On  voit  en  lui  pendant  qiiinse  an*  pi  u  tot  tin 
maniaque  <|ti'un  lieroa.  Kt  it-pendant  c'ect  cet  homme  qui, 
qut-lqur*  nnnee*  plu*  tard,  devient  d'alurd  le  mvori  de  la  popu- 
larity- j«mr  devcnir,  bientfit  apres,  lelu  du  peuple!  A  peine  son 
nou:  e»t-il  jete"  sur  U  place  publique,  qu'il  est  murmur*  sur 
totiten  le*  levies  mmme  un  souvenir  et  tine  esperaaee.  I<e 
munuure  court  dans  la  me ;  il  franchit  la  Imrriere ;  il  s'etend  mn 
carapagnes ;  il  relent  it  jusque  dans  le*  plus  humbles  Tillage* 
du  lerritoire ;  il  monte  corome  la  vague  de  l'oresui,  jusqu'a  ce 
qu'il  m-  transforme  i-n  un  grand  m<Hivement  d'uninion  et  qu'il  so 
tniduiw  par  dix  million*  de  suffrage*  jetes  dans  I'urne,  sans 
mot  il.  sins  mi miii,  et  cumine  par  nu  elan  irresistible  et  spontaDtJ 
de  la  nation. 

'itiii,  c<-la  t-nt  et  range,  el  cepeiidant  celawt  vrai.    Stitubourg 
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APP.  et  Boulogne — deux  folies,  deux  fautes  (nous  pourrions  dire,  a*ec 
,  /  ^  la  loi  et  avec  la  conscience,  deux  crimes)— on t  fait  Flection  da 
10  dScembre.  Si  Louis-Napoleon  Bonaparte  ne  s'&ait  pat 
pos6  en  pr£tendant  a  l'Empire,  il  n'eut  pas  6t6  president  de  la 
Republique  fran9aise.  En  doute-t-on  ?  Voici  un  fait  qui  vm 
d£truire  les  incertitudes. 

4  Les  Bonaparte  n'avaient  pas  attendu  le  signe  de  rancien 
prisonnier  de  Ham  pour  apparaitre  en  France  sur  la  scene  toute 
nouvelle  de  la  Republique.  Des  le  lendemain  de  la  revolution 
on  avaitvu  accourir,  pour  prendre  leur  part  de  la  victoire,  deux 
jeunes  hommes  de  cette  famille,  Tun  fils  de  Lucien,  r£publicain 
comme  son  p£re,  alliant  Pintr6pidit6  corse  a  un  patriotisme 
presque  romain ;  l'autre,  fils  de  Jerome,  actif,  jeune,  intelligent, 
habile,  rappelant  son  oncle  par  les  traits  de  sa  figure,  effigie 
vivante  de  cette  physionomie  historique  gravee  dans  plus  de 
souvenirs  que  de  medailles.  Qui  done  reconnaissait  ces  reprii- 
sentants  et  ces  heritiers  de  Pepoque  heroique  au  milieu  des 
crises,  des  orages,  des  agitations  et  des  convulsions  de  Pepoque 
revolutionnaire  ?  Quel  souvenir  remontait  a  eux?  Quelle* 
esperances  se  rattachaient  a  leur  nom  ?  Quelle  perspective 
£clairait  leur  front  ?  lis  passaient  ignores  et  inaperpus  devant 
le  peuple,  a  qui  n'echappait  rien  et  qui  voyait  tout.  lis  mon- 
taient  leur  garde  comme  de  simples  et  patriotiques  volontaires 
a  la  porte  du  gouvernement  provisoire.  lis  etaient  elus  par  la 
Corse  et  venaient  s'asseoir  sur  leur  banquet  de  repr&entant  sans 
eveiller  une  emotion  ou  un  pressentiment.  lis  n'avaient  faitni 
Strasbourg  ni  Boulogne. 

'  Que  la  raison  s'humilie  devant  un  pareil  resultat  !  Oui, 
que  la  raison  s'humilie,  main  que  la  conscience  n'atxlique  pas! 
Le  sort,  la  fortune,  le  caprice  de  la  popularity,  le  hazard  des  ev#ne* 
ments,  n'y  peuvent  rien.  Ce  que  le  temps  oublie  ou  absout  ne 
change  pas  de  caractere  pour  cela.  La  r^volte  ou  le  pouvoir 
yjourront  en  etre  le  prix :  le  blame  de  Fhistoire  en  sera  n£oe»- 
sairement  Fexpiation. 

4  La  conscience  de  Thistoire  a  ete  devancee  d'ailleurs  par  la 
conscience  du  coiipable.  Louis-Napoleon  Bonaparte,  loin  de 
m'  glorifier  de  sa  faute,  Fa  avouee  lui-in£me  et  s'est  accusl 
solennellement  d?*\aui  >«>n  \>:y>  et  devant  Dieu.  Cet  aveu  etait 
sincere:  il  liVA'ac*  \k\>  la  fa ut e  pour  la  posterite  qui  lajugera; 
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il  la  voile  pour  lee  contemporains.  D'ailleurs  il  venge  la 
morale  et  la  soci£t£.     Cela  suffit. 

4  Maintenant,  que  venait  faire  Bonaparte  k  Strasbourg  et  k 
Boulogne  ?  Venait-il  renverser  aim  piemen  t  un  gouvernement 
pour  prendre  sa  place  ?  Venait-il,  comme  Charles-fidouard,  k 
la  t£te  de  ses  partisans  jouer  comme  lui  son  droit  et  son  sceptre 
dans  le  hasard  d'une  bataille  ?  Venait-il,  enfin,  rider  une 
pretention  de  parti  dans  un  duel  supreme  au  Iwrd  du  Rliin  et 
but  la  plage  d'un  ocean  ?  Non.  Bonaparte  n'etait  pas  un 
conspirateur  ordinaire.  Si  Ton  vetit  meme  que  je  <!ise  toute 
ma  pense>,  je  n'hesiterai  pan  a  aj outer  que  son  caractere,  ses 
ma'tirs,  ses  idees,  son  education,  sa  nature,  devaient  le  faire 
repugner  profondement  a  tout  pmjet  de  conspiration.  Ce  qui 
le  prouve,  c  est  la  temerity  meme  et  rimpossihilite  absolue  de 
reussite  qui  apparaissent  au  plus  simple  examen  des  coinhinaisons 
stir  1  esq ue lies  reposaient  les  deux  expeditions  de  Strasliourg  et 
de  Boulogne.  En  eftet,  le  heron  tie  ces  eut  reprises  ne  s*inqui£te 
|*as  de  na voir  s'il  a  de*  partialis  en  France.  II  ne  prepare 
Hen  ;  il  n'organise  rien.  Ses  plans  ne  corrcsj>ondent  a  aucune 
strategic.  Ses  efforts  ne  se  renouent  a  aucune  affiliation.  II 
n'est  sur  que  de  q unique*  ofticiers  secondaires  qui  lui  livrent 
leur  epeV  et  leur  scrment.  Ce  nVst  jms  a  Paris,  au  centre  du 
territoire,  qu'il  porte  nm  action  j>our  la  faire  rayon ner  de  14 
sur  toute  la  France.  Non  !  il  apjmrait  tout  a  coup,  comme  son 
oncle,  sur  un  coin  du  territoire,  ct  il  croit  que  la  marche  va 
s'uuvrir  pour  lui  trioinphale,  victori«*UM*et  pupulaire.  Quelques 
proclamations  ct  une  constitution,  voila  ses  munitions  de 
guerre.  S»u  nnm,  \oila  k>u  prestige.  Une  douzaine  d'amis 
resigned  a  |iartager  sou  sort,  voila  son  artnee. 

•On  a  dit,  je  le  sais,  que  l'entreprise  de  Stra*l»ourg,  eu 
particulier,  se  reliait  a  une  organisation  formidable  qui  englo- 
l»ait  toiite>  les  villes  frotttiere*  de  lVtt.leur*  jN.pulatiotis  et  letira 
garni  son*.  <  hi  a  dit  encore  que  qiielques  general ix  n'attendaient 
qu°*.iu  siicces  serieux  pour  se  proiioncer  et  |H»ur  engager  leur 
fortune  dans  une  raiN-  ou  iU  retrouvaicnt  le*  souvenirs  et  lea 
eiitlioiisiasinrs  de  leur  jetmesse.  I«a  procedure  si  complete  et 
<*i  minutieuse  qui  a  ete  faite  par  la  magi stra ture  et  par  la  tour 
des  Pairs,  Its  deliats  qui  ont  porte  la  lumiere  dans  totu  lea 
details   et   dan*   tons  les    replis  de  la  conspiration,  n'ont  pu 
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reYeler  nuseul  indieede  ces  complicity  supposes*.  J*ai 
__  et  tout  lu.  Le  temps,  qui  a  change  le  cours  des  cir-oi 
et  qui  a  fait  un  tit ie  de  favour  de  ce  qui  eut  etc  BM 
degradation,  n'a  montre  aueune  rle  nee  tnhuoni  feeretas  qui 
se  cachent  dans  la  defaite  et  qui  te  redressent  impudemmcnt 
le  lendemnin  du  triomphe  pour  reclamer  ou  pour  recevoir  urn? 
recompense. 

*  I'n  vieux  soldat  de  l'Empire,  dont  le  cceur  pouvait  *e 
laisser  sednire,  mais  dont  la  conscience  ne  pouvait  Be  Laisser 
tiecbir,  le  general  Exelmans,  avait  recu  des  ouvertun 
du  prince.  11  lea  repousaa  avec  I'iiifleiibilite  et  avail  la  doiuVur 
de  la  prt-visii.iii  eertaine  il'uu  grand  echec  pour  mi 
ainiiiit.  Bonaparte,  devenu  president  de  la  Kepublique  frao- 
caiae,  ne  s'est  pas  souvenu  de  ce  refus.  Ou  pour  niieux  dire : 
si,  il  B*fiB  est  souvenu,  et  il  a  donne  le  ha  tan  de  marechal  it 
oelui  qui,  sacrifiant  la  religion  de  ses  sentiments  a  la  religion 
de  ses  serments,  refusa  noblenient  de  lui  livrer  son  lionneiir 
son  epee. 

'  Aiusi,  Bonaparte  n'a  pas  conspire,  car  tout.-  MUfbAl 
suppose  une  action  et  une  organisation,  et  il  n'y  en  avs 
serieuses  ui  4  Strasbourg,  ni  a  Boulogne.  Ce  uV?t  puk 
de  quelques  offieiers  et  le  devouement  de  quelques  amis  qui 
pouvaient  lui  assurer  les  moyens  materiel*  asser.  putsgants  pout 
a*impoaor.  An  fond,  il  ne  comptait  que  mr  sa  force  monuV. 
C'eat  une  revolution  d'opinion  qu'il  venait  provoquer  en  se  moo- 
trant  inopinement  sur  la  frontiere  avec  un  drapeau  et  tin  aigfe. 

*  Obeir  au  destin,  suivre  son  £toile,  sender  la  France   j 
l'epee  de  Napoleon  pour  y  trouver  le  bona  part  isme  et  1'lvnip; 
appeler  le  peuple  a  manifester  des   vceux   pour  un  regime  q 
croyaitcelui  de  ses  preferences  et  de  senetitli  ■  .  ■ 
nDoenmeal    at    m--i- impart  iatenient  ce  qua  « 
voulait  faire  Louis-Napoleon  Bonaparte  en  entrant  a  main  a 
a    Strasbourg  le  30   Octobre   1836,  comtne   en    de 
Boulogne  !e  6  aoiit  1840. 

'  Mis  au  secret,  conduit  a  Paris,  deporte  en  Amenque,  il  r 
impassible  et  inflexible  dane  *:i  .superstition.  Son  i-taile  lr 
tnene  a  Boulogne.  La,  meme  iropreVoyance,  on,  pour  mieux  d 
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alwence.  complete  de  moyeni*  d'action.  Quelquoti  amis  deVoties, 
comme  a  Strasbourg,  a  (>eu  pres  les  mraw,  et  quelquea-una  de 
plus,  ardent  s,  exalte*  et  courageux  oommc  lea  autre*,  U'Ik  que 
M.  Rataille,  .M.  Conneau,  M.  A 1  adenine,  M.  Ornano,  M.  Korea- 
tier,  M.  Vuisin,  M.  M&onan,  M.  de  I^iliordc,  M.de  Montaulmn, 
M.  Karciorhi,  M.  Lombard,  ayant  a  h-ur  tf-u-  M.  le  general  de 
Mont  hoi  on — forment  tout*  mod  eworte.  Ix-  micees  est  impossible. 
L'entreprise  oct  inncnsee.  Q  u'itnporte !  I  jouin -Napoleon  Bona- 
parte descend  d'line  barque  a  la  point  e  du  jour.  M.  Batiiille  et 
M.  Alatleiiiw!  le  resolvent.  On  w  prepare ;  on  se  met  en 
marche ;  on  ecboue ;  on  se  dii>pf  me ;  on  *e  jette  a  la  nage. 
I/Kmpire  tomlie  a  la  tner.  On  le  rainene  an  rivage,  non  pour 
le  sncrcr,  main  pour  le  degrader.  Le  pretendant  n'est  plus 
qil'un  prisonnier.  I«e  prisonnier  devient  un  accuse  et  un  con- 
damne.  \a  porte  de  Ham  w  rofenne  nor  lui,  etcejiendant  il  ne 
doute  ]mn,  et,  a  peine  entre  dan*  ce  Kotubre  donjon,  la  premiere 
penwee  qni  lui  ecliappe  n'est  ni  un  regret,  ni  un  remord*,  ni  line 
plainte.  "  lui  je  »mna  ma  plaee ! "  necrie-t-il.  Voila  I'homme 
et  voila  le  draine  ! 

'I'armi  ne*  jugea  riguraicnt,  |K>nr  bi  pbipart,  leu  favurU  de 
In  fortune  de  non  uncle,  crux  dont  il  avnit  eleve  la  vie  et  i]liistr« 
le  nom,  eeiix  qui  auraient  acelami'  peut-etre  sa  vietoire  et  qui 
devaient  hnmiliir  et  degrade*  ra  defaite,  spectacle  plein  d'en- 
M'ignementM  et  demotion*!  (.'admirable  eloquence  de  M. 
Berryer  n'eleva  vainement  a  toute  la  hauteur  et  a  tout  le  pathe- 
tii] ue  d'une  pureille  eaume.  A  eette  epoqiic  on  jugeait  madame 
Ijifarge  li  Tulle.  Madame  I.afargr  al*orlu  la  paxnion  publique, 
et  le  draine  de  Boulogne  ne  deiioua  daiu>  line  indifference  prewpte 
complete.' 
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II. 

Interview  between  Bonaparte  and  Lamartine. 

APP.  «  The  day  after  Bonaparte,  elected  President  of  the  Republic, 
..-  took  possession  of  the  Elysee,  I  withdrew  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
where  I  had  hired  a  house  to  live  in  peace  and  work. 

4 1  was  not  acquainted  with  the  prince  made  President,  but  it 
was  my  firm  resolve  to  rally  to  his  Government,  henceforth 
legal,  not  from  taste,  but  from  patriotism,  against  all  the  factions 
and  opposition  of  malcontents  which  might  endeavour  to  hamper 
its  movements.  Such  was,  indeed,  the  duty  of  every  good  citi- 
zen who  placed  the  will  of  the  nation  above  his  own  ambition. 

4  At  first  the  Prince  vainly  endeavoured  to  make  up  a  Ministry, 
and  applied  to  the  leaders  of  all  shades  of  opinion  who  were 
capable  of  enlightening  and  defending  him.  They  nearly  all 
refused  his  offers.  He  lost  patience,  and  t>eing  unable  to  win 
over  these  neutral  men,  he  thought  of  making  overtures  to  those 
who  were  compromised  in  the  foundation  of  the  Republic,  but 
who  had  held  principles  of  order  consonant  with  the  tastes  of 
the  mass  of  the  nation. 

4  M.  Duclerc,  to  whom  he  had  addressed  himself,  proposed  to 
him  to  make  a  desperate  and  direct  appeal  to  me,  hoping  that  I 
should  be  flattered  by  it,  and  should  not  refuse  to  accept  the 
Premiership  from  the  Prince  at  such  a  crisis. 

4  Without  warning  me,  the  Prince  flung  himself  upon  his 
horse  at  nightfall,  and  galloped  towards  my  house,  called  St. 
James,  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  accompanied  by  M.  Duclerc; 
but  not.  wishing  to  compromise  either  himself  or  me,  sent  M. 
Duclerc  to  me  to  announce  that  he  was  waiting  in  a  dark  pine 
alley  in  the  neighbourhood,  whither  lie  tagged  me  to  repair  for 
a  secret  interview. 

k  J  had  just  sat  down  to  dinner  when  Di.clerc  arrived  and  sent 
for  me :  he  told  me  in  two  words  that  the  Prince  was  there.  I 
iininediatelv  ordered  mv  horse  to  be  saddled,  and  rode  off  with 
him  (Duclerc)  to  meet  the  Prince,  as  if  by  chance,  and  have  a 
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conversation  with  him.     It  was  night,  and  there  was  no  longer      APP. 
another  horseman  but  ourselves  in  the  wood.  -  .    ,'_ 

'  I  entered  the  pine  alley  where  the  Prince  awaited  me.  As 
soon  as  be  perceived  me  he  rode  towards  me.  Duclerc  presented 
me  and  withdrew,  so  that  we  might  talk  freely. 

4  The  Prince  plunged  in  medicu  res,  like  a  business  man  who 
desires  a  solution,  after  a  few  compliments  on  the  manner  in 
which  I  had  conducted  affairs — now  energetically,  now  skilfully, 
under  the  most  difficult  circumstance*  that  were  ever  conceived — 
and  had  weathered  the  interregnum,  keeping  France,  with  the 
help  of  my  colleagues,  from  both  anarchy  and  war.  *4  That  is 
whv  I  come  to  vou/*  said  In*.  At  I  have  a  Ministry  to  form,  and 
I  have  given  my  attention  exclusively  to  that  question  for  the 
last  few  days.  I  have  applied  to  all  patriotic  and  able  men 
whose  names  suggested  themselves  to  me :  I  have  l*een  every- 
where unfortunate* ;  and,  if  I  must  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have 
uot  foiiud  in  thetn  that  reflation  and  patriotic  fearlessness  for 
which  I  had  hoped.  I  know  but  one  man  who  has  shown  him- 
self to  1m*  |x>ssessed  of  these  4 uali ties,  and  from  whom  I  hojie  for 
a  favourable  answer  to  my  ap]M*al :  that  man  is  you,  and  that  is 
why  you  see  me  here." 

4 1  thanked  the  Prince  eordiallv.  I  told  him  it  was  true 
that  I  should  not  hesitate  to  devote  m\'M*lf  a  second  time  with 
him  to  the  well-lieing  of  the  country  henceforth  placed  in  his 
hands,  and  if  I  could  think  myself  still  useful ;  but  that  I  U*gged 
him  to  allow  me  to  give  the  reasons  which  made  me  think  that 
uot  only  was  I  the  most  useless,  but  also  the  most  dangerous, 
Minister  for  the  new  Government  al«>ut 

• **  Rightly,"  I  continued,  *4or  wrongly,  I  am  the  most  compro- 
mised and  tin|M>pular  of  Frenchmen  ;  I  do  not  say  whether  I 
am  so  deservedly  or  not,  but  such  is  the  ca>e,  and  I  miM  reeog- 
nise  it,  and  not  dispute  a  fact.  I  joined  the  revolution  at  the 
moment  when  it  had  driven  the  King  from  the  Tiiileries,  and  I 
resolutely  headed  it.  All  the  Orleaui»ts,  without  considering 
whether  it  wen*  in  my  power  to  establish  a  regency  of  u  woman 
and  children  alone,  and  without  Minister*,  in  the  fare  of  a 
triumphant  re\olutiou,  and  whether  such  a  regency  would  be 
anything  tnoie  than  an  anarchy  of  a  few  day**  duration  —  the 
<>rl<  :iiii*.t*.  I  Kiy,  attributed  to  me  that  revolution,  which    I   no 
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APP.      more  originated  than  yourself;  beam   the    implacable  hatred  i 
..  tlie  Orleanist  party,  of  which  I  shall  never  rid  myself.     I  w 
forced  to  proclaim  a  provisional  Republic  to  satisfy  lbs  Bepol 
lican  party,  and  with   that  word  I  calmed  everything;  but  i 
raised  unanimous   fears  of  another   1793   by  the  very   « 
through  which  I  made  its  return  impossible.     I  have,  I 
against  me  the  Monarchists  and  the  timid.     And   these  fori 
the  majority  of  a  nation  accustomed  to  a  mouarchy,  ami  which 
will    live  for    some  centuries  yet  in  dread  of  demagogues,     I 
attacked  them  vigorously  and    immediately,  by  refuting  Social- 
ism, by  suppressing  tin-  political  scaffold,  and  by  thrusting  away 
the  Ked  flag  at  the  risk   of  my  life.     All   the   demagogues, 
Socialists,  and  terrorists  of  the  Republican  party  must,  thcreforr 
abhor  me.     Lastly,  I   opposed  your  own  Hona  par  list  party  1 
energetically  and  prudently  steering  clear  of  war  while   t  1 
Foreign  Minister.     The  Ronapartist  and  militi  1 
me.     These  four  enmities,  well-founded  or  not,  render  n 
ceptahle   to  all  parties  in  France,  and  you  would  make  yot 
(Vttiilit  Government    unpopular    by  even  breathing  my  name  1 
connexion   with  it.       For  these  reasons   I  refuse  the   horn 
which   you  would  do  to  me — an   unhoped  for  honour,  whirl 
would  be  but  a  vanity  for  me  and  an  evident  danger  for    ; 
I  therefore  beg  you  not  to  persist  in   your  offer;   I   should  I 
myself  without  serving  you." 

'  I  saw  by  his  counteuance  that  he  was  really  grieved. 

• "  With  regard  to  popularity,"  he  said  to  me,  with  a  smilf 
"  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  upon  that  score :  I  have 
for  both." 

■  ••  I  know,"  I  replied  ;  '*  but  having,  as  I  think,  given  yo«t 
the  most  unanswerable  reasons  for  my  refusal,  I  give  you  my  word 
of  honour  that,  if  by  to-morrow  you  have  not  been  able  to  win 
over  and  rally  to  you  the  men  whom  I  will  name,  I  will  accept 
the  Ministry  blindfold,  in  default  nf  others;  and  that  we  will 
stand  or  fall  together.  Rely  upon  what  I  say  implicitly,  and 
send  to-morrow,  or  this  night,  either  my  fri 
of  your  aides-de-camp  with  your  orders.  I  will  l«  with  you  at 
any  hour  you  may  niuue." 

'The  Prince,  still  riding  by  my  ride  in  the   larkMes,  insisted 
for  a  long  time,  like  a  desnerate  man  who  is  making  a  last 
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effort.     But  my  reason  rendered  me  an  obstinate,  in  my  refusal       app. 
w  he  wan  pressing,  from  the  urgency  of  his  case,  in  his  offers.  H1 

'  **  Weil,"  he  said  at  length,  "  I  accept  your  promise.  But 
whom  do  you  advise  me  to  seek  ?  " 

'  I  mentioned  to  him  M.  ( Wilon  Barrot,  known  for  his  liberal 
itud  honourable  sentiments,  and  M.  de  Toctmeville,  a  man  of 
honour  and  uprightness. 

' "  Haw  you  heoti  to  them  ?  "  I  naid. 

'  "  No,"  h«  replied. 

'"Well,  then,"  1  continued,  "I  scarcely  think  they  will 
refuse ;  nnd  if  they  do,  I  repeat  that  I  am  at  your  service." 

'  He  shook  my  hand  warmly  and  we  separated.  Very  early 
the  next  day  he  let  me  know  that  he  had  been  successful,  and 
that  ho  released  me  from  my  promise.' — Laiiartixb,  Political 
Memoirs. 


THK  WIT   D'fiTAT. 

Itr^Mid  >"/  t),r  Vreffct  of  /Wit*  n/v*n  the  Event*  ••/  lleremker  3 

«a./4.  1851. 

'  r»n«.  tiqj  rimrnr  UJmtr.  1853. 

•  .  .  .  ( (light  I  to  answer  mi  infanimi!.  calumny  which  persons 
haw  ii' -t  fi-antl  t<>  spread  atmtit,  ns*uredly  not  Wlirving  in  it? 
There  Iuii  tttt-ii  mine  talk  aW.nt  nocturnal  fusillade*  in  (lie 
Cl-iimp  d>-  Man.  and  in  the  hiiliurh*  of  Pari*.  Tliin  i-  nothing 
tilt  11  hateful  lit-.  The  insurgent  ii  have  l--.ii  treated  with  all 
po—il'lf  moderation  and  humanity-  trailed  an  cowmen*!  mt>n 
In  giiir-mit*  conqueror-. 

•  It  tl»-  def.in1.r-  of  .ml.  r  havi-  had  t..  Unr  ill.'  cruelty  and 
htrltinty  <-f  tlwir  .■ii.tuif!-  :it  various  (mints  there  is  not  a  »iugle 
d«-«i  which  <>iir  eaii-e  cannot  pr.mdly  acknowledge. 

-  Tin*  11111V  and  tlie  authorities  r.ol  .-arrtt-d  away  by  victory 

an.!    ih ii«ci->u<-li<—    of    their    strength,    have    de-pi  ml    all 

r.-vei.g.. 
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*FP  &  if  anyone  wishes  to  see  what  have  been  the  lanes  an  both 

rv 
— ^ — -   sides,  we  have  statistics,  the  result  of  minute  enquiries,  which 


give  officially  the  precise  numbers  of  the  killed  and 

*  KUltd :     26  soldiers  of  whom  one  wu  an  officer. 

8  individual?  belonging  rather  to  the  daa»  of 
than  to  that  of  insunrenta. 
175  insar/enta  I  1 16  killed  on  the  spot ;  59 
in  their  own  hoaatf ). 


Total      209 

'Wound*!:  1S4  soldiers. 

1 1 5  inrtinrenta. 


Total      299  • 


IV. 

Lamartine  on  the  Insurrection  of  June  7. 

Is  hi-  *  Political  Memoirs"  Lamartine  remarks: — 

*  The  insurrectionary  movements  and  the  scandal*  of  anarchy 
were  on  the  increase  in  Paris.  The  Government  resisted  them 
only  by  persuasion  and  vigilance,  both  of  the  police  and  of  the 
National  Guard.  The  old  coercive  laws  were  abolished,  and 
republican  laws  for  the  maintenance  of  order  were  not  yet 
drawn.  Lamartine  was  convinced  that  the  public  scandals,  and 
th«."5e  i>t  the  olubs  a:-i  «.f  journalism,  would  furnish  the  most 
deadlv  wear- ill*  which  could  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Republic's  ent-mi-1*.  France  is  a  country  of  decency:  scandal* 
humble  her.  and  what  humbles  her  breeds  disaffection.  H* 
th"iurht  that  the  Republic  coidd  only  sjive  itself  a  legitimate 
f  iiindati«m  by  proniprly  re-establish: ng  order,  and  inflexibly 
maintaining  it.  The  imagination  of  the  country  was  to  be  soothed 
before  everything. 

•  Imbu-.d  with  these  ideas,  ::e  propot«ed  to  the  Council  either 
his  resignation  or  the  adoption  *f  a  series  of  temporary  decrees, 
-?  v !  -  ■  s  ;  v  h  i :  *  \  ••  rv :» r  ;l  L:  <;a:i  I  a  w  <  . .  •  •  nr.s:  t  i  •  ^n.~  wh  ich  were  de- 
•rihird  -o  I'-o.id-.-  r  r  the  imperious  -irmands  of  moral  security, 
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of  discipline,  of  armed  force  and  order,  pending  the  founda- 
tion of  a  new  popular  institution. 

' "  The  physiognomy  of  the  Republic,  for  a  few  days  |Hi«t,  1mm 
troubled  me,"  said  he  to  his  colleagues.  "  I  will  not  allow  my 
name  to  lie  responsible  for  a  state  of  weakness  and  disarmament 
of  society  which  might  degenerate  into  anarchy.  1  auk  for  two 
things— laws  for  the  maintenance  of  public  security  concerning 
public  meeting*,  chilis,  the  hawking  of  anarchical  newspapers ; 
the  power  of  lsuiishing  from  Par  in  to  their  respective  a/m- 
viHtiea  all  agitators  convicted  of  disturbing  the  public  peace; 
and,  in  line,  n  camp  of  twenty  thousand  men  within  the  walls 
of  Pari*,  to  help  the  Army  of  Paris  and  the  National  (iuard  ID 
the  certain  and  imminent  campaign  which  we  shall  have  to 
wage  again*!  the  National  Workshops  and  against  more  guilty 
factions  which  may  arise,  and  enlist  thin  army  of  disaffected 
working  men.  At  no  other  price  will  I  remain  in  the  Govern- 
ment." 

"  '  Nor  we !  "  unanimously  exclaimed  all  his  colleagues. 

'M.  Mai..,  assiduous,  indefatigable,  and  energetic,  wan 
charged  with  drawing  tip  the  projects  f.ir  the  decree. 

Mienira!  Civjiignae  was  requested  to  combine  the  movements 
of  hi*  troop*  so  that  Hie  auxiliary  divisions  of  the  Army  nf  the 
Ali»  might,  sit  the  w..rd  of  command,  flow  hwk  t»  Pari*. 

'The  General  and  Lainartine  had  frequent  conversation*  upon 
the  nature  of  the  military  measure*  to  he  taken  to  avert  or 
overcome  the  increasing  danger*  of  the  Republic. 

•  Few  days  pa*»ed  without  Ijiiiiartin.-,  at  the  rising  of  the 
Council,  taking  information  as  to  the  precis-  immU-rs  ami  the 
movements  of  the  troop*  which,  in  oln-dience  to  the  orders  of 
the  Government,  occupied  tie-  Uirraek*  and  encampments 
wound  Pari"  ;  abo  as  to  the  numU-r  of  hour*  which  would  lie 
ret | ni nil  for  the  army  to  )■•  c*|iiip[ied  and  assembled  at  the  given 
points  ;  and  la-fly  a«  to  tin-  «v«tem  of  defence  which  the  General 
proposed  to  ad.-pt  in  (he  ca fa  tight  in  the  street*  of  Paris. 

■  Uiinartine.  tearing  in  mind  the  downfall  of  prco-ding 
lio\eniliieut-  which  hud  mri  their  ruin  by  disseminating  their 
troop-  on-r  Paii..  and  bv  lighting  again*!  the  luoh  with  njt-re 
dela.hm.iii-.  »:i-  cmiuciil  that  a  li^Lt  iu  the  streets  of  a 
capitil  i-outaiiiiug  l.5o\um.i  ."ids  i4i"itM   I*  carried  on  in  the 
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APR  same  manner  as  a  regular  battle  in  open  country,  only  on 
rougher  ground.  He  thought  that  the  army  should  have  a 
basis  of  operations,  a  fixed  centre,  and  wings;  that  each  corps 
should  be  able  to  radiate  from  the  base,  and  fell  back  on  the 
centre,  without  being  cut  off  from  its  reserves. 

4  During  three  months  he  had  closely  questioned,  with  a  view 
to  eliciting  their  opinion  upon  this  point,  all  the  generals  who 
had  had  eventually  to  manoeuvre  a  body  of  men  in  Paris — that 
is  to  say,  Negrier,  Bedeau,  Oudinot,  Cavaignac.  He  found  that 
they  unanimously  agreed  with  him.  Therefore  he  supported 
General  Cavaignac  in  his  adoption  of  this  system  in  preference 
to  the  contrary  one,  wluch  received  the  support  of  those  who 
wished  to  treat  an  insurrection  like  a  riot,  and  to  attack  it  at 
all  points,  with  the  chance  of  not  crushing  it  anywhere. 

' "  Be  not  deceived,"  said  he  to  the  latter :  "  we  are  not 
approaching  a  riot,  but  a  battle  ;  not  a  battle,  but  a  campaign 
against  powerful  factions.  If  we  wish  to  save  the  Republic, 
and  with  her  society,  we  must  have  our  hands  on  our  swords 
during  the  first  years  of  her  foundation,  and  we  must  dispose 
of  the  troops  not  only  here,  but  over  the  whole  of  the  empire, 
as  a  provision  against  great  civil  wars  which  will  embrace  not 
only  quarters  of  Paris,  but  provinces,  as  in  the  days  of  Cesar  and 
Poinpey." 

4  Moreover,  he  frequently  questioned  Charras,  the  Under- 
Secretary  of  the  War  Department,  and  the  General  of  Division 
Foucher,  upon  the  strength  of  the  Paris  army.  Their  answers 
seemed  to  him  thoroughly  reassuring.  The  voice  of  calumny 
has  accused  the  Government  of  negligence  during  this  period* 
These  generals  might,  on  the  other  hand,  have  blamed  the 
excessive  foresight  of  Lamartine.  From  the  opening  of  the 
Assembly  he  had  had  but  one  thought :  to  dissolve,  if  it  were 
possible,  then  to  put  down  if  it  were  necessary,  the  insurrection 
of  the  National  Workshops.  For  the  victory  to  l>e  prompt, 
decisive,  and  crushing,  consequent  ly  less  bloody,  it  was  necessary 
to  crush  the  mass  of  insurgents  by  the  mass  of  bayonets.' 
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V. 
THE   CONSTITUTION   OF    1852. 

Constitution  fait*  en  vertu  ties  Pouvoirs  <UU*juc*  par  le  Peuple  franrais 
h  Louis- Xaj)oleon  Bmuiparte  jmr  le  Vot*  *1*>*  20  rt  2 1  Decembrt 
1851. 

Le-  Ph&idknt     dk     la     RtirrRugrE,  —  Considlrant     que    le      a  PP. 
peuple  francait*  a  ete  appele  a  »v  prononcer  sur  la  resolution         v- 
suivante :  — 

4  lse  peuple  veut  lemaintien  de  rautorite  de  lA>uis-Napol«H>ii 
Bonaparte,  et  lui  donne  lea  jKnivoirs  ntVessaire*  pour  faire  line 
Constitution  dapn'S  lea  lta*eti  etablies  dans  sa  proclamation  du 
2  d6cembre ; ' 

Considerant  que  leg  I  wises  pro|R>seesaTacceptation  du  peuple 
etaient — 

1°  l"n  Chef  responsable  nmnnie  jMiur  dix  ans; 

2°  I>ch  M  in  litres  defendant  du  Pmivoir  Kxecutif  seul ; 

3°  l"n  Conned  d'fitat,  tonne  des  1m unmet*  les  plus  di*tinjriit«, 
prepanuit  leg  lois,  et  en  MHitenant  la  dUcus>ion  devant  le  Corps 
Legiidatif ; 

4°  l*n  Corps  Legislatif  discutant  et  votaut  leg  lois  n»mm< 
par  le  suffrage  univer>elt  wins  scrutiu  de  list**  qui  fausge  lVlec- 
tion ; 

5°  Unf  seeonde  Assembler,  fonntV  de  tuutes  !#•>  i Hunt  nit  ion* 
du  I*avs  potivoir  |>oiiderateur,  gardim  du  parte  f<»ndain«*titu]  et 
de?*  lit>ertes  publique*: 

Con.-iderant  que  le  peuple  a  re|i»iidu  aftirmativriiifitt  par 
iM'pt  millions  cinq  cent  mille  suffrage 

Promulgue  la  Constitution  dont  la  t«*n»  ur  *uit  :-  - 

T1THK   PltKMIKi:. 

Art.  i#r.— ■  I«n  Constitution  n-t'i'iiiiait.  continue  et  ga  ran  tit 
!<•»»  grands  prinei|M"»  proclauii'*  «*n  17S0,  «t  qui  >.int  la  lasedu 
droit  public  des  Francai*. 
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V. 


TITRE  II. 
Formes  du  Gouvernement  de  la  Republique. 
APP.  Art.  2. — Le  Gouvernement  de  la  Republique  fraucaise  est 

^  confie   pour  dix  ans  au   Prince    Louis-Napoleon    Bonaparte, 
President  actuel  de  la  Republique. 

Art.  3. — Le  President  de  la  Republique  gouveme  au  moyen 
des  Ministres,  du  Conseil  d'Etat,  du  S£nat  et  du  Corps  Legia- 
latif. 

Art.  4. — La  puissance  legislative  s'exerce  collectivement 
par  le  President  de  la  Republique,  le  Senat  et  le  Corps  L£gis- 
latif. 

TITRE  III. 
Du  President  de  la  Republique, 

Art.  5. — Le  President  de  la  Republique  est  responsable 
devant  le  peuple  firancais,  auquel  il  a  toujours  le  droit  de  faire 
appel. 

Art.  6. — Le  President  de  la  Republique  est  le  Chef  de  PEtat 
II  commande  les  forces  de  terre  et  de  mer,  declare  la  guerre,  fait 
les  traites  de  paix,  d'alliance  et  de  commerce,  nomme  &  tous  les 
emplois,  fait  les  reglements  et  decrets  n&essaires  pour  l'ex6cu- 
tion  des  lois. 

Art.  7. — La  justice  se  rend  sous  son  nom. 

Art.  8. — II  a  seul  l'initiative  des  lois. 

Art.  9. — II  a  le  droit  de  faire  grace. 

Art.  10. — II  sanctionne  et  promulgue  les  lois  et  les  s£natus- 
consultes. 

Art.  11. — II  presente  tous  les  ans  au  S£nat  et  au  Corps 
L£gislatif,  par  un  message,  l'etat  des  affaires  de  la  Republique. 

Art.  12. — II  a  le  droit  de  declarer  l'etat  de  ri£ge  dans  un  ou 
plusieurs  departments,  sauf  a  en  referer  au  S6nat  dans  le  plus 
bref  delai.  Les  consequences  de  l'etat  de  siege  sont  r6gl£es  par 
la  loi. 

Art.  13. — Les  Ministres  ne  dependent  que  du  Chef  de 
Tfitat ;  ils  ne  sont  responsables  que  cbacun  encequi  leconoerne 
des  actes  du  Gouvernement  :  il  nV  a  point  de  solidarity  entre 
eux  ;  ils  ne  peiivent  etre  mis  en  accusation  que  par  le  S&iat. 

Art.   14. — Les  Ministres,  les  inembres  du  Senat,  du  Corps 
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Llgi»latif  et  (in  Oonsfil  d'filat,  le*  officifM  di-  ttrrc  ft  de  mer, 
If  luaginl nit*  ft  li-s  timet  ionuaiivn  piddles,  preterit   If  nenm-nt    , 
ainxi  uoncii: — J?  jure  obei«*ainx  u  In   Constitution  rt  fuUlitt. 
nu  l\f*l<tt,iL 

Art.  15. —  L'n  wenntus-conmilte  fixe  l:i  niimmr  allou/v  anniu-lle- 
nn-iit  an  Pn'wdt-nt  <k-  la  Kepnldi'iiif  pour  touti-  la  dunV  de  te» 
function*. 

Art.  16. — Si  Ir  Pn'-aiik-nt  de  la  Kfpitbliquf  meurt  aviint 
IVxpiratioii  tic  *un  maiidat,  l<-  St'iuit  cnnvoqtie  In  nation  pour 
pruiVilt-r  a  mil'  iiiiiivelle  flection. 

Art.  17. — 1a-  I'hcf  di*  1'fitat  a  It-  droit,  imr  nn  actr  secret, 
<-t  ileptise  uux  archive*  dti  Si'iint,  de  designer  all  pfiiplt-  It-  noni 
tin  citoven  ipi'il  ittimiiiMiidi-,  dans  l'intt'n'-t  de  la  France,  it  la 
cimfiaiiee  du  pi-upl<'  ft  a  «■*  Miilragr*. 

Art.  IS. — Jusqii'a  1  flection  du  1 11  niveau  President  de  la 
KepiiHique,  It-  president  du  S''iint  Kotivi'rni'  nv,c  '*'  conconni 
df*  Minintre*  l'n  fotiction*.  qui  *e  torment  -en  loiineil  de 
Uouvenifmeiit,  ft  dflilvrcnt  a  la  majorite  den  vuis. 

T1TKK   IV. 
thi  Sinai. 

Art.  ty. — !>•  inmdirp  <!•-!-  St'imteur*  m*  [xnirra  exci'-der  cent 
rim  1 1  tan  !•■ :  il  est  tixr  putir  la  pn-init-n-  annee  h  quatre-vingti*. 

Art,  2Q. — I.e  S'-nat  m-  n'iii|»i!«-  1"  d«tt  eanlinaiu,  ilf* 
mai  iVhaux,  de*  aminmx  ;  2  de-  citoyeii*  que  If  IV*idetit  de 
la  lf-pii}>li<|iif  jujp iivftiaMi-  dV-lfVfr  a  la  digniti'  df  Sennteur. 

AH.  2i.      [**s.  Senate*  ir*  Hint  iiiHinovililf*  ft  a  vif. 

Art.  22.  -Ijm  timet  ions  df  Setiateiir  unit  granule*:  n.'-an- 
IOhEiii-  !•■  I'ri'-sideiit  ili-  la  HepuMiqtie  poiirra  ai-corder  A  dm 
Senaliitr-,  en  riii Miii  df  MTvicea  rendu*  fl  1I1-  leur  Jwoitimi  df 
fortune,  tint*  1  lot » tii hi  |H-r» >u  111-llf  qui  ne  [»>iirni  i-xceder  In-nte 
imlli-  triirn-.-  par  an. 

An.  23.  !*■  pie-idem  ft  It-  vi«— pifaidruti-  du  Srtiat  aunt 
lumnti—  [Kir  If  IV-ident  de  la  IJ.-puliliqiie,  et  clioi-i*  jmruii  If* 
Sfiiittfur.-.  II-  fi'iiii  inniitiii'ii  p-iir  un  an.  l,c  iruitfiiifiit  dti 
|jn-iil.[it  dti  .S-iiai  i-rf  tixf  gar  uti  divrel. 

Art.  24.  -I*-  IV-iditit  tit-  la  |{i'pul>li<]Uf  mnvtHpie  rt  pn- 
r>W  It*  Sriiat.  II  ti\f  la  dunV  tip  m>  arwiiitu  j«r  un  iln-n-t. 
)«■•  n'iuhvk  du  Si-nat  if  wiit  paa  publiqiMS.  ' 
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A  PP.  Art.  25. — Le  Senat  est  le  gardien  du  pacte  fondamental  et 

^- ,  des  libertes  publiques.     Aucune  loi  ne  peut   Stre   promulguee 

avant  de  lui  avoir  ete  soumise. 

Art.  26. — Le  Senat  s'oppose  a  la  promulgation — 1°  des  lob 
qui  porteraient  atteinte  ou  qui  seraient  contraires  &  la  Constitu- 
tion, a  la  religion,  a  la  morale,  a  la  liberty  des  cultes,  a  la  liberte 
individuelle,  a  Tegalite  des  citoyens  devant  la  loi,  a  Hnviola- 
bilite  de  la  propriety,  et  au  principe  de  l'inamovibilite  de  la 
magistrature  ;  2°  de  celles  qui  pourraient  compromettre  la  de- 
fense du  territoire. 

Art.  27. — Le  Senat  r£gle  par  un  senatus-consulte — ip  la 
constitution  des  colonies  et  de  TAlgerie ;  2°  tout  oe  qui  n'a  pas 
ete  prevu  par  la  Constitution  et  qui  est  necessaire  &  sa  marche; 
30  le  sens  des  articles  de  la  Constitution  qui  donnent  lieu  a 
differentes  interpretations. 

Art.  28. — Ces  senatus-consultes  seront  soumis  &  la  sanction 
du  President  de  la  Republique,  et  promulgues  par  lui. 

Art.  29. — Le  Senat  maintient  ou  annule  tous  les  actes  qui 
lui  sont  defers  comme  inconstitutionnels  par  le  Gouvernement, 
ou  denonces  pour  la  merae  cause  par  les  petitions  de  citoyens. 

Art.  30. — Le  Senat  peut,  dans  un  rapport  adresse  au  Pre- 
sident de  la  Republique,  poser  les  liases  d'un  projet  de  loi  d'un 
grand  interet  national. 

Art.  31. — 11  peut  egalement  proposer  des  modifications  k  la 
Constitution.  Si  la  proposition  est  adoptee  par  le  Pouvoir  Ext- 
ent if,  il  y  est  statue  par  un  senatus-consulte. 

Art.  32. — Neanmoins  sent  soumise  au  suffrage  universel 
toute  modification  aux  bases  fondamentales  de  la  Constitution, 
telles  qu'ellcs  ont  ete  posees  dans  la  proclamation  du  2  deceinbre 
et  adoptees  par  le  peuple  francais. 

Art.  33. — En  cas  de  dissolution  du  (Jorps  Legislatif,  et  jus- 
quVi  une  nouvelie  convocation,  le  Senat,  sur  la  proposition  du 
President  de  la  Republique,  pourvoit,par  des  mesures  d'urgence, 
a  tout  ee  qui  est  necessaire  si  la  marche  du  Gouvernement. 
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TITHE   V. 

Oh  Corji*  lAjubttif. 

Art.  34. — L'electiuu  a  pour  l«*e  la  imputation.  AfP, 

Art.  35.— II  y  aura  uo  depute  an  Corp*  I^islatif  a  raison   . ,__ 

de  trente-cinq  mille  t'lectennt. 

Art.  36. — Leu  depute*  snnt  eli 1*  pur  1c  suffrage  universal,  xanit 
Herat  in  lie  Uwte. 

Art.  37. —  IIh  ne  reooivent  ancun  trnitement. 

Art.  38.-  — Up  wmt  nommfc  pour  six  aus. 

Art.  39. — l^f  Corps  Ijegulatif  di  acute  ft  vote  lea  projets  de 
loin  et  1'impot. 

Art.  40. — Tout  ainendeinent  adopt*  par  la  Cominiwion 
chargi'v  d'examincr  tin  projet  de  loi  Mora  renvoye  Barn*  discussion 
au  Conxfil  d'f.tat  pur  le  president  du  Corp*  Legiislntif.  Si 
I'amt'iiik'ini-nt  u'wt  pas  adopU-  par  It-  dmseil  d'fttat,  11  ue  pourru 
pan  etre  sonmis  a  In  deli  Iteration  du  Corp*  I^gislatif. 

Art.  41. — I*'s  M'7*ioiis  ordinuircs  du  Corps  l^inlatir'  durent 
trois  mois.  Sen  seance*  mint  puhliqiies  ;  mais  la  dt-ruande  de  cinq 
luemlires  siifrit  pour  qu'il  *e  inniie  en  i-ouiite  secret. 

Art.  42. —  I--  roiiipte-rciiilu  d«t  seances  du  Corps  I  ^gi  slat  if 
par  lis  jtiiirnaiix  011  tout  autre  uioyen  de  publication  ne  cuDHUtera 
que  duns  la  redaction  du  prwect*  verlial,  ilrmw;  a  I'lBoue  d«' 
cliafjiu*  ceance  par  1--.-  minx  du  president  du  Corp*  l.egislfttif. 

Art.  43.--Ixr  president  et  ki>  vice-prAudent*  du  Corfu 
Legislatif  *>nt  imminB  par  le  I'rcfideut  de  la  RepultUqtie  pour 
unan;  il*  soiit  choisi*  imrmi  les  depute*.  I>'  traitenicnt  du 
preMdeiti  du  Corps  I^inlaiif  est  fixt-  par  un  decret. 

Art.  44. — I*t  Miuistre*  lie  peitvettt  ft  re  memliTM  du  (orpn 
Le^iflatif. 

Art.  45.— ~I*-  droit  de  petition  oVteree  aupre*  du  Senat ; 
aucuuc  petition  ne  pent  etre  adreiwee  an  Corp*  Leginlattf. 

Art.  46.-  !>■  1'rtVidftit  de  la  Kepuhltque  roiivoque,  ajoiirne, 
pmri.^f  et  di»M>ut  !<■  Corps  I/-i;isliitii.  Kn  cms  de  dissolution, 
le  l'rt>idi-rn  de  la  l{epul>liquc  doit  en  coiivoqiier  un  noiiveau 
dans  le  dclai  de  six  funis. 
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TITRE  VI. 
Du  Coiiaeil  trEtat. 
APP.  Art.  47. — Le  nombro  des  Conseillers  d'fitat  en  service  ordi- 

— r —    naire  est  de  quarante  a  cinquante. 

Art.  48. — Les  Conseillers  d'fitat  sont  nommes  par  le  Pre- 
sident de  la  Republique  et  revocables  par  mi. 

Art.  49. — Le  Conseil  d'fitat  est  preside  par  le  President  dela 
Republique,  et,  en  son  absence,  par  la  personne  qu'il  designe 
comme  vice-president  du  Conseil  d'fitat. 

Art.  50. — Le  Conseil  d'fitat  est  charge,  sous  la  direction  <!u 
President  de  la  Republique,  de  rediger  les  projets  de  lois  et  les 
reglements  d'administration  publique,  et  de  resoudre  les  diffi- 
culty qui  s'eievent  en  matiere  d'administration. 

Art.  51. — II  sontient,  au  nom  du  Gouvernement,  la  discus- 
sion des  projets  de  lois  devant  le  S&iat  et  le  Corps  Legislatif. 
Les  Conseillers  d'fitat  charges  de  porter  la  parole  au  nom  da 
Gouvernement  sont  designes  par  le  President  de  la  Republique. 

Art.  52. — Le  traitement  de  cbaque  Conseiller  d'£tat  est  de 
25,000  fr. 

Art.  53. — Les  Ministres  ont  rang,  seance  et  voix  deliberative 
au  Conseil  d'fitat. 

TITRE  VII. 
De  la  Haute  Cour  de  Justice. 

Art.  54. — Une  Haute  Cour  de  Justice  juge,  sans  appel  ni 
recours  en  cassation,  toutes  personnes  qui  auront  6t6  renvoyle* 
(levant  elle  comme  prevenues  de  crimes,  attentats  ou  comploU 
con t  re  le  President  de  la  Republique  ou  contre  la  surete  interieure 
ou  exterieure  de  Tfitat.  Elle  ne  peut  6tre  saisie  qu'en  vertu 
d'un  deoret  du  President  de  la  Republique. 

Art.  55. — Un  senatus-consulte  d£terminera  l'organisation  de 
cette  Haute  Cour. 

TITRE  VIII. 
fJix/xmtionM  general?*  ct  trarmtoire*. 
Art.  56. — Les  dispositions  des  codes,  lois  et  reglements  exis- 
tants  qui   nr   sont    pas  contraires  a  la    presente  Constitution 
restent  en  vigueur  jusqu'a  ce  qu'il  y  soit  legalement  derog£. 
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Art.  57. — Une  loi  determiners    l'organisation  municipals      a!'K 
Les  maires  seront  nommes  par  le  Pouvoir  Executif,  et  pourront       V| 
etre  pris  bore  du  conseil  municipal. 

Art.  58. — La  presente  Constitution  sera  en  vigueur  a  dater 
du  jour  ou  les  grands  corps  de  l'fitat  quelle  organise  seront 
constitute. 

Les  dterets  rendu*  par  le  President  de  la  Republique,  a 
partir  du  2  dfcembre  jusqtia  cette  fpoque,  auront  force  tie  loi. 

Fait  an  palais  des  Tuilerieft,  le  14  Janvier  1852. 

IvOCIs-Napol&jn  Bonaparte. 

Vu  et  scelle*  du  grand  sceau. 
Le  garde  des  sceaux,  Ministre  de  la  Justice, 
E.  Kouher. 


VI. 

Haw  the  Vote  of  Xvv*H&er  21-2,  1852,  was  Taken. 

'  Lb  bureau  de  chaque  college  est  compose*  d'un  president,  de 
qua t re  assesseurs  et  d'un  secretaire,  choisis  parmi  les  electeurs. 
Le  maire,  ou  sou  dllegue,  preside  le  college ;  les  assesseura 
sont  pris,  suivant  1'ordre  du  tableau,  parmi  les  conseillers  muni- 
cipaux.  A  letir  defaut,  ce  sont  les  deux  plus  ages  et  les  deux 
plus  jeunes  llecteurs  preM-ut*.  Trois  membres  du  bureau,  au 
xnoins,  doivent  etre  prints  pendant  tout  le  cours  des  opera- 
tions du  college.  I^a  liste  des  electeurs  reste  constammeut  sur 
le  bureau.  Nul  ne  |ieut  etre  adinis  a  voter  s'il  nVst  inscrit  sur 
cette  liste.  I  a:  vote  (If  chuque  electeiir  e*t  constate  par  la  si- 
gnature ou  leparaphede  1*1111  des  inembre*  du  bureau,  en  marge 
du  nom  du  votant.  Ix*s  lioites  d  use  rut  in  sont  nee  1  lees  et  depo- 
sees,  (>eiidaut  la  nuit,  au  secretariat  oil  dans  la  salle  de  la  mairie, 
et  les  *celles  sont  egaleinettt  apposes  Mir  les  porte*  et  fenetres 
de  la  *alle  ou  les  boites  out  etc*  de|*utees.  A  pre?*  la  clot  tin*  du 
scrutin,  il  est  procede  au  depotiillement.  I*a  twite  du  scnitin 
est  ouverte,  et  le  nombre  de*  bulletins  veritie.  !*•  bureau 
designe  parmi  les  electeurs  present*  un  certain  uombre  de  scru- 
tateunt  sachaut  lire  et  ecrire,  lesquel*  se  diviseut  par  tables  de 
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AFP  quatre  an  moil:  s.  I  a:  president  repartit  entre  1«  tables  lo  bul- 
letins a  verifier.  A  chaque  table,  Tun  des  scrutateurs  lit  chaque 
bulletin  a  haute  voix  et  le  passe  a  un  autre  scrutattrur*  Ces 
bulletins  sunt  releves  sur  des  liotes  preparees  a  cet  effet,  Le 
president  et  les  membres  du  bureau  surveillent  l'operation  du 
depouilleinent.  Les  tabled  sur  lesquelles  il  s'apere  sont  dispo- 
ses de  telle  sorts  que  lea  electeurs  puissent  drculer  a  Pentour. 
Immediate ment  apres  le  depouillement,  le  resultat  du  ecratin 
est  rendu  public;  il  est  arrete  et  signe  par  le  bureau.  Les  pro- 
ces  verbaux  des  operations  electorales  de  chaque  commune  sont 
rediges  en  double  :  Tun  de  ces  doubles  reste  depose  au  secreta- 
riat de  la  mairie ;  l'autre  double  est  transmis  au  prefet  du  de- 
partemeut.  Une  fois  sorti  de  la  commune,  le  resultat  du  scrutin 
ne  ces.se  pas  d'etre  tons  la  protection  de  la  loi.  L'article  34  de 
la  loi  electorate  porte :  u  Le  recensement  general  des  votes,  pour 
chaque  circon^cription  electorate,  se  fait  au  chef-lieu  du  departe- 
ment,  en  seance  publique."  II  est  opere  par  une  commission 
composee  de  trois  membres  du  conseil  general. — Au  recense- 
ment des  votes  de  toutes  les  communes  de  chaque  departement 
succede  le  recensement  des  votes  de  la  France  entiere.  Pour 
donner  a  cette  operation  Fautorite  et  la  solennite*  qu'elle  doit 
avoir,  le  Prince  President  a  convoque  le  Corps  Legislatif  pour  le 
25  novembre,  a  l'eflfet  de  constater  la  rigularite  des  votes,  cFen 
/aire  le  recensement  et  den  declarer  le  resulted*  Ainsi,  toutes 
les  pliases  de  ce  scnitin  national  seront  controlees  par  les  repre- 
sent ants  de  la  nation.  La  loi  donne  d'ailleurs  &  tons  les  esprits 
defiant s  le  droit  et  les  moyens  de  s'assuxer  par  eux-m£mes  de  la 
regularite  et  de  la  loyaute  des  operations.' 


VII. 
Decree  on  Administrative  Decentralisation* 

25  Man  1S52. 
Zot*w-*Vfi/>o#ow,  President  de  In  JieptiUique  jraHfaise, 

Consid£rant  que,  depuis  la  chute  de  l'Empire,  des  abus  et 
des  exaggerations  de  tout  genre  ont  denature  le  principe  de  notre 
centralisation  administrative,  en  substituant  a  Taction  prornpte 
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den  an  tori  tea  locales  lea  lento*  formal itw  <J«-  l'uJtuinist ration       APP. 
central* ;  ^J'!  — 

Cotuidcraiit  i|ii'un  [tent  gouverner  de  loin,  main  qu\m  li'iul- 
niiniftrc  liit'i)  que  dt>  pre*;  quYu  con«equeiice,  autant  il  im- 
port*.* dr  ccntraliscr  i 'act  ion  ({ouveruclUeiitale  lit1  l'fitat,  ant  ant 
il  est  necewaire  ilr  decent  raliser  1'actioii  purctnctit  adminintra- 
I  ivc ; 

Sur  le  rapport  ilu  MinUtn-  tie.  l'liitt'rii'iir, 

I.»e  Cwisfil  den  .Miniat  re*  entendu — 

I>£ci!KTF. : — 

Art.  I". — Leu  prefets  continucrout  anoumettre  a  la  decision 
<lu  Minutre  ilt-  rintericiir  les  atTain-M  ilt'pai tetiU'iitua*  ct  com- 
mimales  qui  aftcctent  direvti-iiiriit  Hnti-ret  general  de  1'fitat, 
telle*  que  ('approbation  dew  budget*  depart  fine  II  tailX,  lett  inipo- 
Mtiotm  extraordinain-H  i-t  lea  delimitations  tcrritoriale* ;  main  ill 
rtutucront  di'-Mirtnaifi  Mir  toiitft*  le-«  autre.*  affaires  dejiarte men- 
tales  ft  com  mi  malt  i>  qui.  Jiih-ii  a  re  jour,  exigeaient  la  dtViidi  n 
ilu  Chef  A-  I'fitat  011  flu  Ministre  <!«■  1'Iiiterieur,  et  dont  la  no- 
menclnture  est  fixer  par  If  tableau  A  ci -annexe. 

Art.  2. — Ilu  HtatUeront  f tpile inetit,  sain-  1'au  tori  nation  ilu  Mi- 
nium* de  rinterieur,  cur  lis  divers  ubjet*  couccrnunt  l--s  milwi*- 
taiicea,  lew  encouragement  a  a  I'agricultnre,  reuaeigiinneiit  agri- 
colf  ft  veterinaire,  l<-»  atTuirfscoiuinrrcialea  ft  la  police  kid  i  la  ire 
ct  hiding rie) le,  dont  la  nomenclature  ft  fixer  par  le  tableau  B 
ci-annrxr. 

Art.  3. —  lifH  prffvt*  slat  iieniiit  en  conceit  de  prefecture,  Minn 
I'ailt oriwit ion  du  Ministre  den  Finance-,  main  sitr  I'avin  mi  la 
proposition  dea  client  de  nervier,  en  maticre  de  enntri  tuition*  in- 
diri*cten,  en  mat  teres  domaiiiales  et  forest  ieres,  niir  le*  objets  dr- 
tcnniiir*  par  le  tableau  C  ci-iwurxr . 

Art.  4. — lje*  prefets  etatuenint  egn  lenient,  nam  I'autori- 
nation  du  Ministre  den  Trnvaux  Public*,  main  nur  I'avin  uu  U 
proposition  des  illgellieuro  ell  cliff,  ft  coiifiTllletwelit  aux  rfgle- 
inetits  oti  instruct itiiu  iniiiistt:riclh>,  »tir  tun.-  leu  ubjet*  mention- 
lie*  dans  le  tableau  It  ci-anuexe. 

Art.  5. — 11k  nommerout  directement.  un«  ('intervention  du 
Gnuvenieinciit  et  sur  la  premutation  des  divert  chefs  le  nervier, 
aux  fonctiona  ft  emplois  mivantu  : — 
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VII. 

.mi* 


APP.  i°  Les  direct eurs  des  maisons  d'arrfit  et  dee  prisons  departe- 

mentales ; 

2°  Les  gardiens  desdites  maisons  et  prisons ; 
3°  Les  membres  des  commissions  de  surveillance  de   ces 
etablissements ; 

4°  Les  medecins  et  coraptables  des  asiles  publics  d'ali£n£s ; 
5°  Les  medecins  des  eaux  thermales  dans  les  Etablissements 
prives  ou  communaux ; 

6°  Les  directeurs  et  agents  des  depots  de  mendicite* ; 
7°  Les  architectes  departementaux ; 
8°  Les  archivistes  departementaux  ; 

9°  Les   administrators,   directeurs  et  receveurs  des    Eta- 
blissements de  bienfaisance ; 

io°  Les  verificateurs  des  poids  et  mesures  ; 
1 1°  Les  directeurs  et  professeurs  des  ecoles  de  dessin  et  les 
conservateurs  des  musses  des  villes  ; 
1 2°  Les  percepteurs  surnumeraires ; 

1 30  Les  receveurs  municipaux  des  villes  dont  le  revenu  ne 
dEpasse  pas  trois  cent  mille  francs  ; 
14°  Les  debitants  de  poudres  a  feu  ; 

1 50  Les  titulaires  des  debits  de  tabac  simples  dont  le  pro- 
duit  ne  de*passe  pas  mille  francs ; 

1 6°  Les  prepos^s  en  chef  des  octrois  des  villes ; 
17°  Les  lieutenants  de  louveterie  ; 

1 8°  Les  directeurs  des  bureaux  de  poste  aux  lettres  dont  le 
produit  n'excede  pas  mille  francs ; 

190  Les  distributees  et  facteurs  des  postes  ; 
20°  lx»s  gardes  forestiers  des  departements,  des  communes 
et  des  etablissements  publics ; 
21°  Les  gardes  champetres  ; 

22°  Les  commissures  de  police  des  villes  de  six  mille  ames 
et  au-dessous ; 

230  Les  membres  des  jurys  m&Licaux  ; 
240  Les  piqueurs  des  ponts-et-chaussees  et  cantonniere  du 
service  des  routes ; 

250  Les  gardes  de  navigation,  cantonniers,  eclusiers,  barra- 
gistes  et  pontonniers ; 

26°  Les   gardiens  de  phares,  les  can o tiers  du  service  des 
ports  inari times  de  commerce,  baliseurs  et  surveillants  de  quais. 
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Art.  6. — Lex  prefeU  rendroutcompte  de  leum  acte*  aux  Mi- 
niMtrea  cnnipetentB,  dans  leu  ibrmeu  et  pour  leu  ohjettt  determine*   . 
par  lea  hist  ructions  que  ce»  Miuiittre*  If  ur  adrvweront. 

(Vim  de  cat  arte*  qui  sentient  ountraires  aux  loin  et  regle- 
ments,  on  qui  donneraient  lieu  aux  reelamations  de*  parties  in- 
teretweef,  pourrout  etre  annules  on  reformed  par  leu  Minhttres 
competent*. 

Art.  7. —  Leu  dispositions  des  articles  t,  2,  3,  4  et  5  ne  mint 
pa*  applicable*  au  depart  e ment  de  la  Seine. 

Art.  S. — Lea  Mimatreade  l'lnterieur,  des  Finance*,  de*  Tra- 
vail! Publics,  de  I'l list  ruction  Publique  et  de  la  Police  Uenerale 
so  lit  charge*,  cliacun  en  c*  qui  le  conwrue,  de  [execution  du 
preWut.  decret. 

Fait  au  palaia  den  Tuilerie*,  le  25  martt  1872. 

(Signe" )     Locis-Napoleon. 
I*  Ministre  de  l'lntem-tir, 

(Nigne)       F.  DE  PBRMGNT. 


Ceremonial  niutervfl  at  the  Marriage  of  the  Emperor. 
"  La  dimanche,  30  Janvier  1853,  a  onze  hen  re*  du  matin, 
deux  vulture*  de  la  ("our  inmt  chercher  rimperntrice  au  palais 
de  rKlymv.  ban*  la  premiere  voiture  montemnt  la  grande- 
mailre**e  de  la  mainon  imperial*,  la  dame  d'honneur  <*t  le  pre- 
mier ditimbellan  do  Sa  Maje*te.  la  *econde  voiture  recevra 
rimperutrice,  S.  Hx.  mndame  la  comte**e  de  Monti  jo,  le  grand- 
maitre  de  la  muisoii  iui|ieriu)e,  iVruVeT  de  Sa  Mnjeste  riant  a  U 
portiere.  Le*  vwttuitv,  escort ee*  pax  mi  piquet  de  cavulerie, 
eutreront  par  la  grille  du  Pavilion  de  Flore. 

*  \a-  grand-cliainlielliui  et  le  grand-V-cuver,  le  premier  ecuver, 
quatre  clinmbellutix,  le»  officjer*  dordoiutiince  de  »erviee,  recw 
vnnit  I'lmperatrice  a.  la  porte  du  Pavilion  de  rilorloge. 

'IjI~AA.II.  le  prince  Napoleon  et  In  princivw  Mathilile 
attendrout  Sa  Majmte  1111  Ita*  du  grand  mealier.  I<e  cortege 
tin .nt era  le  grand  ocalier  pour  m.'  reudre  au  Salon  de  1'Kinpe- 
reur. 
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API1.  '  'L'Empereur,  accouipague  de  S.A.I,   le  prince  Jerome,  de? 

Ministres,  (It-.-  marechaux  et  amiraux,  du  grand-mar  echal  du 
palms,  du  grand-veneur,  s'avaucera  au-devaut  de  rimperatriee, 
hors  du  Salon  de  l'Empereur,  et  la  conduira  dans  ce  salon. 

•  DepuiS  neuf  heures  du  matin   un  maitre  et  les  aides  de* 
ceremonies  seront  a  la  cathedra  le  pour  diriger  le  placement,  de- 
invite's  a   la  eeiemom'e.     Les  membres  des  Corps  constituea  et 
lee  fonctionnaires  seront  en  uniforme,  les  dames  en  robe 
tante  et  en  cbapeau,  les  homines  invites  en  frac. 

*Les  portes  laterales  du  grand  portail  et  les  portes  m-'riiikf- 
null.1  t'l  •eptentrionale  de  l'eglise  seront  setiles  ouvertes  aux  pcr- 
Bonnes  invitees.     La  porte  centrnle  est  ezclusivi  -met.it  ie-uiver   > 
l.t.-ni~  Mlijestes  et  aux  iLinl >;h s--[.il.'i us  i-t  Mini.-t 
en  corps  et  avec  escorte. 

*Un  orchestre  fera  entendre  ime  musique  sacree  jusqu'a 
l'arrivee  de  I^eurs  Majestes. 

1  8ur  nue  estrade  posee  au  milieu  du  transept,  en  face  de 
l'autel,  seront  places,  sous  un  dais,  deux  sieges  d'honneur  ct 
deux  prie-dieu  pour  Leurs  JVlajeBtes. 

'  De  vastes  estrades  en  amphitheatre,  remplissant  chacun  de* 
bras  de  la  croix  latine,  seront  destinees  au  Corps  Diplomatique 
etranger  et,  francais,  au  Senat,  au  Corps  Legislatif  et  au  Cooseil 
d'fitat.  Des  tribunes  ouvrant  sur  la  croix  latine  seront  affecUW 
aux  dames  du  Corps  Diplomatique,  aux  membres  de  la  fkmillr 
de  l'Empereur  qui  ne  seront  point  du  cortege  de  Leur- 
aux  femmes  des  presidents  des  grands  Corps  de  I'Etat,  aux 
femmes  des  Miniwtres,  des  marechaux  et  amiraux,  aux  veuve* 
des  grands  officiers,  aux  dames  de  la  maison  de  I'lmperatrice  et 
aux  femmes  des  officiers  de  la  maison  de  l'Empereur. 

'  D'autres  tribunes  et  des  galeries  sont  reservees  aux  dame* 
et  aux  liommes  invites,  uon  fonctionnaires. 

•  Les  premiers  rangs  des  chaises  disposees  dans  la  nef  seront 
reserves  aux  marechaux,  aux  amiraux,  au  grand-chance  her  et 
aux  grand'croix  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur.  Le  rente  de  la  nef 
sen  occupe"  par  les  deputations  des  Corps  constituent,  pxr  lee 
hauts  fonctionnaires  des  administrations  puhliques  et  par  1«— 
autres  personnes  invitees. 

'  A  midi  Leure  Majestes  partiront  du  palais  des  TuUeries; 
des  salves  d'artillerie  annonceront  leur  depart. 
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*  I'm*  duiiMe  liaie  ilw  la  Unfile  Nat  ion  ale  et  de  Pannee  §eru  Al'fc 
rimnt'i-  »ur  tout  le  jwii'ODiirn  ilii  cortege,  ilepilU  leu  Tnilerie*  _  .. 
ju-nii'itu  purvis  Notn-llami'. 

*  Kl)  tete  inarelieroiit  leu  vulture*  <u-rujiees  par  leu  offieiers 
civil*  et  militniren  lie  I'Kmpfrenr.  lewpielleti  neront  precedee*  et 
suivii'H  (1*1111  eM-ndron  tie  cavale  rie. 

'  Viendnwit  rnmiitt*-  leu  vulture*  de*  Minintrcn;  eel  lea  des 
■tfricirra  i-t  ibiincK  ilii)  priliee*  ft  prineesi-eH  ;  tine  voititre  Hans 
lauuelle  KiTiint  let"  pernnineH  attaeliet-n  n  l;i  timi«m  de  S.A.I,  la 
princes*'  Mntliilde;  un  ereadnni  ile  frmdfx;  line  voiture 
ilnns  Lujiii'lle  ucntlit  le*  dame»  ilu  pnlni*  de  rimperatrice;  line 
vulture  iK-eiijH-e  par  le  ^ranil-itiaitn- et  le  premier  cluimMliiii 
ile  rimjHTittricc ;  tuie  vuittin-  a  six  cln-vailx  ilnim  laipietltt 
MTimt  les  ^mnd.-  iifficieni  ile  In  inaitum  de  I'Knipereiir ;  nne 
vulture  a  idx  ehevntix  itceupee  par  S.A.I,  la  print-em'  Math  Side, 
S.Kx.  la  ciuntewe  ile  Motitijn,  la  irrande-innitnVM-  de  la  maiwm 
ile  ritiijH-ratrire  et  1;.  dame  d'lumiieur  de  Sn  Miijeutt' ;  nne 
tMJtiire  a  -\x  elu-vaiix  diuiV Isupielle  M*r«nt  LL.AA.II.  le  prince 
.len'iltie  Na[- >l/-oll  ft   le  prilli'e  Nupoli'iHI. 

'  Kan-  nne  voiture  a  1 1 nit  clievniix  mTiKII  — 

*  I.KiHI..r..„f, 
-l/lmp.  rat  rice. 

*  1-t  \ititnf.-  de  Incurs  Majchte*  sera  stiivie  d'nii  i -wad  rim  de 
"iiide*  •-!  d'nii  n'tliinenl  de  (H-usw  til valerie. 

•Awrti  de  lappr-clie  .In  crf^e,  M>jr  rArelievniiie  ile 
Pari.-,  pnWile  ile  mhi  rlerjre,  ne  dingem  proeewiiuinellcineiit 
viT'  l<-  i;i-:iiiil  purtail  |mur  reeevnir  Ijciirs  Mnjextt'*.  Leu 
Kraiiilf-  |»ntc  »'"ii\rinm1  :  rKmpereiir.diuuiant  In  main  it  I'lm- 
|B-nit  ri<>\  ("era  -hi  ciitriV  dan-  la  )a>ili<me;  l^un.  Majc*t.*-»  iront 
w  plai-iT  -iir  lelr.'.lic.  M(jr  l\\rrliev»pie,i>fnriant,  naluem  l<eiu» 
\|.ij.-ii'-.  t-t  oimineiiii-ni  la  ei'reni'iiiie  dn  mariajjt*. 

'  Apre-  la  U:iiedict  i»ii  de  lanm-an  tiuptinl,  l<eiir>  MajeMec 
—  n-udrmit  an  pitil  de  1'aiitel.  >'v  t  i  end  runt  deUiiit  et  ne  dun- 
iMTniil  In  main  it  mite. 

■  Wat  I'An-lifieipii-,  -'ailrif-nnt  a  !' Kmperciir,  pni-  a  I'lmpc- 
raftiif.  [■■livn*  li-ur-  di'daratiiiiiK  de  -■  prendre  pour  cpuiix  et 
i.im-tlra  r.iiiii-aii  a  1'Kiiip.Ti-nr:  rKmp-r.iir  I.-  pWi-ra  an  <<..i|rt 
il-  limp,  r.itriff.  A  pies,  le*  nnii-m-  l.-nn>  Majt-*te»  n-ti>iime- 
r»nt  ..  I. -in  tr-in'. 
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APP.  '  Leurs  Majesty  se  presenteront  successivement  &  Foffrande. 

.  _  ,  ~  4Apr6s  le  Pater  Leurs  Majestes  se  rendront  au  pied  de 
Fautel,  et  s'y  mettront  a  genoux  ;  le  premier  aumonier  de  FEmpe- 
reur  et  un  autre  eveque  etendront  sur  la  tete  de  Leurs  Majestes 
un  poele  de  brocart  d'argent,  et  le  tiendront  etendu  durant 
roraison. 

4  Pendant  la  benediction  episcopate  et  la  lecture  de  T£van- 
gile  le  choeur  chantera,  a  plusieurs  reprises,  le  Domine 
8(dvum. 

4  Mgr  FArcheveque  ira  presenter  Feau  beiiite  &  Leurs  Ma- 
jestes, et  entonnera  le  Te  Deum,  qui  sera  repris  par  l'orchestre 
et  les  chanteurs. 

4  Apres  le  Te  Deum  les  grands  officiers  de  la  Couronne,  les 
princes,  les  Ministres  et  autres  personnes  arriv£es  en  cortege 
reprendront  leurs  rangs. 

4  Leurs  Majestes  descendront  du  trone,  et  se  mettront  en 
marche,  suivies  comme  elles  F6taient  a  leur  arriv£e.  Mgr 
FArcheveque  les  prec£dera  immediatement  pour  les  reconduire 
processionnellement  jusqu'au  portail.' 
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